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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The following studies are the result of several y oars’ work 
devoted to the epic, poems of Ceylon and tin* literature per- 
taining thereto. They form the introduction, both from the 
historical and literary point of view, to a critical edition of the 
Mahavamsa, which 1 am preparing. 1 have little to sav by 
way of preface to my treatise. As it discusser a concrete 
.example of the problem of the origin of the epic, and one that 
I believe, moreover, to he very instructive, 1 hope, that 
it may perhaps attract attention here and there outside 
the narrow circle of specialists. On page (>2 1 must mention 
that I naturally have not the numerous cases in mind where 
the words vuttam hoti merely paraphrases the original text, 
but only such where new material of the matter concerned 'is 
brought to light. The example given in Note * proves that 
in such cases often literal quotations are used fronnsome of the 
original sources. With regard to the Sahassavatthauhakatha , 
mentioned on page 48, I refer to the Sahassavatthuppakaraua 
hitherto existing only in MS. Evidently both works are 
closely related, and at the same tjme also with the Rasavahini 
and the Sinhalese Saddharmalaukara. I have reserved this 
whole group for a later work. 

WILHELM CEICER. 


Erlamjen , Februar / /, 1905. 




THE 


DIPAUM8A AND .MA1IAVAMSA. 


* INTRODUCTION. 


HERE is hardly a corner of the Indian continent 
of whose history we know so much as wo do of 
that of the Island of Ceylon. The main sources 
afc two chronicles in Pali verse, the JLMpavamsa 
# and the ^lahayanisa , the former wriffea' in tin* 

fourth, the latter towards the end of the fifth century. They 
contain the same material, which in the main is similarly 
distributed. They begin with the history of Cotama Buddha 
and his three visits to Lanka. Then some genealogy is inserted, 
carrying the family of the Buddha back to the mythical King 
Mahasaminata. Both chronicles then continue the history of 
Buddhism on to the* Third Council under King Asoka. Once 
more the tale goes back to tin* primitive history of Ceylon, 
and to the coming of the first Aryan settlers to the Island, 
under the leadership of Vi java , following on with a list of the 
early Sinhalese kings to the death of Mahaseria at the beginning 
V>f the fourth century after Christ. The reign of Asoka’s 
contemporary, King Devanampiyatissa . under whom Mahinda, 
Asoka’s son, introduced Buddhism into Ceylon, is mentioned 
with special detail. Just as copiously the Mahavamsa deals 
with the deeds of Dutthagamani, whose reign in the second 
century B.c. represents the heroic period in Ceylon. 

In India, history lias never quite been able to separate 
itself from poetry. We cannot wonder then that both these 
Ceylon chronicles are a mixture of myths, legends, tales, and 
history. The farther we go back into the past Hie more 
# mythical becomes the story. In like manner the reliability 
increases the nearer we approach the author’s own times. 

56-06 
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Bi^t of course even the later sections stand in need of historical 
criticism. 

Whoever writes the history of Ceylon will have to separate 
the real kernel of fact from this traditional material. But the 
wHter of history as literature cannot but rejoice over the 
form in which the record of events is embodied, fie -will 
follow the origin of the epic tradition, its building up, and its 
after-life in later writings. These are some of the problems 
that I shall try to solve in the following pages. I feel that 
from the standpoint of the history of literatifre, the Ceylonese 
chronicles deserve notice 4 not only amongst Orientalists but in 
wider circles. 

We are here able, in a way that elsewhere is not easy, to 
follow Hu* development of an epic in its literary evolution. - 
We are able to picture* to ourselves the contents and form of 
the chronicle which forms the basis of tie* epic song, and of 
t he various elements of which it is composed. Wc may note 
in it the signs and characters of the original oral tradition, 
lying far back in time, and the mixture of prose arid verse. 
The JMpavamsa represents the first unaided struggle to create 
an efucTlTuiroF already existing material. It is a document 
that fixes our attention just because of the inc ompleteness 
of its composition and its want of style. We stand on the 
very thvephoid of the epic. " In Tike manner tin? severe form 
of thys Apollo of Tenen is more interesting to the archaeologist 
than many a more celebrated work of fully evolved Grecian 
sculpture. 

The Mahavamsa is already worthy of the name of a true 
epic. It is the recognized work of a poet. And we are able 
to watch this poet in a certain measure at his work in his 
workshop. Although In* is quite dependent on his materials, 
which lie is bound to follow as closely as possible, be deals 
with them critically, perceives their shortcomings and irregu- 
larities, and seeks to improve and to eliminate. 

But the process is not finished here. The Mahavamsa 
has been added to in later times by writers who have carried 
on the history to their own day. The original work even has 
been revised. It so happened that the writer, without making 
any serious alteration in the original, inserted any episode 
that seemed worthy of notice to him, thus nearly doubling 
the bulk of the matter. The sources from which he drew 
these episodes arc usually recognizable. In the same way also 
revision in respect to the literary form took place. It is not 
the “folk” that added or revised, but one individual, who 
never followed where his fancy led. but . took the writ ten 
material as it was, and. with more or less skill, adapted it to 
new needs. 
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Finally, we mark how the subject of the epic is absorbed 
by later literature, purporting to be historical, and is occa- 
sionally enriched by new additions, although only in a small 
way, from legends outside that of the epic. These supple- 
ments and additions testify over and over again, by their 
legendary and mythical character, to their origin in popular 
folklore. But by this it must not be understood that* they 
were taken directly from oraJ tradition. This is by no means 
impossible; but it was not necessarily the case, and varied 
perhaps in different instances. They could also yery well 
have originated from written sources now no longer accessible 
to us. . •’ 

I do not say that the development of the epic*, as we see it- * 
in Ceylon, is typical. That cannot always be the *ame amongst 
various peoples and at various periods. But wherever the 
question of the epic is discussed, the Dipavamsa and Malia- 
vainsa will always be invaluable analogies, above all for tin 
.Indian epic , but also for the epics of other nations. Their value 
lies in this, that we have not here to do with possibilities and 
hypothetical construction. We here can follow out actual 
development. Unfortunately the sources are no longer pre- 
served, but they can be inferred. For this also we have fairly 
satisfactory Tnaterial at our disposal. The epic itself lies 
before us in Three stages of development . which w<* f an dis- 
tinguish from each other, and whose origin and growth we cure 
able to watch . 




THE 


PI PAY A MSA AND MAHAVAMSA. 


CHAPTER 1. 

♦ 

Dtpavamsa and Mahdvamsa in relation to oh c -a not her 
I. — The Composition of the Dipavanjsa. 

:fp. m r M HE l)ipavamsa,f the diseussion* of vvhost‘ form 1 
now enter upon, can hardly be called a pro- 
duetion of artistic merit, in spite of its rather 
bombastic proem, it gives the impression, not 
of an evenly worked out whole, but rather of a 
stringing together of fragments, which are arranged in 
tlpe manner I have just described. One finds frhVrefore a 
clumsiness and an incorrectness of language and metre, and 
a number of oilier peculiarities which require to be specially 
referred to. 

One of these peculiarities is that the same incident is often 
two or three times dealt with. 1 will give some examples 
of this. 

After the death of Buddha, t he First Council was held. The 
description of this Council is related in I). 4. I -2b, and again 
in 5, 1-15. The first of these descriptions lias the fragmentary 
character which is commonly ‘found in the I).; the Second 
shows a somewhat more orderly and polished form. The 
chief difference between the two versions is. that in the second 
greater weight is put on the personality of Mahakassapa, who 
was the convener of the assembly. But the two versions are 


* I refer here to my essay I Hpavamsa and Mahavamsa. die Chronikeri 
der Insel Ceylon ” (separate copies, A. Doiehert (Cl. Bohme), Leipzig), 
appearing in the “ Festschrift ” of the Erlangen XTniversity on the 
celebration of the 80th birt hday of H. R. H. the Prince Regent Luitpohi* 
of Bavaria, whore 1 have already discussed some of the questions 
raised in the following paragraphs. • 

t “ The Dlppvamsa : an Ancient Buddhist Historical Record, 1 ' edited 
and translated by Hermann Oldenberg, London, 1879. 
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otherwise so similar that a number of verses .are almost word 
for word alike, or at least there is extremely little variation 
between them.* * 

In the same manner the story of the Second Council, which 
was occasioned by the heretical teachings of the Vajjiputta 
monks , is t wiee related in the I). (4, 47-53 , and 5 , 1 6-38). Again . 
the first version is more fragmentary, the second, in chapter 5, 
is better arranged and appears to be a development of the origi- 
nal idea. One of these lines o*f verse corresponds again word 
for word ; it: contains the names of tlieras hr pjesbyters who 
were active at the refutation of the Vajjiputtas.f Also the 
names of the. other theras mentioned in connection with the 
Second Council are identical in both versions, the order 
only being different. An important point however is here 
brought out. * A piece of prose is inserted in the first version, 
a list of the ‘‘ ten points of debate,” over •which the* orthodox 
priests contended. This piece in the second version (5, 18) is 
in verse. 

There are also two versions of the Third Council and its 
cause : 7, 34-43, and 7, 44-59. But the account shows 
greater differences. The second version also emphasizes a new 
fact, which is wanting in the first : the violent act of an official 
of King Asoka, whic h is more particularly described in M. 5, 
240 ct #c([. One point is characteristic of the 'conventional 
treatment of the I)., or rather of the whole tradition. The 
second version follows in certain details the description of the 
First Council, as it is found in 5, 1 ct seq. Single verses are 


* Even the introductory words sound very similar, 4, 1~2 and 5, 1-3. 
The verses following on from those, viz., 4, 3-7 and 5, 7-11, are almost 
entirely the same, and finally 4, 13: 

aggasantike gahetvd aggadhammd tathdgatd j| 
agganikkhittakd the hi agga akarnau sangaham j| 
sabbo pi so Iheravddo aygavddo ti vuccati |j 

“The thorns, who have received the first and 'perfect, doctrine 
( °mmam and v tam) as the first recipients of it from the mouth of the Krst 
(among men, /.e., Huddlm), gathered the first collection (of the Holy 
writings) : this complete Theravada, 1 Canon of the Presbyters,’ is 
therefore also t ailed Aggavadu, First Canon,’ ” 

corresponds as minutely as possible with 5, 14 : — 

aggassa santike aggam gahetvd vdhyam tathdgatam j 
aggani kkhiltakd ihcrd aggam akamsu eangaham || 
tasmd hi so tht ravddo aggavddo ti vuccati J! 

•j-4,49 b' 5,22a:- 

' jS abbakdmi ca Sdfho ca Revato Khujjasobhito . 



almost identical.* The conventional phrases, which in such 
accounts are again and again made use of, are readily recog- 
nizable. 

The story of the presents which King Asoka sent to Ceylon 
to King Devanainpiyatissa with the invitation to accept Bud- 
dhism , is found in 1 1 . 32-40, and , in a second version, in 12-17. 
In a recapitulation of the events at the time of tin* conversion 
of Ceylon in chapter 17 of the !)., it occurs again for the third 
time. Verses in 17, 83-86* agree word for word with those 
in 12, 1-4. # • 

I call attention also to the accoitnt, which is twic* repeated, 
relating the call of Mahinda to his mission to Lanl>a. .The 
two versions have a common introduction. - }' It is related 
here how the yionks invite Mahinda to go. La and to 

preach there the faith of tlie^TSuITclfia. But lit? imagined, the 
time waft not ripe /or it, and betook himself to Vedisagiri on 
a visit to his mother. The two versions of t/ie story now 
follow (12, 16-28 and 29-40), describing how the god Sakka 
£lndrft[ appears to Mahinda and commands him to set out 
on Ilfs journey. Here again single verses correspond, 26 witli 
3 Ik; and 24 with 34, where Mahinda, in almost the same words, 
makes known his plan to depart-. It should be noticed also 
that again jn the second version some 4 prose is introduced 
(30-32)4 • 

• • • 

* Wf can compare verso 7, ft I : — * • 

etas mini sannipuUimhi thrro Alodial iatrajo ) 

, satthukappo mahdruujo pufhavyd n'atthi id iso ,i 
with the analogous verso ft, 2 : 

vtasmim sannipatamhi thero Kassapasarhayo ♦ 
sa/th n kappa mahdnwju pathainjd n'atthi id iso 
and 7, ft 8 : — 

arahanta uam sahassam ur.cintvdna ndt/ako | 
varam rararn (jahvtv&na akusi d hatnmasainjaha m 

it 1 i ft, ft :-■■■ _ • 

( Trahan dnarn pancamtam uccinitvdmi K asset pa I 
varum varam fjahetvdna akd$<- dh ammo vrnb/a ha m !j 

i This corrects my mistaken interpretation *»!' L>. and M.. pp. 10 11, 
in tlie separate ropy . where I wished to distinguish thro*; versions. 

•J The closing passage of the entire episode should he noticed especially, 
as it is at present found in J>. 12, ft0-4lu. The name verses, 30 37 and 
40-4 la. are repeated. The theras — in the second version it: speaks 
only of Mahinda — arista ill to the air like swans and fly away from 
Jambtidlpa, i.e., In dial to alight on the Missaka mountain (Mihintale in 
Ceylon). This repetition shows that two versions must have been 
mixed up. 1 suppose that originally 30-37 form the conclusion of the 
first version of the whole story, arid have their right place before 28, 
Here the words come appropriately : “ Let us be gone to the hill Missaka 
— the time is*eome,.0 honoured ones: the king has even jiow departed 
from the town, intent upon the chase.” It was indeed when he was 
.hunting that he met Mahinda and heard his first sermon. 
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Finally, in the last chapter of the I)., which for the most 
part is dry enumeration, the mixture of two versions can be 
proved. In 18* 45 to 19, 9 the kings from Mahasiva to 
Dutthagamani are next dealt with. Thereafter the following 
sections correspond : — 


19, 10 Saddhatissa 

19' 11-13 Lajjitissa 

19,1 4-20 Vattagarnan i 
19, 21-d2 Mahatissa * 


20, 1-7 Saddhatissa 

20, 8 Thulathana 

20,9-11. Lajjitissa 
* 20, 12-13 Khali atanaga 
20, 14-21 • V n\ t agaman i 
20, 22-23 Mahatissa 


The 19th chapter returns to the death of Dutthagamani, 
.whilst in the 2(1th chapter the history of the kings is continued. 
In chapter 22 we meet again with a double version, where in 
verses 12-26 and 27-33 the description is found of the Princes 
Varikanasika to Kurijanaga (Kiuldaniiga* in the M . ) . The 
second version restricts itself here entirely to a list of names 
and the reigns.* . 


2. Other peculiarities in the composition of the I), are 
the gaps which it repeatedly shows, the abrupt combination 
of single episodes, the constant interchange of question and 
answer, without the speaker being named. But another 
characteristic is specially important, and over 'this I must 
for a moment digress. There is in the L). a whole series *'of 
vefseS containing only the main points of the story, arranged 
as mnemonics, often without proper construction. I describe 
these verses as memory verses^ (Ger. 11 Memorial verse on 
grounds that will be apparent later. 

An interesting example of such a memory verse is found 
in the 1). 17, 3 et seq the story of the last four Buddhas, 
Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa, and Gotaina, and their 
visits to /byl on. "Recording t(7fKelegend , ih l 8Wt91tW' happened 
(‘very time in the following manner.j The Island was visited 
by a certain plague. This induced the Buddha to go there. 
He descended on a mountain in the Island and freed the people, 
in the first place, from the plague. Then he pleached to the 
princes and the people in the capital city. He received a 


* There are some more repetitions. The list of the heads of the order 
from I’pali to Mahinda, reiterated again and again, is interesting (4, 27 
sci]. ; f>, f)f» <sr<{. ; li\ .seq. ; 83 scq. , 103 seq.). The enumeration is given 
in each case from a different point of view ; in spite of that, the same 
verses are repealed many times. For example, 5, 70-77 — 4, 27-28 
(with the second and third lines transposed) ; 5, 7 8-7 9a = 4, 41 ; 
5. 81 f>, 09 ; 5. S3 84 ~ 4, 30 and 42 ; 5, 89-94 ~ 5, 103-107. Small 
vari at ion s o efcur . 

+ Compare my essay, D. and M., pp. 8-9. ^ J See M fc 16, 61 et neq, 
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garden as a gift and planted there a branc/i of the tree sacred 
to him,* which a nun had brought from Indj,a. As an object 
of worship the Buddha left relics behind him, which were 
preserved in a thupa. On leaving the Island he elected one of 
his pupils as head of the newly founded community. 

This is the course of events, except that witli the name of 
the Buddha, the names of the Island, the king, and the prin- 
cipal city, &c., are. altered. JLTnder Kakusandha, for example, 
Ceylon was called Ojadipa ; under Konagamana, Va fflcjjpa : 
under Kassajjg, MaaujacI jp a ; and under the historical Ootaina 
Buddha it was namelT ICanladipa or Tambapauui. * Also the 
'plague," which was TTie cause of t lie 1Sua<fija\s visit, was 
each time a different one ; under the first Ruddjia if was an ■ 
epidemic of fever which afflicted the Island ; undpr the second, 
a bad drought : under the third, a war which had broken otit* 
between t*wo prince*; of the land. Ootama Buddha came the 
first time to Ceylon in order to free the Island from frheyakkhas. 
demoniacal beings who had taken possession of it. The 
second time, the war between the two Naga kings. Mahodara 
and Oujodara, was the reason of his visit. 

The story of the visits of the (four) Buddhas to Oylon 
.begiils in the D. with this remarkable verse : — 

"The islanTl. the town and the king, the plague and the 
relics, the tope, the island and the mountain, the garden, the 
Bo-tree, the nun, the monk, and t ho best of the Buddhaa ; 
these are indeed the thirteen (subjects)." (17. d.)t 

This is obviously a kind of mnemonic, which at the begin- 
ning enumerates all the e. vents coming under notice in the story. 

* Ast.otama Buddha attained enlightenment and therewith Buddha 
hood whilst sitting under an Assatth^, tree {Ficus ref /yiosa), so also it 
happened with his three predecessors. The sacred tree ui Kakusandha 
was a Sirjsa ( A vac in sir ism), tliatof Konaganiann an 1 dim n ban * (Ficus 
(jlvmcrata), that of Kassapa a yj^rodha [Ficus i adieu). S'oeD. 17, 73- 
74, whore the names of the trees arc* enumerated in t wo apparently 
quite independent verses. 

f dipam pyrciu ca raja ca upaddutu it ca dhntuyo j 
thiipam di-pan ca. pabbatam uyynnam hndtii bhikkhuni | 

* bhikkhu ca baddhasseffha ca terasa honti tc tahirn )j 
In b , dipan naturally cannot' he correct. After 12-13 one expects 
a word such as river " or " tank," thereby fixing more definitely the 
position of the town. Olden berg suggests dahah. The story of the 
visits of the last four Buddhas is also found in D. 15, 34-42, 43-53, 
.54-64, 65- 73. Hero again we meet with memory verses. For 

example, 38 : — 

Kakusandha Afahdthcro Deiuikhfo ca pahhato | 

Ojadipe*'fdia t/apu re Ahhatfo nurna khatiiyo .j • 

and analogous to this is verse 48 and verse fin, about Konagamana and, . 
Kassapa, 
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The text then continues, pointing out the separate objects 
of the list, one after the other : 14 The beautiful island of La$ka 
is called Ojadipa, Varadipa, Mandadipa; it is also named 
Tambapauui. Abhavam ira. Vaddhamana, Visala, Anuradha- 
pura a re the names of the four towns contemporaneous with 
J 'me iw prea(:hing of the four Buddhas,” &c. The names of the 
four r kings then follow in verse 7, in verse 8 the enumeration 
of the plagues, in verse 9 that of the relies, in verse 11 the topes, 
in 12-13 the names of the rivej and tank on which the capital 
town at that time was situated, in 14 that o^the gacred mount- 
ain, in If) that of the garden, in 16-24 that of the sacred trees 
and of «the nuns who brought the branches, in 25 that of the 
• monks who founded the religion of Buddha. It is only a list of 
names, raw material for the story, no complete; history in itself. 
‘But from verse 26 and onwards the story of the first Buddha, 
Kakusandha, proceeds in regular sequence and systematic 
order. 

Memory verse# are further found in I). 19, 2-3, where the 
materials employed at the foundation of the great tope at 
A mi rad hap urn (Mahathupa, now Kuan veil JDagoba) are 
enumerated. How they were made use of is not mentioned. 
The description is completed in M. 29, I et seq . A list of. 
names then follows, in I). 19, 5 7, of those pivests who had 
(tome f,»ver from India for the festival of the •laying of the 
foundation stone ; this corresponds with M. 29 et seq. Antfther 
Ifst of twelve theras is found in verse 8 without more 
detailed reference being made to them. We have here there- 
fore to do with a memory verse . The explanation in this 
ease is given in the ' ^ lunava nisi^ * The above-mentioned 
twelve theras are emi irlerutecl^ < ’^ ‘antTi t says of them that they 
had their place in the immediate neighbourhood of the king 
at the ceremonies, in the centre of the circle of invited guests, 
at tho same place, which in M. 29, 48 is designated punna- 
ghatotthdnam , 44 the place of the filled chalice.” 

Finally I point out the remarkable memory verse in I). 1, 29 : 
"The throne, the animisa (sanctuary), the cloisters, the 
jewel house, the Ajapala (tree), and the Mucalinda (tree), 
together with the Khirapala (grove) as the seventh.” 

This verse refers to what happened immediately after the 
enlightenment. t It is found in the I), after the statement 

* PThv. 59, I 5. 18-21; 8Thv. 15(5, 5-16; 15(5, 36; 157, 0. 

Compare MT- 379. 2 to 381, 17. Also the memory verse found in 
I). 19, 9 is explained in the MT. 382, 19-35 PThv. 59, 21 et seq. ; 
SThv. 157, (> et seq. Compare 19 further on. 

t MV. 1 , 2 et seq. ; JNk., p. 77 et seq. Compare Kern, “ Manual of 
Indian Buddhism/’ p. 21 et seq. • . ‘ 
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concerning the latter, and before the story/>f the fi rut preaeji- 
ing in Benares, and fills up an existing gap, although only in 

the form of a table of contents. 

3. What conclusions do we arrive at from the peculiarities 
in the composition of the i). ( In the first place it is perfee tty 
clear that the I). represents an extremely primitive stage of the 
epic. If, for example, two independent versions of filename 
story are found beside each other, we may regard it as the 
outcome of an originally verbal tradition. Such versions as 
the IX show's can only he understood if we suppose that 
certain expressions and verses were fixed for the relater of any 
particular story by the regular custom of predecessors, but 
that the representation of the other parts was* left to their 
imagination. Thus it happens that as wo approach the 
period of the decline of oral tradition, the same stones 
show many variants, together with many examples of identity 
of language. Still we must he careful not to suppose that the 
•1). itself is the actual expression of this ora! tradition. Lt is 
much more likely that the author made use of a written source 
or sources, which on their part however hear the marks 
of the original oral tradition. The possibility is that the 1). 
arranged together different versions from different sources, 
or that this Qad already taken place. The suggestion, how- 
ever, that perhaps tin 1 authors did not realise Hi At only 
variants of the same story were being dealt with, is quite out 
of the question. The compilation must have been done with 
a purpose : it was intended to keep the various traditions as 
more or less authorized, and to hand them on further. 

We can determine still more closely t he nature of the com- 
position of the 1). It is very Jaiujun to the ancient 

Akhyana poetry of India.* The characteristic feature of this 
poetry, out of which the epic evolved, lies in this, that the 
entire story is not yet established in a form, hut only certain 
parts are metrically fixed and thereby a re secured from fuYther 
.departure from the tradition. Such parts especially were* 
passages of direct narration. One must remember, that they 
weue bound together by a tale in prose which was left to the 
judgment of the one who told the story, the actual words of 
which therefore were not settled. In this prose story the 
situation was described and the names of the people told. 
If these connecting links were given in verse, then poems in 


* Windisch, Verhandlungen d<T Geranr IMnloloyenversainmiun^, p. 28 ;• 
d. Mara and Huddha, p. 222 et saj. Olden borg, Dan altinpisclK* 
Akhyana, ZD MO. 37, p. 54 x( 8e<J., esp. p. 79; Akhy£na-ify mnen im 
Rigveda, ZDMG. 39, p* 52 et seq. Compare Geldner in Pischel und G, t# 
•^odisehe Studien L, p. 284 <7 
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ballad form were\ produced, such as those which form the 
primary elements of an epic. The oldest epics therefore are 
found to contain a great proportion of direct narration, while 
those of later development on the other hand give description 
of events. 

Rhys Davids* correctly points out that these different 
stages of development in the Akhyana poetry are to be found 
in the canonical books of the IJuddhists. * In the Thera and 
Then Gathas the speeches only are preserved ; a commentary 
must be used for the fratyework of the story, without which 
certain gathas would often be unintelligible. In the Suttantas 
of -thevsecom} book of the Digha-Nikaya, both the .speeches 
in verse and, the story in prose are part of the canonical text. 
Finally we Ijave ballads in which the story* is handed down 
iff metrical form. With these we stand on the threshold of 
true epic poetry. • 

In the I>. we are reminded of these first steps of the epic 
poem. It is not yet a perfect epic, although single episodes, 
such as, e.g . , the visit of Kakusandha to Ceylon, are elaborated 
into the manner of ballads. Several passages can only be 
understood if we assume that a prose narration binds the 
single metrical parts or fragments together. Memory verses 
are inserted as a help in such places, in which the separate 
subjects, only are enumerated that are to be used in the 
presupposed prose narration. The* combination of prose and 
verse is met with twice. f 

. Now we can understand why in the 1)., as I have already 
suggested above, so many dialogues a re found wit'll no 
mention of the speakers’ names. For example, in the story 
of the expulsion of the Yakklias from Ceylon in D. 1, the 
Buddha speaks in verse 55, verse 50 gives the Yakkha’s 
answer, and in 57 the Buddha speaks again. In D. 11, 28 
Iking , A atl M * 

to undertake the^ journey, to JambucUpa to , King Asoka, 
abruptly occurs witb()uT^eveTi "’mentioning who is spoken 
to. In I). 13, 2 King Devanampiyatissa speaks first, in 3 
the answer is given by people standing near him, in 4 the 
king speaks again. I). 13, 10 18 is a dialogue between 
Devanampiyatissa and Mahinda, in which the king speaks 
first, then the monk, then again the king. A discussion 
between the same characters is found in I). 14, 21 -28a and 
14, 01-05. 

* Huddhist India p. 1H2. ^ • 

f D. 4,* 47 (cf. above, p. f>) and 12, 30-33. In the last case the 
account of the call of Mahinda by Sakka is in the maity written in prose., 
but begins and ends in verse. 
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In all these cases the speaker is not once gained, or at most 
only the one beginning the discourse. It * \v«s"origi nail y 
supposed that the reciter united the several speeches by ex- 
planatory words, in which he made clear to his hearers the 
situation and the characters. 

But otherwise in many places the account of the I), is only 
to be understood when the commentator’s words are read into 
it. In L). 5, 55 -59 a prophecy about .Uoggaliput t a ,,.„t ke presi- 
dent of the Third Council, is found, without it being said by 
* wTiom and on »wha1 occasion the pryphecy was nuuh\ From 
M. 5, 98 at saq. we learn that there were priests of the Second 
Council vyho after its conclusion foresa w t he coming decline 'of 
the teachings of the Buddha and the re-establishment; of the 
faith by Moggaliputta. It is told in tin 4 story of tlw conversion 
of Devanarnpiyatissa, l>. 12, how .Mahinda. after the king had 
returned from the Mmsaku hill to the capital city of Ammkiha- 
pura, consecrated the layman Bhanduka. one of his followers. 
Then follows without any intervention verse <M : "The thera. 
standing on the top of the hill, spoke to the chariot driver : 
No, a chariot is not 'permitted :the Holy Out* has forbidden it/’ 
This can only he understood if then 4 is added . according to 
M. 14* 42. that in the meantime the night is past and the king 
sends his charioteer in the morning to 1 he Missaka. hill in order 
to bring Mahinda and his followers into the town. - " 

In I). 15 it is related how a tope was erected over , rel ies 
which had been brought to Ceylon by Sumana. C|>on that* 
follows, in verses 34 73. the story of t h<‘ last four Buddhas 
and their visits to Ceylon : nothing is given hv wav of intro- 
duction. In order to understand t he context . the w hole of 
the following incident' must be added, that Mahinda. brings 
to the king’s notice, that the spot where the tope was Imilt 
was already consecrated through the influence of the Bud- 
dhas.* 

The meaning of the expression, memory rerxas is now ex- 
plained clearly and my chosen designation justified. • They 
lead us to the stage of development of the. Akhyj'uiji poetry. 
With their help the one reciting holds in readiness in his 
memory the material essential for any recounting of the 
story. In this way, for example, he was able, according to the 


* Many verses in the I). are impossible to understand without a com- 
mentary, or at least their true meaning can only he understood by 
means of one. Thus, e.q., in 2, 17-18 ( - M. 1, 52 ■■57), t he legend 
of Samiddhi is told. The explanation of who Sarniddhi was is left to 
the oral version of theroeiter. - The same can he said of 1). 2.°29 ( M , 
1, 48 ctseq.).D. < 1 , 12 (.„ M. a, 89-97), D. 7, 49 M. 5, 228 it nut/.), 
}Jnd of other plains. 
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statements in 1 , 29\(v. p. 10), to relate, one after the other, the 
whole of the events of the life of the Buddha which happened 
between the night of his enlightenment and the first sermon 
at Benares, without running the risk of forgetting. But I do 
not therefore mean to say that the D. was a kind of handbook 
for rhapsodists reciting the history of Ceylon. In this respect 
the IX is only a reflex of its source or sources, and in its form 
there are still traces of former rhapsodic deKverv. 

• 

11. — A Comparison of the Mahavamsa and Dipavamsa. 

1 have already said that the M.* and I). were not only 
* in agreement? with regard to the matter contained in each, 
buf also with regard to the order in which this matter 
was arranged. This is to he seen in the smallest details, 
so that the supposition of a purely accidental coincidence 
seems quite* out of the question. As there is no doubt that 
the ftf. i s .youngbr th an the .IX, two suppositions only are 
possible : e i tlier the M. has borrowed its material and arrange- 
ment from the IX, or else both the M. and the I). have 
borrowed from the same sources, either directly or indirectly. 
The latter supposition is. as we shall see, the correct one. 

Only in two not very important examples doe^the arrange- 
ment of material in the HI. differ from that in the f). The 
statement about the sending out of Buddhist missionaries 
comes in the IX after' The history of flic Third Council (8, 

1 '(i srq.). It was at this Council that the resolution k was 
determined t upon. It must have been only a matter of 
taste that persuaded the author of the M. to put the account 
before the story of Mahinda's mission (12. 1 <i svq. D. 12. 
8 at sag.). He evidently did not wish to separate this mission 
from the other missions, among which it was certainly the 
most important. 

Th6 matter in the second wise, concerning Jjhn^tpi^pf the 
visit, of* the .Buddha . Ip Baeka* is somewhat different. In 
the Si. (15, 51 ft seq ) the story is told by Mahinda 
when he fixed the place for the future Great Tope. The 
account occurs twice in the IX , first with reference to the 
building of the Thiiparama (15, 54 ct scq.). and then again 
after the story of the bringing over of the sacred Bo-tree 

* Tlie Mahavaiiso, in Roman characters , with the Translation sub- 
joined vol. 1., hv 0. Tumour, (‘nylon. 1837 ; The Mahavaysa, 

from first to thirty sixth chapter, rev by H. journal) gala and 

P. A. He«S. Batuwantudawe, OofbmbQ. 188-3; The M ah Avail sa , 
part II.. translate! by Wi jesiiiha, to which is prefixed the Translation 
of the first part by Tumour, Colombo, 1889. » t 1 
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(17, 1 et seg .). There seems here to be A difference in the 
tradition, which is supported by the repetition in the I).* 
The account harmonizes in that it allows Mahinda to tell 
the tale, but it ivS completely at variance with regard to the 
occasion on which it happened. The M. follows here, for 
once! a tradition, although in a minor matter, which does not 
occur in the D. 

The similarity hKween th« M. and l). is riot only conlined 
to the material y,nd the arrangement of tire same. but is 
also carried <mt in minute* details.. Quite a large number of 
verses in both epics are exactly similar. t Especially in the 
last chapter of the I), many identical verses* ' are iound.J 
M. 11, 28-29. in comparison with I). 11. ‘>2 Tl, is very inter- 
esting. and also* 12. 12 with 17. S,‘i. Tlie text of the M. 
here shows the influence of both versions of the 1). : M. II. 
28 I). 12, 1 and 1*7. S3 Mil. 29a I), li . X\h. 

A number of other verses correspond wry nearly, hut not 
so exactly. But they are so alike that, it 'is impossible to 
account for their similarity by mere coincidence. $ 


* The Slop. 340. 32 <t seif.. mentions 1 1 > « * episode with r*'!'* *r* *i i< * to 
the story of tho*bringing o\ er of the Ho tree; it lollows thus the second 
version of the It. 

■f 1 have noted the follow in : 1). I2.4r/ = M. 11,31/*: I). 12,5 = M . I I , 
34 ; D. 12, 516c = lM. 14,8; P. 1 2. 0 16 = M. 14.206 ; l). I 4 , 2S6, 29a = 
M. 15, 192; D. 14, 296 = M. 15. 193a ; O. 14.306= M. 15, 104 a. 

+ Thus. D. 20, 20 -2 1 M. 33, 1026 104c; 1). 2u. 23 2!a=.\l. 34, 
1 0-1 la; IX 21, 356 = 10. 35. 2a; 1). 21, 4 16 4 2a M., 35, 15; I). 
*22 , 7 9a- M. 35. 94 90a (the mimes of the diiforent funks which 
are enumerated at. thispleee differ ureat-ly from one , -mother i r t the two 

epics) ; D. 22, 216 M. 30, 4a ; I). 22. 28 M. 35, 115: I). 22, 29 M. 
35, 123; D. 22, 30 M. 30, 1 ; 1). 22, 31 M. 30. 0; D. 22. 32 33 
M. 30, 18 19; LX 22, 51 M. 30, 57 ; 1). 22, 50a i\L 30, 1 05a ; IX 22, 
00 M. 37, 1. 

§ Wo have only to compare, f.f/.. JM. 17, 10 12: 

chi tvam , bheuira Samaria , (jantva Pappha fnram varum , | 
ai/i/akan (c mahardjam cram raj vacanam rada ; IJ 
snhdyo tc , maharaja . maharaja Mara ppiyo i| 

* pasanno buddhanamayc thupam kdnlam irchali j 
munino dhdtuyo dchi . . . . 
with the corresponding place hi the D. 15, 0 7: 

chi tvam , Suman a ndya, Pdfatipuf/apuram r/antvd [ 

Asokam dha?n - ard jdnam , evam cdrocaydhi tvam : jj 
• sahoyo tc , maharaja , pa sauna bwidhaedsanc : | 

dchi dhdtuvaram tassa , thupam kdhati satthuno. '! 

Other verses of this type are : M. 4. 57 IX 4 , 496, 5, 22 ; J\1. 5. 

32 et *eq. D. 0, II c.t 'sec,.: M"5, 2306 I ). 7, 35a; :\I.r>Jl, It 

D. 11 , 18 ; M. 1 1 . 19 D ll. 25 ; M. 14.14 I). 12. 50 ; VI . 35. |g 

•I ). 20. 3; M. 33/13 - D. 20. 7 ; M. 33, 34 D. 20, 14. 
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•In all these casks two suppositions must be considered, 
cither that the author of the M. adopted these verses un- 
changed, or with little alteration from the D., or that they 
were to be found in older sources. For some of the verses 
the first suggestion is at all events worth consideration. That 
the D. was known to the author of the M. is quite certain, 
and iV is not at all unlikely that he, here and there, borrowed 
from it, considering the Indian** way of' working in such 
cases. But in other verses wh decidedly ggt the impression 
that they, were officially stamped by tradition, and therefore 
the words were fixed in the same way for the author of the 
I). as for the •author of the M. This in my opinion must 
be assumed, dor instance, for the words with which Asoka 
im parts t o J )<*v an a i npiy at issa t ^ ^ ^ pled 

The teac h i ngs of th(^Biiclclli a (1). 12. 5 M. 1 1 , 34) 

I have taken refuge in the Buddha, in the law. and in 
the priesthood ; 1 have declared myself as belonging to the 
laity of the church of the son of Sakya.”* 

Or for the words with which Malunda announces his mission 
to Devanampivatissa on the IVKssaka hill (T). 12, M M. 
14, 8) : 

“ We are monks. () Mahara ja, disciples of [t he Lord of 
the Truro ••Faith. Out of pity for tliee are we come hither 
from J am bud i pa . ” ' t 

Or, lastly, for the important section in which is given the 
firftl written account of the liolv wr itings under King Vatta- 
gamani (I). 20, 20 21 M. 33, \02h~i()kt) : 

u The text of the Tipilaka and its commentary, the learned 
priests in early times handed down by word of mouth. 
But on perceiving that- men were becomin g evi l, the priests 
assembled together and wrote down the teaching in books, 
wo that it should last for everd’J 

5. In spite of all these similarities the M. is separated 
by a deep gulf from the 1). The composition of the D. is 
inartistic and clumsy. The M. is a work of art, a kdvya . 
according to the standard of Indian poetry. The auflioFTs 

* A ham b add ha ft ca dhammad ca sadghah ca sarauam gato , | 
updsakattam doses im idakya p utlas&a sdaane. j| 

| Samand mayam, maharaja, dhammardjassa sdvakd , J[ 
tau eva anukampdya Jambudipd i hdgatd. !| 

X Pital^alta yapdlih ca tassd atfhakathav ca him \ 

mukhapdfhena. d ues uni p hhe hhikkhli mahdntaif. >| 
hdnim disvdna sattdnam tada bhikkhd samdgutu j 
draff h i^uftham dhammassa poUhukesu Ulchdpayum. || 
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fully convinced of it himself, and wishes hi j poem t-o be recog- 
nized as a work of art. This he makes quite clear in his 
pr oem (1, 1-4) : — 

“ After worshipping the supreme Buddha, the altogether 
pure, sprung from an illustrious race, I write the Mahavamsa, 
consisting of various uninterrupted sections. This (the 
Mahavamsa), composed by the ancients, is in many places 
too diffuse, in others too concise, also many repetitions occur. 
Listen now to this quinine, thaUwhich is free from such fault s, 
wfiicF is eat^y understand anc[ easy to rememjier, that 
which has been handed down by tradition, calling forth feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain ; that which calls t\«1h feelings of 
pleasure and pain in those places where plcasure.and pain are 
spoken of.” • # 

Of the importance of this proem enough cannot be said. 
The author hero commends ids work, which has found in him- 
self the adequate expression of the feeling of his day. He 
puts himself into conscious opposition with older works of the 
same type, which he reproaches with many mistakes, above 
all with inequality of representation. These faults he seeks 
to avoid in his own work. But even this new M. puts for- 
’wart} the claim that its contents rest upon oral tradition,* /a. , 
that the autlfor has not collected fresh material, but simply 
rentiers the tradition in a better form than is fouilcf in the 
works of the ancients. 

One might he inclined to think that the proem of the ML 
refers directly to the D. t in which, it is true, the faifft 
complained of, that of irregular representation , appears. 
The words “‘free from such faults” would look like a slight 
mockery of the self-conscious saying, “ without faults,” J 
which is found in the proem of D. Ik In reality our M. 
means, as we shall see, by the " Mahavamsa of the anejents,” 
the original work, upon whie.h it., as well as the I)., is founded. 
And therefore the reproach raised against it applies to the 
1). as well, because it (the 1).) reproduces the original work 
’with more slavjsh faithfulness, and its p roe in is also taken 
woi;d for word from it. 

The M. compared with the I), has (‘very claim to be regarded 
as a work of art. The story proceeds in it in a logical manner, 


* Sutito cd up&gaiam . In the proem of the D. wo have corresponding 
to this, vnipHam parampo rdgn tain in 4, and ariydgatam (01 don berg : 

' ‘ h andodjdo wn h y ^ Sn j n ts 1 1 ) in 5. 1 1 is of interest, to compare the rather, 

bombastic and vamgim’iou.s proem of the I). with that of the far simpler 
and more unpretending M. Slid* mode ration bespeaks the ppet * 
t Oldenberg, I). Introd., f). IT has tentatively spok^lT^tlffThTsr^ 

X Vajjitarn Icfti (luxe hi — nyidoxam . 
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without inconvenient breaks or repetitions. It runs parallel 
with the D. at times in such a way that whole episodes in both 
epics are evidently two different versifications of the same 
material. 9 But the M. amplifies and supplements the IX, or 
else represents the subject in a more concise manner. The 
greater ability shown in the handling of speech an d metre in 
the in contrast to the IX has been referred to. Also the 
niceties of especially the nlav wordp.t is more 

evident in the M. than in the IX f To sum up, we notice every- 
where in the M. the hand of a poet, working deliberately, 
lingering f>ver bis material ' and endeavouring to' clothe it in 
suitable fform.. “ The M. is a work of art, created by a man 
■who well deserves the name of poet, and who moulds the 
variety of unmanageable material, not perhaps with genius, 
but* * * § with taste 'and skill.’' J 

I must here add a word on the conclusion of the M. Our 
manuscripts have after ,‘17 , 50 the words “ MafidvamttQ nitthilo 
The Tika also does not proceed further. Further, the final 
verse of the M. corresponds to the last sloka hut one of the 
IX 22, 75. These reasons alone are of enough weight to 
prove that the original work ended really with this verse, 
and that the remaining part of 3/, as well as the following 
chapters, originated from a later writer. An observation of 
the language employed confirms this supposition. In the 
verses after 37, several words are found which do not appear 
in The older M.§ Finally 1 refer to 37, 73, where th e Dath a- 
dhatuvamsa is mentioned, whose subject is the history of 
tooth relic. If this is the Dathavamsa, still 
extant-, which seems to me probable, and not its Sinhalese 
prototype, then the second half, after M. 37, must have been 
written after the yettt 1219. 


* This is true, for example, in M. la, I v.t scq. i>. 13, 10, and other 
places 'in the Mahinda legend, especially M. 14, 1 seq. ----- D. 12, 45 seq. 
In other parts the version of the M. is more spontaneous when com- 
pared with the D. This is seen in t he account of the First Council 
(M. 3 et 8eq. with D. 4, I scq. ; 5, 1 seq-), in the Nigrodha episode (M. 5, 
36 seq. with D. 6, 24 seq.), and other places. 

t Nearly every page of the M. offers examples. I will only refer to 
1, 25 and the play on the words bkai/a and abhaya , to 1, 43 ( Uruvela and 
uruvira ), 1, 76 (sagano sagan am jinam ), 3, 14 (in one place sukkapalckha 
moans k< bright half of the month,” in another “ the company of the 
devout”), &c. We find an alliteration in M. 34, 46 (saddhim sandhaya 
sddhukam) ; a rhyme in M. 5, 11 06 and 1 1 la. 

J The author, JD, and M., p. 24. 

§ Thus vgyamnti in 56, vanibbaka in, ,70. paribbaya in 88 , ubbhava EC. 
in 94. Also Sthala< as the name for the Island (in 62). is foreign to the 
older M. 
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By the continuation of the old M. thf original conclusion 
must have suffered a slight alteration. At the end of every 
chapter there is a stanza containing a sentence common to 
each. It is very certain that originally a stanza of similar 
character was to be found at the end of t he whole work. \Ve 
can perhaps imagine what the contents of this last sentence 
would have been. It was already existing in the original 
work, and from frhis passed on to the !>.. whose last sloka (22, 
76) it forms. Probably it wis clothed in a more elaborate 
form in the # M. * The aut hor who.continues the M. Ijas put the 
last two verses of the 1). at the head of his poem and thereby 
bound, it and the old epic together : •' 


A tiff (l It u*a injamni' emm yd vajiva lit suhhf/vuhjtain 
katva gato yatknkammam so M a h asm a Uh a pa t i . |j 
tasmd a s d dft/ii samsaggoiu arahd parivajjiya 
alii nj vdsivisam kb ip paw harry y' at ink Horn bud ho* il 

6. But there exist, besides differences in form, also import- 
ant differences in the subject matter of the M. and I). The 
action of the M. moves within the same framework as that of 
the D., but inside this framework the M. introduces a not 
insignificant? amount of new material. Much of this is men- 
tioned shortly in the 1)., but much is also completely "wanting. 

*If we turn our attention to the composition of the M. as a 
whole, we find that it is divided distinctly into two principal 
parts. The first part finishes at chapter XX., and is divided 
again into two subdivisions, chapters I.-X. and XT. XX. 
The centre of interest lies in the second subdivision, which 
comprises the story of [)yy aiJiain.piyatissa and the eon version 
of Ceylon. The preceding ten chapters form a kind of double 
introduction, viz., chapters 1. -V., the story of Buddhism in 
India to Mahinda's time, and chapters VI. X., the previous 
history of the Sinhalese dynasty from Viiaya. 

The'"sec'ohd'' part'*of ’’ tTiFTST ' ’Begins" Tiii Vliaptor XXI. with 
the ascent to Jhc throne of Mahasiva ; in length this is nearly 
equal to the first part. In the I), we have reached Mahasiva 
at 18, 45, and what follows comprises only 192 verses more. 
This disproportion is explained by the fact that in the second 
part of the M. a fresh subject presses into the foreground, 
viz., the story of King DuUhaganiani. The “ Dutthagamani 
ffp i c-H as we may suitably call it, becomes an entirely 
independent poem, comprising chapters XXII. -XXXII.-; 


* In our D. the lino is, ahirn rasivisarn vdsi (Oldenborg : conj. vasi) 
k&reytf atthah ilton bhavc. 

o 2 
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while in the D. only thirteen verses in all are devoted to this 

king> 

It is wonderful how loosely the Dutthagamani episode is 
fitted into the continuity of the whole* Chapter XXII. begins 
with the words : — 

“ After he had killed Elara, Dutthagamani became king*,” 
and thcyi continues : — 

“The account of the order (of events) is "to explain this 
according to the following.” t * 

And then jthe author goes back. Dutthagamani is* the son of 
Kakavan natissa. The latter is descended, in the third gener- 
ation, from a younger brother of De van am piy ali ssa , Malui- 
naga, who had founded a dynasty in Kohana, in the south-east 
part of Ceylon*, under romantic circumstances. Chapters 
XXlll. and XXIV. then relate of the youth of Dutthagamani, 
of his elephant Kaudula and his ten heroes; and of the war 
between him and' '"fflflnother Tissa after his father’s death. 
Dutthagamani is victorious. He and his brother are recon- 
ciled, he assumes the Government, and then begins a long 
planned war of revenge against the Damila, who have taken 
possession of the northern half of the Island and the capital 
city of Anuradhapura. The whole of chapter XXV. is devoted 
to this war. Dutthagamani takes possession first eft a number 
of outlyirfg' forts, then seizes the fortified town of Vijita, an$ 
defeats Elara not far from Anuradhapura. The leader of the 
Damila falls in the conflict by Dutthagamani’s own hand.J 

After another victory over BKaftuka, an ally of Elara who 
had hastened to assist him, Dutthagamani reunites the Govern- 
ment of the whole of Lanka under himself at Anuradha- 
pura. We must now notice a section in the Dutthagamani 
epic. 

Hitherto only the warrior hero has been depicted, and that 
in a style truly epic and popular. I do not hesitate to say 

* The numerical proportion is really striking. The first part of the M . 
contains in ali 1 ,51 l verses, of which 701) fall to the share of the Mahinda 
episode, 802 t(> the two introductions. The I), up to ?*8, 45 contains 
1,153 verses. The remaining 102 verses of the D. correspond to the 
1,404 versos in the second part of the M. Of these, 801 are the Duttha- 
gamani epic, which surpasses even the Mahinda episode in length. 
Dutthagamani plays the same part in the oldor M. as Parakkamabahu 
in the later. (See Copleston. The Epic of Parakrama. JRAS. C.B., 
No. 44, 181)3, p. 00.) 

t Eiarnni ghatayitvana rujahu D aft hag a man i | 
tadaithadipanatthaya anupubbakathd a yam '! 

X This conflict is a very favourite theme of Sinhalese artists. It is 
found as* one, of the wall paintings in Mu' largest of the five rock temples 
at 8 ° -t -‘alled Malulvihara. Compare. Burrows’ " Buried 

Cities oFCey Ion, ’ ' p. 25. 
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that this chapter is the most thrilling hj the whole of th$ M. 
In parts, as for instance the description m of the storm over 
Vijita, the representation has even a certain grandeur. 
A stream of popular tradition is here united with the priestly 
tradition, which predominates in the entire 1). and also in 
most parts of the rest of the M. In the intoned recitations 
of the monks, glorifying the Buddha, his teachings, /*nd his 
followers , the poetry of noble warriors combines with the clash 
of weapons and the noise of battle. 

But priestly •tradition lias seized the figure of t he popular 
warrior and made him a hero of the faith. *The great 
swordsman who united the kingdom of Lanina had naturally 
to be surrounded by the halo of a patron <>£ the Buddhist 
faith, and to be a devoted admirer of t he priest jv community.* 
The transition from the iirst to the second* part of* the 
Dutthagamani episode is characteristic. At the end of chapter 
XXV. it is told how the king is sitting in his palace, hut in 
spite of all his success he feels d ee p ly unhappy at the thought 
of the streams of blood he has sKech He afterwards atones for 
his misdeeds by pious works. Chapter XXVI. describes the* 
building and solemn dedication of the Mjiricayat.ti Tope , f and 
of ’the monastery belonging thereto fmiapter XXVII. the 
building of 4-lie dwelling for the priests, called the Lohapasiida, 
“ the brazen palace.' 1 Then follows in chapters «XX VIII.- 
XXXI., in great detail, the history of the Malta thiipa, “.the 
Great Tope,” including the preliminary works, the ceremonial 
laying of the- foundation stone, the commencement of .the 
building, the construction of the relic shrine, J which was 
especially artistically decorated, and the collection and 
entombment of the relics. Before the completion of the great- 
tope Dutthagamani fell sick. His death is described in 
chapter XXXII., not without poetical inspiration. 

Such are the contents of the Dutthagamani episode. The 
substance of it was known at^ the time of the I). *ln the 
few verses which are dedicated to King Dutthagamani in the 

* Wo should notice also tlio undoubted popular name of Dutt hagainani , 
“ .ifrfl , picked Gamani which suits the unruly warrior, rising to the 
throne over blood and dead men , far bettor than the founder of menus 
teries and the builder of dagobas. The attempted explanation of the 
name in M. 24, 7 is weak. ^ 

i Now the M irisTrli 'Hugo ha at Armi adhti pi i rn . Se< * * ‘Arch i- 
tectural Remains of Anuradhapuru p. 19 <7 scq. , plaT-os A I V. XXT. 

J' ffliatugdbbha tlio cell like room in the centre of the otherwise # 

massive tope wliieh serves as a receptacle for the relies. The 
description of the decoration of this room, as well as that of th« Loha- 
pdsada in XXYTT., is of interest* ft reminds us of simihu # passages in 
Homer, as. for example, the celebrated description of the shield tit 
Achilles. • 
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D. the chief points of his history are mentioned. The ten 
heroes , the elephant Kandula, the defeat of the thirty- two kings 
are referred to in IS, 53-54 ; in 19, 1 the building of the Loha- 
pasada, and in 19, 23 the wonderful death of the king. We 
can gather from the memory verses in 19, 2-9 that the erection 
of the Great Tope by Dutthagamani, and incidentally the 
festival of the laying of the foundation stone, agreeing with 
the M. even in the details, must have beep known to the 
compiler of the D. # 

It is perhaps probable that the D. and M. differ also in 
their purpose. The former renders only the priestfy tradition : 
the popular tradition, which runs side by side with it, does not 
enter into it at* all, or very little. Its interest is practically 
confined to the* Mahinda episode. It does not. concern itself 
in the slightest* with the glorification of the warrior Gamani, 
but more with him as the patron of the chprch. But in the 
M. the stream of popular epic is mingled with the tradition of 
priestcraft. How .far this condition of things was present in 
the character of the sources to which the M. and D. go back 
will be discussed later. 

7. Besides the great Dutthagamani epic, the M. contains 
in the second part a number of shorter episQdes, which 
the D. either does not mention at all or at most only in a few 
words. But if we examine these episodes, they fully bear out 
the conclusions we have arrived at from the character and 
contents of the Dutthagamani epic. They also demonstrate 
the fact that in the M. popular elements press in which -are 
foreign to the D., or at least far removed. These episodes 
are either of the kind treating of secular politics, or they are 
anecdotes, stories, tales, and legends, just as may be found in 
the popular literature of other peoples. Investigators into 
the comparison of legends and tales, seeking after analogies 
in th <2 Pali epics, may be compelled to take them almost 
exclusively from those episodes which are specially peculiar 
to the M. 

It would 'lead too far were I to enumerate the whole of the 
episodes coining under our notice, and relate their contents. 
I will take only the more important ones, namely, those that 
offer some points of comparison, and refer shortly to the others. 

The first half of the M., as already mentioned, is relatively 
poor in such episodes.* Nevertheless, the story of the youth 


* It, is owing to the greater interest in secular politics, which is 
more pronounced in the M. than in the D. , that the genealogy of the 
Indian kings from Aj&tasattu to Kalasoka and from the latter to 
|>hamm&soka is Continued (M. 4, I et aeq, ; 5, 14 et seq,). 
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of Nigrodha (M. 5, 43-63) is an Indian tale of true popular 
character. The I). only knows the monk ‘Nigrodha as the one 
who converted Asoka ; it gives no history of his descent and 
early life. According to the M. he was the son of Prince 
Sumana, who was killed by Asoka; and his wife, then with 
child, fled to a Candala village, and there, guarded by the 
nymphs (devoid) of a Nigrodha tree, gave birth to the.child. 
In the Nigrodha, episode is inserted (506 d seq.) the story of 
the three honey dealers, hearing very much the character 
of a Jataka ^ orHbirth story. It explains the affection which 
Asoka feels for the monk, by the* connection whirl! both had 
already had together in an earlier existence. The story is so 
loosely fitted in that it can easily be taken away without 
disturbing the ^sequence at all. 

A good subject for a romance is found in *the episode Of 
Prince Tissa (M.,5, 1556 et seq.). He once asked King 
Asoka why monks renounce all pleasure in life.. In order to 
instruct him the king gave over tin? kingship to him for 
seven days. But at the conclusion of that time he was to be 
put to death. When the week had passed and Tissa appeared * 
before the king, the latter asked him why he had become so 
thin. Tissa answered, from fear of death. The king then 
pointed out* that just as he, because of the thought of ap- 
proaching death, had no pleasure even in kingshjp, so the 
mbnks who have always before them the thought of death 
and the transitoriness of things, must be oblivious to the 
pleasures of the world. Tissa thereupon believed.* 

The story of Vijaya and the witch Kuveni is purely legendary 
(M. 7, 96 et seq.). When Vijaya comes to Lanka with his 
followers, the Island is inhabited by Yakkhas. A Yakkhini 
in the disguise of a bitch entices Vijaya 5 s comrades to follow 
her, and leads them to her mistress Kuveni, who bewitches 
them and banishes them into an underground hole. *At last 
Vijaya sets out to seek his vanished friends. He .meets 
Kuveni, but withstands her witchcraft, and forces her with 
drawn sword 4o set free his imprisoned companions, j* Kuveni 


* Then? is an analogy to this story in the history of Kathasari tsagara , 
chapter 27 (Tawney , 1., 235). The idea that the thought of impending 
d^ath embitters all joy is at the bottom of the parable of the “ sword of 
Damocles,” Cicero, Tuscul. 5, Gl ; Horace, Carm. 3, 1, 17. Compare 
also Gesta Romanorum, 143. 

f Tumour (The Mahavayso, Introduction, p. xliv.) has already 
remarked on the striking similarity between this tale and the story of 
Kirke in Homer’s Odyssey. In the Kuveni saga are also founji other 
legendary motifs appearing;in oflher sources. Thus, for instance, it is 
related in Raj&v, 16, 24 that the Yakkhini, when she assisted Vijaya in 
the destruction of the Yakkhas, took the form of a mare (velafiiba w'h 
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becomes Vijaya’s wife, helps him to banish the Yakkhas from 
Lank&, but in the end is cast off by him. 

Excellent material for a story is found from M. 9, 13 onwards 
in the history of Princess Ummadacitta. She was locked up in 
the palace because it had been prophecied that her son would 
kill his mother’s brother and seize the crown for himself. * In 
spite pf every precaution, Dighagamani contrived to get through 
to her, and to enjoy her love.* She managed to hide in safety 
the boy whom she bore. The uncles later learnt of his existence. 
They had all the boys of the village killed where he, as they 
thought , Vas being fostered, — a slaughter of the innocents of 
Bethlehem in. Ceylon history, — the youthful Pandukabhaya 
was the only one who hid himself, and thereby escaped the 
massacre, 'fhe D. 10, 4, 8-9 contains some, indication that 
the* story was* known to it : Her youngest child was a girl 
named Citta. She filled with love all me*n who beheld her ; 

therefore she was called Ummadacitta The learned 

son of Di'glnivu, the clever Gamarii, carried on love intrigues 
with the Princess Citta while he was serving under Pandu-’ 
visa. In consequence of this intercourse a prince named 
Panduka was born. In order to safeguard him he was sent 
to the district of Dovanka.”f 

The story of the just deeds of the Pamila Prince Elara, 
the predecessor of the great Dutthagamani, is of •more general 
interest (M. 21, 15 et xeq.). He had a hell fastened oveUhis 


mtivdgena ). That, is a (rue folklore feature. Witches in disgiyse of 
mares are also mentioned in Kathdsaritsagara 37, tale 3 (Tawney, 1 . , 
p. 343), as Well as in M, 10, 53 et xeq . , in the story of the youth of 
Pandukabhaya, whom a Yakkhinf serves as a war horse in the disguise 
of a mare. Finally from the same source. Raja v. 15, 31 et xeq.. Kuveni 
is related as having three breasts. It was prophecied of her that the 
third breast would disappear when her husband came. When Vijaya 
cam© tile prophecy was fulfilled, and she recognized from that that the 
stranger was destined to be her husband. Compare with this story the 
remarks of Benfeys, Pantsehatantra 1, 510 et xeq. in the D. the 
name of Kuveni is not even mentioned. ~ 

* A parallel to this tale is, as Hardy (Idg. F., Anzoiggr. 13, 28) rightly 
remarks, the story of Devagabbha and her love union with Upasagara 
in the Ghata Jataka (Fausbdll, IV., p. 79 et. xeq.). The reason gfven 
for the imprisonment of Devagabbha is in the Ghata Jataka the same 
as in the M., and there as here the motif is the exchange of the child. 
For the connection of the tale of the Ghata Jataka with the Harivamsa, 
see Hardy, Einebuddhistische Bear heitung der Krsna-Sage, ZDMG. 
53, 25 et xeq., esp. 32 et xeq. 

f We meet again, in the history of Pauduk&bhaya, folklore charac- 
teristics, For instance, his meeting with the daughter of one of his 
uncleg. The maiden hands him food on a plantain, leaf. The leaf 
turns in to© gold in her hand. The prince, sees in that a heavenly sign 
and makes the maiden his wife. She was given the name of Suvanna- 
pdli, M. 10,30 h'et seq. 
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bod, the rope from which hung outside, so that any one who 
sought judgment might ring it. The first to pull the rope was 
a cow, whose calf had been run over by one of the king’s own 
sons. El&ra ordered his son to be crushed under the wheels of 
the same cart. At another time a bird sought help of tl\e 
king ; as her offspring had been devoured by a snake. The 
king ordered the snake to be brought and killed. On a third 
occasion an old woman pulled the bell rope. She had* laid 
some rice out to dry and an untimely rain had spoilt it. El&ra 
recognized therein a punishment for himself for sins he had 
committed, ^He did penance, and* the gods vouchsafed that 
rain should fall only once a week at a certain time of the night 
in his kingdom from that time forward.* •’ 

Material and* motifs for romances and taky arc further 
found : — * * 

(1) In the history*of the adventures of Vattagamani and his 

wife Anuladevi, M. 33, 37 et seq , , who had to flee before the 
Damijas and seek refuge in the Southern Province. Later 
Vattagamani regained the government from the Damila 
Prince Dathika. There is much in the story of Vattagamani 
that .recalls that of Dutthagaiuani, as for example, the eight 
’heroes of the former compared with the ten of t he lat ter. The 
D. devotes ynly verses 20, 14, LS, 19, 20, 21 to Vaitaga- 
maui. • • 

(2) In the story of Ilanaga, who was saved from his enemies, 
the Lambakannas, by his state elephant, M. 35, 10-45. In 
the I). (c/. 21, 42) is found no corresponding mention of it. • 

(3) In the anecdote of King Yasalalaka, who in play ex- 
changed places with his doorkeeper Subha, but was killed by 
the latter on one of these occasions, M. 35, 51-56. Unknown 
in the I)., compare 21, 40-47. 


* The judgment of the snake which had eaten the young of a bird is 
also found in Pancatantra T. . <>th tale (Bon fey, Pt. 2, f>7 et 1 , 108 ef 
\p,(j . ) ; the story of the hell in Gesta Romanorum. 105. For an interest- 
ing parallel 1 am itidebted to my colleague Jacob. According to Qazvlrn 
(II. *p. 30) the following notice is to he seen over the “ (Chinese ” town 
of Snd&bl : “Among them is Haqan. the King of China, celebrated for 
his uprightness and good government. Ho has a golden chain, one 
end of which is outside the castle, while the other end is 
fixed near the king’s throne, so that those to whom any misfortune 
has happened may set it in motion and the king may know it. He has 
also the custom of riding on an elephant every Friday. He who has 
suffered any wrong wears a red dress, and if the eye of the king fails 
on him, he permits him to approach and to tell of his grievance.” 
The elephant shbws that this is *iot a Chinese story, but it might be 
an Indian one. The fragmentary verses in D. 18, 51-52 evidently 
allude to the last.of the three j udgments of El&ra, 
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(4) In the history of Vasabha, who was saved by his uncle’s 
quick-witted wife 'from the persecution of Subha, M. 35, 59-76. 

(5) In the history of Subha’s daughter, who was brought 
up by a poor man, but became the wife of Vasabha’s son, and 
finally the queen, M. 35, 101-111. In the D. (cf. 22, 1-12) 
neither this story nor the last one is mentioned. 

(6) In the anecdote about Subhadeva, who pointed out 
symbolically the weakness of King Voh^rakatissa’s govern- 
ment to the messenger of the pretender Abhayanaga, whom he 
(Subhadeva) supported, by gradually loosening the roots of 
an arecft palm with his staff so that at last the tree fell, M. 36, 
42 - 51 . 

(7) In the storv of the prophecy of a blind man, of the future 
ascent to tlfe throne of Sanghatissa, Saughabodhi, and Gotha- 
kabhaya, 'Mt 36, 58-62. 

(8) In the story of the pious King Sanghabodhi, who yielded 
himself as .expiatory offering for the people suffering f rom a 
visitation of the demon of the “ red-eye ” disease, and who 
finally killed himself in order to avoid battle with his opponent 
Gothakabhaya, M. 36, 74^-97. The D. has also no mention 
of the last three tales.* 

III. — The Extended Malmvamsat 

8. *The following is the result of our studies: — (l) # The 
JJipavarnsa represents a primitive attempt at epic; poetry. 
In it the forms of the Akhyana poetry are not yet entirely 
overcome. (2) In comparison with it, the Mahavamsa proves 
itself to be a perfect epic. The material and arrangement 
of the subject matter in the M. are similar in the main to the I). 
But what in the latter is often only just mentioned, is in the 
M. enlarged and represented in a finished style; moreover the 
M. introduces many new episodes into the framework which are 
comrhon to both. Its contents are mainly of a popular kind : 
tales in the manner of novels, and the material for romances, 
sagas, and legends. The D. and M. represent two successive 


* Parallels with the sagas of other na tions are to be found in the M. 
other than those just mentioned. Thus, for example, it is related of 
Velusumana, one of the warriors of Dutthagamani, that he possessed a 
war steed that no one before him had been able to ride, M. 23, 71 et seq. 
Hardy drew my notice to the similarity between this story and the 
Greek Bukephalos Saga, in his letter of 13- 7 -02. It reminds me also 
of the story of Rustem’s war horse Raehseh (Firdusi, Schahn&me, ed. 
Vullers, 1. , p. 287). Hardy also has drawn my attention to the similarity 
between M. 14, 3 et <seg. and D. 12, 45 et $eq . — a mountain deva in the 
form of an elk who enticed King Dovanampiyatissa as ho was hunting, 
to the place where he should find Mahinda — and the Christian legend 
of Eustachius. (Letter of 22-7-02.) 
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strata in epic poetry ; they bring clearly before us the develop- 
ment of the Indian epic. 

But is the process concluded with the M. ? •That is indeed 
possible, but is not necessarily the case. It would certainly 
be of the greatest interest if we possessed a poem representing a. 
systematic extension of the M . , which made the text of t he M. the 
starting point and embodied new material and new episodes. 
Such a work is in fact to be found in manuscript, an extended 
Mahavamsa (KM.), for whosfe discovery we have to thank 
E. Hardy.* The aesthetic value* of the KM. may be of small 
account. The # importance of the discovery for the •history 
of literature is not affected by that. But herein lies its 
significance, that we see by it how in India, andVspecially in 
Ceylon, an already existing work is enlarged in quite a mecha- 
nical way by the insertion of new episodes, I hflve counted 
in the KM« 5,791 verses as against 2,915 in the original M. 
It is of particular interest also that we are able to decide 
as a rule from what sources the author of the KM. has drawn 
his materials for this extension, and can thereby observe 
his manner of working. He himself mentions the Buddha- 
vamsa and the Thupavamsa in the concluding words of the 
MS. published and given me by Hardy. 

At the very beginning, an episode of fi77 verses is inserted 
after the four worses of the proem. It- gives briefly the history 
of the earlier Buddhas from Dipankara to Kassapa (5-131) , 
then with great detail, that of (lotama Buddha up to his first, 
visit to Ceylon. This passage corresponds with M. 1, 5-43. 
It concludes with the same verses (42-43), leading back to 
the original M. text. The text of the KM. thereafter to the 
end of the first chapter corresponds exactly with the latter. 

With regard to the history of the former Buddhas, it relies 
almost entirely on the Tika, the Pali commentary to the 
M. , which had also been closely followed in other parts by the 
author of the KM. But the M T. on the other hand agrees in the 


* * In a Cambodian manuscript in Paris called “ Mahavamsa ” ; I there 
fore call this versidh of the M. the KM. , “ Kambodiari Mah&vamsa.” 
Compare Hardy, JRAS.. 1902, p. 171: JPTS.. 1902-1903, p. 61 et 
seq. ; Proceedings, 13th International Congress of Orientalists, pp. 38- 
39. 1 have to thank the kindness of Hardy, who haH in the meantime 

unfortunately died, that I am in the position to give some examples 
from the KM. He lias left to me with extraordinary liberality his 
entire copy of the manuscript to copy. If 1 confine myself only to a 
few examples in order to show the style and character of the KM. , 1 
do so because I naturally do not wish to anticipate a future publication 
of Hardy’s works. In the meantime I have collated a second Cam- 
bodian MahtlvamSa manuscript belonging to the Colombo JVluseum 
It contains the same enlargecl text, which, no doubt, represents a 
secondary Cambodian recension, 
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parts in question with the introduction to the Jataka book, 
the Jataka Nidanakatha, from which it may have been taken, 
and with the Thupavamsa. As an example I select the 
history of the second Buddha, Kondanna, and place next 
each other the text of the SThv., the PThv., and the MT.,* 
while I will refer to the edition of the J&taka by Fausboll with 
regard to the text of the JNk. It can be easily seen by this 
parallel arrangement how closely the whole of this literature 
hangs together. 

STlvv. , PThv. e « MT. 

E DipariJcara-nam Dipankarassa Dipankarassa 

Budun -gen * mt'ta puna bhagavato pana ■ bhagavato 
Budu-kenekun nAiva aparabhuge ekam aparabhuge ekam 
asahkhyqye.k - kap asankheyyam atik - asankheyyam atilc- 
giyakala lova Kon - karnitvd Kon da h no kamitvjl Konda ft no 
dafifta-nam Budu - ndma satthd uda- ndma satthd uda- 
kenekun - vahanse pddi. Tadd Bodhi- pddi. T add Bodhi - 
upanseka. E-sama- satto Vijitdvindma satlo Vijitdvindma 
yehi apa-ge Bodhi - cakkavattl hutvd cakkavatti hutvd 
sattvayo Vijitdvi - kotisatasahassa - kotisatasahassa 
nam sakviti-rajava sankhassa. sankhassa. . 

ipida keJa, - laksayak- Buddhapam/u - Buddhapamu - 
jKimana bhiksu-sah- khassabhikkhusah - khgssab hikkhusa - 
ghayd-vahanse pra- ghassa mahdddnam ghassa maJiddd- 
dhdna-koja-Ai e Kon- add si. nam add si. 

da ft ha - nam - Budu- 
rdjdnan - vahanse- ta 
mahadan dun-seka. 

E Kondahha-nam Satthd Bodhissat- Satthd Bodhi- 
Budurdjdnan -vahan- tam “ Buddho bha- satlam “Buddho 
se-da 1 ' me raja and- vissati ” ti vydka- bhavissati” ti vyd- 
gatayehi mdse-ma ritvd dhammam - kdisi. 

Budu-vanneya ” yi desesi. 
vivaranadl dharma - 
desand kola vaddla- 
sika. f 

* SThv. 8, 13 ; PThv. (>, 28 ; MT. 35. 13 ; JNk. Fauaboll, Jataka 1.30, 3. 

f The SThv. then continues : Pj Budun vaddja band asd r cakravartird- 
jaya e Budu-rtijd nan -vahanse- fa pujd-kofa i> Budun samipayeh i mahanava 
s utrapitakaya abhidharmapifakaya vinayapitakaya yana tun-pitakaya 
igena pahcdbhifula - adasamupatti upadavd aparihmadhydnayen brahma- 
tokayehi upamtka , &<*. 

This addition, which in the PThv. and in the MT. is wanting, is an 
expansion of an analogous addition in the JNk. : So Satthu dhammaka- 
haty nn'vn raj jam niyyddetvd pabbaji. So tint pitakdni uggahetvd aftha 
namdpattiyo pajlca ca abhiunayo uppddetvd aparih inaj j h 6 no brahcmloke 
pihbaUi. 
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The* author of the KM. has written the following verses in 
exact imitation of the original form : • 

Dipa nkarabhayavato parabhdgamhi mtthuno ] 
atikkamrm asankheyyam selasankheyyam avhayam || 
nardsabho jino eko K o n da n ha- m - avhayo muni j 
uppajji ekakappamhi , tdsmim sdrdvhaye tadd ,| 
Bodhisatto cakkavaUl Vijitdvi ca-m-avhayo | * 

kojisaimahassdssa nd thassa pamukhassa ca ;i 
bhi k khusa nghqssa lass' wa rtfalidddnam pavatti so. | 
Bydkdsi BodfnmtUnn so : kV ay am Bnddho bhuvissai i " ]|* 

In the history of Gotama Buddha which follows later, whole 
sections of the KM^ are simply versifications of corresponding 
parts in the Mahavagga. A comparison of the warding will, 
also show close correspondence. The story of the first visit to 
Lanka in the KM. rests entirely on the Tika (45, 31 et scq .), 
and is again simply an exchange of the prose into metrical 
form. In chapter II., after v. C> is added the list of kings from 
Accima to the exit of the dynasty of the Rajanaka, taken 
from D. 3, 14-38 and the MT. 81, 29 et seq. In chapter IV., 
after v..^, the history of Susunaga follows according to MT. 
100, 37 et seq., introduced by these words : — 

• 

» S us un dgavha yo 'macro kassa puflo again naro ? || 
posito vaddhito kcna ? j| 

which cprrespond exactly to the words of the MT. 

ayani pana Susundgo noma amacco kassa putto kcna . 
posito ’ ti. 

The long episode of the Narnia and Moriya kings, which 
is inserted after M. 5, 14, is founded on MT. 117, 17 et scq. 
And in this way it continues throughout the whole poeln. 
•One example is very characteristic, which Hardy has already 
^ drawn attention <*>. In M. 5, 205 it says : The king asked 
the th$ra of the existence or non-existence of a debt. There 
is no indebtedness without sinful thoughts,” the priest 
instructed the king, at the same time reciting to him the 


.* r phe KM. has not taken the whole of this episode out of the Bv., 
although it names it among its sources. It should be noticed that the 
history of Dfpankara is treated here quite briefly. Elsewhere it is told 
with a special detail. (By., Thv., D^tthay., MBv.) But itais wanting 
in the MT. ! Here it conies later as an introduction to M. 2 cm pp. 

76 - -. 77 . '' 
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Tittiri J a taka.* In the KM. a versification of this Jataka 
is given according to the text lying before us. 

So much for the loosely inserted episodes, which are easily 
abstracted from the text. Supposing that the M. texts known 
up to the present were lost to us, and we possessed only that 
of the KM., then criticism would most probably step in at 
th$se episodes , and would prove from certain peculiarities of 
diction that we had here to do with interpolations, that the 
hands of at least two revisprs are to be distinguished. It 
would be proved that the interpolator himself was the less 
skilful *poet at this task.* That is, moreover, the impression 
that I have received from the copy of the KM. 

But even* then we should be far from ascertaining what the 
original text was. Other cases would be ;»till more difficult. 
Thus, for Instance, short outlines in the M. are further 
enlarged in the KM. In M. 30, 44 -50 a story is told of 
two women, who are re-born in heaven for the work they did 
at the building of the Ruvanveli Dagoba, and from thence 
came back to offer their worship to the tope. This story 
is extended in the KM. into more than double proportion. 
The account of Dutthagamani’s war against the Ramilas in 
chapter XXV. fills 116 verses in the M., in the KM. 199 verses, 
but single verses of the original text are • always intro- 
duced- „ Finally, only single verses are interpolated in the 
KM. when the author thought it necessary to mak(B the 
connection clearer, or for the same reason wished to make 
here and there small alterations in the original text. There 
are many examples. I will take one only from the story of 
Vijaya’s rejection of Kuveni in order that he might be able to 
enter upon a marriage of equality. He orders her to return 
to the Yakkhas, and then follows the verse in M. 7, 61 : 

He said to the Yakkhini, who, when she understood this, 
was 4’ull of anguish for fear of the Yakkhas : " Trouble not 
thyself over this ; 1 will give thee a gift worth a thousand 


* Fausfidll, Jataka 111. <»4 ft t seq. Wo may see from verses 15490 
1551, which 1 select at random, how exactly the IvM. corresponds to 
the original text : — 

Ath' ckadivamm no tc gakelvd tittire bah it ;j 
puretvti pdcchiyam “ pdnam pivissamt ” ticintwji . | 
Bodhimttassa ansamam gantvd tarn pah jar am tato (| 

(hapetvd santike tanna pivitvd pdniy ’ icchitam | 
vdlukdtalc nipanno niddam okkami tdvade. ;| 

1 n the J . the passage reads : — - 

Ath' ekadivamm no ndknnikn bah tike tittire gahetvd pacchimpurctvd 
'* parity qwpfvinndmi'' ti Boddhinattunna ansamam gantvd tarn pan jar am 
Bodhimtianna nan tike fhapetvn pdmyam pivitvd vdhikdtale nipanno niddam 
okkami. 
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pieces of gold.’” The KM. has for this, verses 1697-1698: 
“ As she heard that, she spoke thus to tile Prince, in feat* 
of the Yakkhas : ‘ I will depart to-dav, O King ! but what; shall 
I do for my livelihood ? ’ Wlien he heard these words he said 
to the frightened Yakkhiui : { Trouble not thyself thereat ; ■ 

I will j*ive thee a present worth a thousand pieces of gold. 5 ” 

Should the thought of an interpolation — and there are a 
number of such examples — be raised in the case before us ? 

The author of the KM. in ffhe closing words of the manu- 
script gives himself the name* of Moggallana. There can 
naturally be ito positive statement* made as to the* age in 
which this man lived. Nevertheless we can decide, from 
certain mistakes in the writing of the MS. of* the KM. — 
e.g. , the interchange of t and n — that it was copied from an 
original written in Sinhalese. There are also othef indications 
that the author lived in Ceylon. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that in the younger M. (78, 9) there js a priest 
named Moggallana who lived in the twelfth t century under 
Parakramabahu the Great,* and evidently was numbered 
among the then prominent heads of the church. 


* Probably we may accept that the author of the KM. lived before 
the reign of Purukkamabahu II. (l^Hi J.'WI). for the continuation of 
the M. which took place unde? this king was evidently not known by 
him. 
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CHAPTER IL 

The Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa in relation to their Sources. 

IV. — The MaMvarnsa-Tika and the Author of the 
Mahavamsa. 

9. Age of The Mahavamsa- Tika. 

< * 

JC have not yet discussed the author of the M. nor 
the period in which it was written. This can only 
be done in connection with a certain characteristic 
of the M T . , from which our knowledge of the 
origin of the M. and also of its author is derived, 

The MT. is now to be obtained in print,* but unfortu- 
nately we can form no opinion of the original manuscript 
which is the foundation of this edition. We know nothing 
of the author of the Tika. In the closing words he gives 
his work the title of Vamsatthappakasini. The idea express- 
ed by Tumour that the author of the Mahavamsa had also 
written the Tika — more of this later -is unquestionably the 
result of ari error. Both Max Muller and Snyderf have 
proved circumstantially that this is not the case. The 
mistake lies in a totally false interpretation of the closing 
phrases of the Tika. I shall refer to these passages later. It 
may however be mentioned here, that exactly the opposite 
must be understood from that which Tumour thought to be 
true. The writer most emphatically distinguishes the author 
of the M. from himself. 

Iri the MT. the author of the M. is designated as dcariyo, 
a, yam dcariyo , “ the teacher, master, learned one,”J while the 



* Mah&wa^sa Tika, or Wa^satthappakasinf, rev. and ed. by 3atu> 
wantud&we and IShmissara Bhikshu. Colombo, 1895. 

t M. Muller, SBE. X., pp. xvii.-xx. ; Snyder, The Commentary 
and Translation of the Text of the Mahawamsa, Berlin, 1891, pp. 1-2. 
C /. also Oldenberg, D. In trod., p. 8. 

f Cj. 25, 1 and 34-35 ; 28, 18. At another place Snyder quite rightly 
refers to such cases where the commentator wavers over some Word 
in the explanatory text. He moreover does not agree with the opinions 
of others (e.g , , 28, 14). Indeed he even knows different versions. 
Thus he #ays in 315. 15 (referring to 22, 53) : feed pafla “ mnthapetvd ” 
(st. lhapetvana) ti pdthanti. Cj. also 33f», last line (referring to 24, 35), 
and other places. 
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M. itself is mentioned many times under the name of Padya- 
padoruvamsa. * At one place, 447, 26, M. 33, 53, a dis- 
tinction is also drawn between the time in which the M. was 
written and that in which the T. was written, it says that 
S&magalla, mentioned in the M. and other writings, is called 
Mordgallaf now ( iddni i.c., in the time of the writer of the T. 

This helps as little towards ascertaining the period in 
which the T. was written. The mention of the reign of King 
DhatusenaJ is also of very little Use. The latter brings us to the 
last quarter oithelfif th century. Even without this statement 
no one would have placed the M T. prior to t his period. There 
is however a passage at the beginning of chapter V. w*hieh‘ is 
more important, and to which Snyder has already drawn atten- 
tion. In this th^ Dhammaruci and the Sagaliya are referred 
to as schismatic sects in Ceylon. With reference to this, the 
T. speaks of subsequent disputes among the monks which took: 
place under King Darhopatissa.§ As the king is surmimed 
V the nephew/’ it is perfectly clear that it is'Dalliopatissa 11. 
who is meant , to distinguish from 1 >afhopatissa 1., who was in 
reality his uncle. Si The author of the AIT. lived therefore 
certainly after the reign of Dathopalissa II., y’.c. , roughly 
speaking, after <>70 a.d. Under Datliopatissa 11. the M. gives 
an account of a dispute which the monks of the orthodox 
church had wfth the king, because he did not patronize' them, 
but favoured the monks of the Abhayagiri monastery, the 
Dhammarucika : % but it does not speak of the disputes between 
the Sagaliya s(‘ets and the orthodox monks of the Mahaviharn, 

* (!J. IS, 27 ; 502. last lint*, and many other places. 

t The Mayiirapasana of I he younp'r M. (72. 105-100), 

X 450, 27 and Mv. 24, 22: kan si ,so pokk ha retain ti : mu puna Darn- 
hliatikardjd Sanhanvat) yanasa?n / />< pokkhuranim /ahum kdrent ■ ; pacchd. 
tarn Dhdtuse na ra h ho kale parivenapautnn karontd bh am usarnarn akarntni. 

§ MT. 115, 20 xeq. Snyder, toe. rit. , p. 7. I ms printed the important 
passage, which is, notwithstanding, very obscure. 

|| M. 44, 154 : Tattsa Ddth opa t issasMa bhuyineyyn Manama ko 
Jftmbiidipam pal ayiltha, 

It, is seen from M. 45. 12 and 22 that this I )at,hopatissa 11. was 
originally named Hat lluulatha, but that be exchanged this name, after 
his ascent to t he throne, for that of his uncle ; and also that, the 
people universally gave him the name of his uncle. 

^ M. 45, 29 seq. , the king built the Tiputlmlla monastery for the 
monks of the Abhayagiri monastery. Thereupon the then yd b/nkkhu 
raised a protest,, because it encroached on their boundaries. But the 
’king did not trouble himself over this protest, and they therefore 
imposed on him the penalty of the pattanikkujjana , “ the reversal of 
the alms-bowl.” # Laymen received this punishment if they , had 
offended against the order. >Vhed the priest came to their houses, he 
turned the alms-bowl upside down, thus signifying that he refused the 
gift of any food that might he offered to him. 

u 


56-06 
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It is not unlikely that these two events stand in some sort of 
connection with each other, but nothing however is known of 
this. At all events, the quarrel between the monks of which 
the MT. speaks is quite an internal affair, so that it would not 
be remarkable if the M. had known nothing of it. 

But the MT. gives at the place above mentioned a certain 
number of years for each of the different schisms in Ceylon. 
The first happened under King Vattagam^ni 217 years after 
the establishment of the teaejhings of Buddha; the second, 
the heresy of the Sagaliya sect, after 341 'years ; lastly, the 
controversy under Daf hopatissa after fully (afire lea) 350 years. 
If we add these together the result would be somewhere about 
the year 600 a.t>. for the last-named event. However, tilts 
wording of the M T. appears to me to admit of another expla- 
nation. The" surplus 350 years may have been reckoned just 
as well from the reign of Mahasena (277-30,4), of which we have 
just spoken. That would bring us at all events nearer to the 
reign of Da t hopatissa. 

But however that may be, the fact remains that the author 
of the MT. knew King Dathopatissa II. That therefore fixes 
the earliest possible date for the composition of the commen- 
tary at about the end of the seventh century. 

The limits can be drawn still closer if the Mehabodbivam- 
sakathi , quoted in MT. 294, S, is identical with the Maha- 
boclhivamsa. I believe J am able to prove that this work 
belongs to the end of the tenth century and not to the fifth 
century, as has been generally accepted up to now.* The 
MT. can consequent ly not have been in existence before the 
beginning of the eleventh century. 

The latest possible date- results from the following : the 
author of the MT. did not know of the later addition to 
the M., therefore he must, have lived before the second half 
of the thirteenth century ; and also, which is important, the 
Pali-.Thupava.ipsa, which was written in the middle of this 
century (c/. further on, in *29), made free use of the MT. 
Therefore it follows that the MT. belongs to the period 
between the years 1000 and 1250. 

i- 

10. As to the contents of Mahavamsa-Tika, putting aside 
exegetic and dogmatic arguments, it adds to the M. a not 
inconsiderable amount of material, both of history and legends, 
as well as folklore. It occupies the same position to the M. as 
the latter does to the I). The material in existence therefore 

* See Strong, in the introduction to hKs edition of the MHv., PTS. , 
1801. Cf. with this my argument below, in 27. 
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is not entirely exhausted in the M. # There was otfyer 
traditional material in existence which could be used for 
extending the epic poem.* 

The legendary character of the history of the earlier 
Buddhas is adduced by MT. 35 seg. in explanation to M. 1/0 
seq. f where the names only are enumerated. The history of 
Gotama Buddha is related from p. 40 onwards, even .with 
greater detail thau in the epic itself. The commentary gives 
a very exhaustive account <4 the visit of the Buddha to 
Lai, i ini. It seem# to be almost a paraphrase of the account in 
the M. As introduction to M. II., *the MT. (70-78) fhen gives 
the legend of the first Buddha, Dipahkara.i • The* Bodhi- 
satta, in liis then existence as iSutuedlui, received from him 
the first prophet of his fut ure Buddhahood ( vi/ajcartnia !. The 
MT. recognizes in Mahasammata, who stands at the head of 
the genealogy in M. Jl.,an incarnation of the Bodhisatta. MT. 
81-84 contains also more* comprehensive statements with 
regard to the dynasties springing from t he. family of Maha- 
'sammata than does the shorter text of the M. It is there- 
fore very remarkable that these statements agree entirely with 
those. of 1). 3, 14-41, and seem to be a prose version of the 
.same passage. 

Such material as the legends of the Buddha are derived 
without doubt from priestly tradition. Wo can assume this 
frofn the various notes supplementing the account in the M, 
of the festival at the laying of the foundation stone of tliTe 
Mahathupa.J The description of the works of art which, 
according to the legend, were stored up in the relic chamber 
(dhdtugabbha) of the Maliathupa, gives rise to an extensive 
theological discussion.§ The MT. proceeds from the stand- 
point that perchance a sceptic or an unbeliever would doubt 
the truth of the description. The matter i< only explained by 
the co-operation of rdjiddhi , dnddd/n , and 1 he arhjiddlri , the 
miraculous power which the kinp, the gods, and especially 
the them s have revealed. It- is also said how Buddha himself 
had specially taken the island of Tambapauui under his 
care. Further Examples are ({noted of analogous miraculous 

* An analysis of the contents of the MT- to the end of the twentieth 
chapter is found in Tumour’s Mahay ay so, Introduction, p. xxxi. seq. 

f The MT. 77, 17 refers hero to the Sumodhakatha of the N id an a 
Jritaka. This section has been transmitted almos literally into the 
•PThv. 2, 1 acq. (Fausboll, J&t. L., p. 2 seq.). 

+ MT. 378, 2 seq. , referring to M. 29, 47 ; MT. 3 F 9, 2-38/ t 8, 
to M. &9, 50; MX. 381 , 5-382, 35, to M. 2b, 02 ; MT. 383, 9-* 38 4, 
37, to M. 2b, 04-65. • * 

. § M r f\ 398, 26/10 L , 10, to 30, 97 seq. 

D 2 
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appearances: how, when the Thera Mahanagasena was sick, 
eight thousand monks appeared to him in his cell, together 
with Indra and a great crowd of gods, and all had place in the 
small chamber which had only ekama ficappamd nam . Ninety- 
six thousand monks and a great number of gods came to the 
festival of the confession of Mahinda on the Cetiya hill, and 
they^all assembled in his cave ; and others. 

As evidence for the truth of the account, the history of 
King Bhatiya is then given fM«T. 401, 11-402, 29), who with 
his own eyes had seen the treasures of the dftdtug/ibbha. The 
M. also speaks of this in 34, 49-51. And finally MT. 402, 
30-403,' 11, refers to the Thera Mahasiva, who preached 
a sermon to King Vasabha over the wonder, and convinced 
him of the truth of his word (first century 

The story of Nanduttara. an earlier incarnation of So nut- 
tara, whom the community entrusted tor procure the relics 
for the MaHathupa, bears the stamp of true monastic tra- 
dition ; but the MT. produces nothing essentially new in this 
place. Its version appears only to be an extension of the 
account in the M.,or the latter as a shorter setting of the 
former.* * * § The same can be said of the pre-history of the relics, 
which is related with greater detail in the MT. than in the. 
M.f Finally, the dialogue between the dying Dutthagamani 
and th£ monk Theraputtabhaya, as explained c in the MT., 
hears a thoroughly theological character. The king laments 
tnat he is forsaken by all his warriors in this his last battle. 
He pictures his death struggle as a fight in which he is pierced 
by the spears of grief, in which tears of blood flow like rivers, 
&e. The monk thereupon points out to him how that in this 
battle the victory is gained by spiritual weapons.! 

But in the MT. there are also passsages added winch appear 
more to spring from popular tradition. For example, the 
story of the love of Salirajakumara, one of the sons of Duttha- 
gamam, for a Candala maiden, is very romantic. The M. 
devotes to it only the beginning of chapter 33, telling 
that the. prince 'renounced his throne because he had' 
made the maiden his wife and because oi the maiden's 
wish, and that the two had already had connection in an 
earlier existence. This the MT. extends into a longer tale.§ 

* MT. 405, 3-407, 4, to M. 31, 5-14. 

| Ml\ 408, 26 aeq . ; 411,10 aeq. to M. 31, 17 aeq. ; 31 seq. 

X Mt. 425, 2 aeq. to M. 32, 12 aeq. ; 433, 1-434, 6, to M. 32, 48. • 
The argument which is put in the mouth of Theraputtabhaya is purely 
dogmatic over the question as to why the king should feel special satis- 
faction fos the two good deeds he had accomplished 1 before lie came 
to tin* throne. 

§ MT. 439, 7-441, *13, to M. 33, 3, sumbaddham pubbajdtiyd. 
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The two were husband and wife in an earlier existence. 
Once upon a time the husband received a gig from a hunter 
as payment for some smiths’ work which he had done. He 
prepared the animal for food, and expressed the wish that 
eight prominent theras might come and take part in the 
feaSt. His wife supported him in the belief that the 
wished -for guests would certainly come. The husband decor- 
ated the house, prepared regidy eight places, strewed the path 
with sand from the house to the entrance of the village, and 
there waited for The arrival of the guests. The Thera Dharn- 
madinna in Piyangudipa had divined the man’s wish* and with 
seven companions he .set out on the way to the. village. The 
monks were here welcomed with jov by the host and enter- 
tained. After 4hev had eaten and expressed their gratitude, 
they went on their way. The man was afterwards re born 
the son of Dull haga man i as a reward for his liberality. It is 
then further explained how the wife, who was then so virtuous, 

, was re- born as a Can da la. maiden. This was as punishment 
for an offence in another existence. She was the youngest of 
the seven daughters of a carpenter, and was one day scolded 
by her mother for her untidiness. This angered her, and she 
replied to her mother in the same abusive terms that had been 
used to her.* For such undutiful behaviour she came into the 
world in her* next existence as the daughter of a Candida. 

The Prince Saliraiakumara grew up surrounded by splendour 
and riches, and distinguished himself by liberality to the 
church. One day he heard the song of the Candida maiden 
as she gathered Anoka flowers in the garden. He felt strongly 
drawn to her, married her, and when his fatrficr died, he 
resigned his title to the throne rather than renounce his 
love. 

A story which follows the history of the pregnancy longings 
of Dutthagamani's mother is also in the manner of a folktale. 
The desire of the queen was that 4 she might lie on a magnificent 
bed, and have a honeycomb as large as an usabha , the honey 
whereof she should distribute to twelve thousand priests, and 
should enjoy Che remainder herself. It is said further that a 
man of the neighbourhood had found an upturned boat in the 
jungle, which was entirely filled with honey. The giant comb 
had therefore served to satisfy the wish of the queen. The 
MT. adds to this the following story : — * 

A blind cripple who had heard of the queen’s wish, had 
ordered his sons t o make for him a seat in the branches of a 
flowering Modaka tree. Here he overheard the bees talking 

■ # » 

. • * MT. 313, 10 nq. to M. 22 . 42 »eq. ■ 
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as, they buzzed around gathering honey from the flowers. Two 
bees were quarreling : the one boasted that in such and such a 
wood there was a hollow bamboo that had been entirely filled 
with honeycomb by his fellows. The other scoffed at him : his 
people had filled with honey the whole of a boat which lay 
overturned at a certain place not far from the sea in a 
Kadamba thicket. The blind man charged his sons first to 
seek the bamboo. After they had found it, he informed the 
king of what he had heard of the boat fulj of honey. The 
king sent, some people to see, and the boat was found with 
the honey, according to the statement of the blind man.* 
There is the- strongest, element of popular tradition- in the 
supplementary matter which the MT. adds to the history of 
the Indian kings up to Asoka. The story of \he founding of 
the Sakya dynasty is clearly a tribal saga which originated 
within the family and was transmitted, thufc especially belong- 
ing to the Kshatriya comm unity, t The story of Susunnga is 
entirely fabulous. J We meet here with a widespread saga 
motif, in which the founders of a new dynasty are exposed 
when children, and are protected by a certain wild animal, 
until men find them and adopt them. Susunaga was guarded 
by a serpent ; in the same way, according to another saga, 
which is instanced below, Candagutta was protected by a bull. 
It is related also of the ancestor of Achamenides that he hfid 
been nourished by an eagle. § Cyrus, the founder of the 
Persian Kingdom, was, according to tradition, exposed when a 
child and nourished by a bitch. || The story of Romulus and 
Remus who were suckled by a wolf is well known, the 
Indian popular tales of the u Rhea Sylvia type” are to-day 


* Incidentally it may be mentioned that referring to the enumeration 
of the presents which Asoka sent to Devanampiyatissa (M. II, 28-33), 
the MT. J 213. 15 seq. gives a description of the rdjubhiseka. A maiden 
of the Kfiattiya caste, then the purohita as representative of the Brah- 
mans, and lastly the setthin as representative of the merchants {gaha- 
paii ), one after the other stopped before the king, poured holy water 
on his head, and did homage to him. After this he was bound by the 
following oath : “ If thou wilt reign according to our word, it is well. 
If not, then shall thy head be broken into seven pieces.” It is 
characteristic that at this festival the Kshatriya ranked above the 
Brahman. Cf. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 53. 

f MT. 84, 4 seq. , according to Tumour, loc. cit. , p. xxxv, 

{ MT. 100-101, referring to M. 4, 0, according to Tumour, loc. cit,, 
p. xxxvii. 

§ Aelian, do anim. 12, 21 ; cf. Spiegel, Eran. Altertumskunde II., 

p. 202. 

I! Justin 1,4; Spiegel, loc. cit,, p. 26G, Herodotus I.,J10, interprets 
the saga in a rational manner, because he lets Cyrus be brought up 
by a shepherd’s wife who was called Spako, the meaning of which is 
M a bitch/' ’ * 
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common. In one of these, rats nourished a child who had 
been exposed on a dust heap.* 

The Nanda dynasty is shortly referred to in M. 5, 15. The 
Colombo edition has mdeed only nava bhakiro tato dsum } but 
the Tika read evidently nava Nanda t. and gives in 117, 
17 &q. the story in detail of its descent. (See Tumour, p. 
xxxviii.) MT. 119, 8 aeq. links on to this the story of the 
origin of the Moriya family* to which is added (121, 22 'seq.) 
the history of the youth of Candagutta (Tumour, p. xxxix.). 

The MT. ^121*26 s^q.) is here especially interesting with 
the story of the exposure of the newborn child bv hi^ mother, 
and of l;is preservation by a bull named Canda.. A shepherd 
found the child, received him into his family, and gave him 
the name Candagutta. the one preserved by Oanda.” We 
are herewith led again into the domain of the Oyrtrs saga and* 
other similar folk-tales. One is reminded further of the Cyrus 
saga by an episode from Candagutta’ s youth, t how he, in play 
.with another boy, took the part of the king, and sitting in 
judgment gave the order for the hands and feet of some 
playmates, found guilty of offence, to be cut off. Similarly 
the bey Cyrus, according to Her. 1, 1 14, was given the kingship 
•in play by his companions, and chastened the son of a distin- 
guished Mede, Art cm bares, because he had not obeyed him. 

I will instance two other episodes from the history pf.Canda- 
gu£ta, because they possess the character of genuine folk- tales. 
The first (MT. 122. 22 srq.) is the story of Prince Pabbata who 
had been carried off, and whom Canakka educated with 
Candagutta, in order that he might thereby have a weapon 
against the Nanda king, whom he hated on account of a per- 
sonal injury he had once done him. Candagutta was sleeping 
one day in the forest. In order to put Pabbata to the proof, 
Canakka gave him a sword and charged him to fetch the cord 
which the sleeping Candagutta wore round his neck, without 
cutting or untying it. Pabbata went out ; but when he saw 
that he could not carry out the injunction, lie turned back 
* again. Anothei time Pabbata was sleeping in the jungle and 
Canakka gave "Candagutta the same commission. 'The latter 
cuf off Pabbata’ s head, as he saw he could not carry out the 
order in any other way except by so doing, and he brought 
the cord to the Brahman. 

The second episode (MT. 123, 3 seq.) is that in which Canda- 
gutta came to know of t he mistake he had made when fighting 

* Sarat Chandra Alitra, on North Indian Folk-tales of the “ Rhea 
Sylvia ** and c ‘ Juniper Treg ” t^es ; JASB. 71,3, 1902, P*4. (?/. also 
Grimm, Fairy Tales, III., p. 84, 

. f See also Ttimour, at another place, p. Ixix. 
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for the throne. He had begun by making war in the interior ; 
but he was defeated, and with his followers wandered about 
disguised in the villages. In one village a woman had baked 
some cakes, and had given one to her boy to eat. He eat out 
the middle, leaving the outside, and then asked for another. 
But the mother said to him : “ You do with your cake as 
Candagutta does with his kingdom ; he wants to have the 
inside first, instead of beginning by conquering the outlying 
provinces.” Candagutta’ s followers drew a lesson from the 
words of the woman. They* removed the* seat of war to 
the frontier, and from thence pressed gradually into the 
interior. 

SIT. 124, i'seq. also contains elements of folklore, 'as, for 
example, the* commentary toM.5, 18, where ^the story of the 
wonderful birth of Bindusarais told. Ganakka made the King 
Candagutta immune to poison, without the latter’s knowledge, 
by gradually accustoming him to it. One 'day lie came in by 
chance when the king was giving his wife, who was with child, 
some of the poisoned food which had been prepared for himself. 
Quickly making lip his mind, Canakka killed the queen with 
his sword, cut open her body, took out the still living, child 
together with the womb, and had it put into the stomach of a 
goat. For the length of seven days ho took a ffesh goat for 
the same purpose every day, until the child was ready to be 
born aftd‘ given over to the nurse. In Indian folklore is 
also found similar motifs, of the hero being sheltered as 
a child in the body of an animal, e.g., a dog, a bull, or a 
horse.* 

The remarkable story of Candagutta’s death, which follows 
immediately upon the story just given (M.T. 124, 33 seq.), 
belongs also to the sphere of folklore. The king was dead, but 
a Yakkha named Devagabbha took possession of the body and 
animated it with his own spirit, until Bindusara outwitted the 
Yakkha and killed him. The saga is based on the popular 
Indiafr belief that it is possible by witchcraft to transfer a 
soul into a dead body, and by so doing to restore it to life. T 

The story of the pregnancy longings of the 'wife of Bindu- 
sara follows in MT\ 125, 35 They are here interpreted 

by an Ajivaka monk named Jariasana to mean that the queen 
would bear an eminent son. It is incidentally mentioned 

* Sarat Chandra Mitra, JASB. 71,3, 1902, pp. 10, 11. 

f Benfey, JPantschatantra, 1. , 123 seq. ; Varnhagen, Ein indisches 
Miirehon auf seiner Wanderung (lurch die asiatischen und europaischen 
Literaturen, Berlin, 1882. 

{ Tumour does not say much oversthe following section of the MT. 
to p. 128. Tt is versified in the KM., versus 1129-1180. The Ajivaka 
monk is here called J arasana. 
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of this monk (126, 37) that in an earlier existence he had 
been a boa-constrictor (ajagara). He ottfed his prominent 
wisdom in later life to the circumstance thdt at that time 
he loved to dwell in the neighbourhood of monks, and took 
a delight in their recitations. We have here a story recalling 
the Jatakas, and it is no doubt a popular tradition. 

The son of the queen is Asoka. It is further told (M^ 127, 
30) how an apparently insignificant event in the youtli of 
Asoka was explained as a si*gn # of his future power. When 
Asoka himself had become king lie wished to pay honour to 
Janasana. He had him fetched in *a chair ; but. on the wav 
Janasana took the vows of a Buddhist priest from the. Thera 
Assagutt'a. * 

From our analysis it can be clearly seen how in tfie MT., just 
as in the M. itself, popular tradition runs side by side with 
monastic. • I shall (jiscuss later the origin of the legendary 
material which it produces, supplementary to the M. 

. 11. In the concluding passage of the MT. (502. 35) the 
author of the Mahavamsa is named Mahanama. It says of 
him that he lived in the monk's cell built by the general Digha- 
sanda.* Dighasanda was, according toM. 15, 230, a leader of 
the army of Devanampiyatissa, and the cell founded by him, 
which bore afier him the name Dighasandasenapatiparivena, 
belonged to the Mo havihara. Tumour ( 1 ntro. , p. lix.) nsbumes 
that this Mahanama was the uncle of King Dhatusena, of 
whom the M. says (38, 16) that he lived in the habitation built 
by Dighasanda. The name of this unde is however not given 
in this place. Tumour, or his authority, lias taken the name 
out of M. 39, 42, f where it is said that Moggalana 1* (497-515) 
had transferred the monastery of k Sihagiri to Mahanama, the 
presbyter of the Dighasanda monastery ; but tliat this 
Mahanama is identical with the unde of Dhdt usena cannot be 
proved, even if they both Lived in this particular monastery. 
The chronology speaks against it. Dhatusena entered* the 
monastic life under the protection of his unde, in the reign of 
the Dainila Paydu (436 441). The uncle was at that time 
already a “ them” thus in all probability considerably older 
than his nephew. Dhatusena came to the throne in 463, whilst 
in the meantime five other Dam i la princes had reigned as well 


* Dighasandasendpatind kdrup ilamah dparivc n avdeind Mahdndmo ti 
i ijaruhi gahitandmadheytjena thcrena. . .The edition has only Dighasanda 
sendpatind kdrdpitassa Mahdndmo ti, &e. In this form the passage 
would signify that the M. must have been composed by the order of or 
at the suggestion bf Dighasanda ; hfafc this is an absurdity. , 

f Rhys Davids, JRAS., 1375, p. 196. has already referred to the 
mention of Mahanama at this .place. 
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as Pandu. The transference of Sihagiri ViMra to Mahan&ma 
certainly did ngt take place in the first year of the reign of 
Moggalana. That can be inferred from M. 39, 33 seq., where 
it is told of the different changes in the character and mind of 
the king before he became an actual patron of Buddhism. 
From this therefore there results for Mahanama an age* that 
is not indeed impossible, but very improbable. 

Tumour was strengthened in ,his opinion that the uncle of 
Dhatusena was the author of the M. by a further consideration. 
It is related in M. 38, 59 that Dhatusena, on tine occasion of a 
festival on the cremation ground of Mahinda, gave the order 
that the Dipavamsa should be publicly read.* .Tumour 
assumes without further thought that by this is meant the 
Mah&vaznsa, ' 

Snyder has already proved that this interchange of names is 
untenable. t The theory breaks down if we consider that the 
M. has nev'er anywhere been called the Dipavamsa ; but if 
the Dipavamsa; of whose reading this passage speaks, is a 
work other than our M. — and there seems no doubt of it — 
then there results, as Snvdev quite rightly emphasizes, an 
argument against Tumour’s assumption that Dhatusena’s 
uncle is the author of the M. Dhatusena would surely have 
read the work of his uncle and teacher on t hat solemn occasion, 
and not' the Dipavamsa. I am inclined to conclude from this, 
that at that, time our D. was in existence, but not our M. 

But now as to my own opinion. I am fully convinced that 
we must entirely separate the Mahanama thus named in M. 
39, 42 from the uncle of Dhatusena. But there is miich to 
be said for the idea that we have found in him the author of 
the M. It all evidently rests upon one supposition, which 
is unproved though not improbable. Two of the data har- 
monize everywhere — the name and the place of residence. 
It wduld follow therefore that the date of composition must 
ha vc-been the last quarter of the fifth century — a result which 
might at all events be considered plausible, j 


* Datvd mhasmm • dipetwm Di pavaniMim mmdditn. Thus reads the 
Colombo edition, not dipetam . 

f The commentary and the tradition of the text of the M. ; pp. 2-3. 
The identity of the author of the M. and of the Tika, Oldenberg has 
already pointed out to be false, D., p. 8. 

f There is mentioned in M. I o, 207 a King Renindagutta, under whose 
reign the Damiju are said to have brought the Anur&dhapura river 
nearer the town . Aceordii ig to Tumour , p. 1 00 , footnote , Senindagutta 
should be identical with Mittasena (43.') a. n. ). The reference to him 
would not be opposed to our date for the M. Regally this passage 
should rifft have had any additions^ It v ap pears to be a gloss, as it is 
wanting in the Burmese manuscripts, and also has no commentary in 
the T. — Snyder, 
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With regard to the date of the Dipavamsa, T refer to Olden- 
berg. According to him it was written ‘ between the begin- 
ning of the fourth century and the first third of the fifth. 
The reasons he gives are the following : — (1) The earlier limit 
is given because the account in the D. reaches the years' 
302-304 ; (2) the later limit is fixed by the fact that Bud- 
dhaghosa (beginning of the fifth century) knew one version 
of the D., although it certainly differed somewhat from ours; 
(3) this harmonizes also with the lact that the 0. was publicly 
read under Kipg filial usena in the second half of the fifth 
century; and also that the MT. refers to a IMpavanfaattha- 
katha. Still, this argument is naturally only gf secondary 
importance.* 

If we com pare -these, conclusions of Olden herd's over the 
age of the I). with those mentioned above of the \F. , it then 
appears probable that both works were separated from each 
other by a period of from 100 to 150 years. •The great 
difference which exists between them in point of style is 
explained by the fact that the activity of Buddhaghosa falls 
within this period, which signified an important turning point 
for the whole literature of Ceylon. 

• 

• V. — The Sources. # „ 

• 

12. Many passages in the MT. deal with the sources # 
to which our M. goes back and with the connection that exists 
between them. Thev are the following : — (a) MT. 21 , 31-22,* 
21 ; (b) MT. 25, 31-26. 1 ; (O MT. 28, 18-26 ; MT. 29, 
19-34; (e) MT. 502, 34 503, 4. Of thane passages the first- 
four arc confined to the proem of the M.: the last is a re- 
capitulation in the concluding paragraph of the Tika. They 
all undertake to explain what the author of the Mahavamsa 
understands by the expression " the Mahavumsa written 
by the ancients, 57 in whose stead he places his own poetical 
work. 

* From these passages, which 1 will simply call QS. Quel- 
lenstaUe,” passages about the sources), a, b, c, d , e, the 
following results are arrived at concerning the proem of our 
M., from this original work and from the relation of our M. 
to it : — 

(1) Our M. is the translation of a work, originally written 
in Sinhalese, into the Magadha or literary language, 

Pali; at the same time a transformation took place of the 

* . 4 . * ' 


Pip., Introd,, pp, 8-9, 
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prose of the original into verse. It is therefore also named 
Padyapado r u vam m . * 

(2) The translation exactly followed the subject matter. 
But, on the other hand, the original was not followed in style. 

- The latter was too short in some passages, in others too wordy, 
and contained several repetitions. These faults were avoided 
inutile translation.! 

(3) Various names are assigned to» the original work. 
It is called “ Sihalalihakatha,” Sinhalese commentary, or 
“ Poranatthakatha, 1 ' "commentary of the! ancients,” or it is 
more exactly defined as " the old Mahavamsa of the Siha- 
latthakatha,” or as " the Mahavamsa of the Sihalatthakatha 
written by^ file ancients in the Sinhalese tongue. Finally, 
simply the name Atthakathais found used w^th the same mean- 
ing, or in such a way that Auhakatha appears as the general 
name arid Sihalatthakatha as the more special designation. § 

There was preserved in the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura 
an old commentary to the canonical writings, which was 

* Sihulctb h dram hitvti Mdgadhikabhdxuya pavakkhami . MX. 22, 9.— 
bhdsantaran i era pah ay a viyatadosdya xelthamdgadh ikabh/wdya - kathayis - 
ti&rnis MX 22, 1 I. — dr it (habhdxamattam pahdya ettha Mdgadhikavohdrajri 
dropetvd padyapadagdth dijandhnia katheni . M r J\ 25, 38. — S ihalabhdsa- 
tnattatn panvattetvd M dgadh iknbhdmya ay am Pad yapador uvamso kdtabbo , 
MT. 2(0, .24. — tdya S i.hakibh dsdya viva} } itam katvd tantibh dsasamyuttam 
sdrau c a katvd a yam Padyaptulor uvamso kaktbbo , MT. 20, 32. — pubba 
, sthalabhdsikdya. Sihalaf thakathdya bfumintaram eva vivajjiya atthasdram 
eva gahelvd tantinaydnurdperuika lasm Padyapad or u vamsassa , MX. 502, 

t Atihakath ya ye. vutlappakdrd le asenetvd bhdxantaram eva ' pahdya 
.... MX. £2, 10. Compare also the quotations mentioned in the pre- 
ceding note in the last passage and in the passage before : — pordnake 
Sihalaf fhakathdmeihdvamsam hi alisah khepddayo sittxa parika ppitd dosd 
ndma atthi, tc tato par wajje.tr d, MT. 28, 23 . — ativitlhdravacanam anati- 
v'Uthdrani. anatisankhepam katvd . .ay am. Padyapado ruvanmo kdtabbo . 
MX. 29, 23. MT. 29. 20 is interesting, whore a Thera Upatissa from the 
I Visapadipa monastery is mentioned ; lie defended the original work 
agafli^ft the reproach laid on ifr’in M. 1,2. Pasanadipa is mentioned in 
the younger M. as the sent of priestly learning in the second half of the 
seventh century. ' 

t Compare Mafidvamxo ti laddhandmam M h d vi)i dravdsinam vdcand- 
may gam pordn at (ha katham . . pavakkhami , MT. 22, 8. The expression 
Sihalaf fhakathd is used in Q*S. e, the expression pordna (ka) Sihalattha- 
kathdmahdvamsa is used in QS. 5, c, d , at the last place (MT. 29’ 29) 
also €80 Sihalaf fhakathdmahdmmrxo pordneftd Sihaldya nirutiiyd kato. 
».V ^ l0 latter expression, the supposition that by the “ M. of the 
ancients ” in M. 1, 2 the D. itself is rnoarit, is quite excluded. Here 
an original Sinhalese work is concerned. 

§ That can be soon from QS. a, where the foregoing pordn a f. fhakathd 
in MT. 22, 10 is inserted as affahakalhdya ye vuttappakurd , as well as 
irorn d, where the more general afthakathd is *at first used, and 
immediately afterwards the especial designation Sihalaf fhakathdmahd - 
vamsd is employed. 
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known as the Atthakaiha . This work was written in Sinhalese 
prose, mixed up however, as we shall see presently, with Pali* 
verse. A part of this Atthakaiha. comprised* the ancient 
Mahavamsa on which the .VI . of Mahanama is based. The new 
M. agrees practically in subject matter with the old ; yet it* 
diffei^from it by its more elaborate and more uniform account.* 

We have now to discuss the question as to the kind of liter- 
ature there was extant, and the amount of it . which lay before the 
author of our M. , especially of tlie^Sihalatthakatharnaha varnsa, 
and what posjtiorf the latter took within that literature. 
This will give us at the same time information about the fetation 
in which the I). stood to its sources on the one hand, and to 
the M. on the other. The QS. a~c of the Ml\ form the 
starting point of investigation, and for its further continuation 
also the MT. furnishes us with the principal material. 

13. The M, itself speaks in its proem (1, 2) of a 
“Mahavamsa written by the ancient-*.” pnrd/uhi * kata pern 
( scil . mahdmmso). It is clear that the work used as the 
foundation is meant, and which the MT. knows under a 
similar designation. At another place the M. names as its 
source simply the Parana. " the ancients," which is merely 
another 1 name for the original work. It, says, for instance, in 
M. 29, 44, tli^t no statement is made in the Parana of the 
numjper of monks resident in Ceylon who took part* hi the 
festival of the laying the foundations of the Mahathupa.f It 
is implied that the remaining numbers which are named in* 
this connection have been taken from tin* Pay ana. 

The Parana 'are quoted in seven places in theMT.i Each 
time it is with the worth tcna.hu porann. $ach time 
one or more Pali verses follow. In Buddhaghosa's commen- 
tary also the Pordnd are found quoted many times. Thus, 
for example, in the historical introduction to the Samanta- 
Pasadika,§ they art* mentioned altogether tluve times, aful at 
all the three places the Pali verst* it* a Iso quoted. "Hie original 

* * I refer to 'Olden berg, D- Introd.. p. 1 ct scg.. where the question of 
the sources of the and M. based upon the Q S. a is ckworly* discussed. 

I differ from Oldeiiberg chiefly with regard to the relation between the 
old M. and the Sinhalese Atthaknt hd. 

t Bhikkhunam dipavdainam dgatdnah ca sabbewo 
ganandya paricchedo pordnchi na bhdsito. 

Above (30 seq . ) it is said that the Thora Indagutl a came f rom Raja- 
gaha with 80,000 monks, Dhammasena from Benares with 12,000 
•Bhikkhus, Piyadassi from Savatthi with 00,000. Buddharakkhita trom 
Vesall with 18,000, &c. 

+ MT. 9, 28 ; 22, 3 : 22, 17 ; 50, 1 1 ; 382, 29 ; 39K, 20 . 450, 7. 

§ Edited by Ctldenberg as Hupglemont to the \' inaya Pi|aka« 11 1. 
Compare in it pp. 3)3, 319. I&0. Also see Olden berg, D. Introd., p. • >. 
The quotation oiv |». 313 lias also partly been taken over. 
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work therefore on which the M. is based was thus mixed up 
with verses in Pali. But the Par aim were not only a collection. 
The Sumahgala-Vilasini* takes, as far as it appears in 
print, three verses out of the P or and, but also besides these a 
.number of prose quotations, which bear just the character of 
a commentary. The Par dud were therefore a true Atthakatha, 
or, as the MT. directly names the source of the M., a 
potdndtthakalhd, f , 

We already know that the prose parts of the original work 
were written in Sinhalese. Of the modern works of Ceylon, 
for example, the Rajaratiiakara, the Dhatuvamsa, the Dala- 
dapuj{ivali, are written in this same form, Sinhalese prose 
intermixed With Pali verse. 

If it shoilld still be necessary to prove thq l the Parana and 
the Atthakatha were one and the same, then 1 can show that 
Pali verses are quoted from the latter, jyst as they are from 
the Par and. Thus, for example. MT. 381, 14. It is true they 
are here only introduced in common with vuttam pi detain ; 
but just before this in M. 29, 53 set/, more definite statements 
are made over prominent theras who were present at the 
festival oi the Mahathupa. and this passage ends with the 
words iti atthakaihdya vuttam. It is then very probable that 
to the words vuttam pi detain immediately .following, an 
atthakaihdya must also he supplied. • 

The* N iddna kathd% also gives a quotation in Pali verse from 
the Ak. It contains in 11 lines the names of the earlier 
Buddhas. The list is almost exactly the same as the one in M. 
T, 5-10, and as the M. is certainly based on the Ak. it will have 
been copied from this. There is only this difference, that in 
the M. the first three Buddhas are not named, because there 
is no prophecy on record made by them concerning Gotama 
Buddha. 

I sfill have a word or two to add over the designation. 
tfihalat thakathd . The identity of it with the original work, 
nameef simply <l Atthakatha, ” is clearly apparent, as the 
original work was written in the Sthalabhdsd ; but it can alsc? 
be seen from MT. 80, 33, where the SAk. is quoted as the 
source for the great genealogy of Mahasammata. Shortly 
before, in the introduction to the whole passage MT. 77, 6 seq 
the source for the same subject is simply called Atthakatha. 


* Sum. ed. Rhys Davids and Carpenter I., pp. 34, 55, 01. 
t Olden berg, I). Jntrod.. p. 2, has already gathered the identity of 
these three ideas from the QS. a of the MT., where atthakatha , pordnd, 
and pordndifhakathd are named by,, the side of each other with the 
same meaning. 1 

f Fansboll, Jat. I., 44. 
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But there still remain two passages which to me are diffi- 
cult to understand. In two places (MT. 128, 23 and 213.15) 
the SAk. is named in a remarkable way , M^jhimasangitiya 
Ciilasl hanadasutta v a a nan a Sihalatthakatha.* At one place it 
is said that tlie history of Janasana and of the pregnancy 
longings of Asoka’s mother, which the former explained, is 
related in it. At the second place the ceremonies of the 
dedication of the king are, according to it , depicted. * It 
certainly strikes us as strange that the SAk., which clearly 
was very comprehensive, should have been the explana- ’ 
tory work to *a single ttiitta of tin* M.N. Or. if wo*assume 
that in both places only a certain passage out of the great SAk. 
was rneafit, then we cannot sec' what the statement taken out 
of it by the MT. youJd have had to dt> with the cotrtents of the 
Cujasihanadasutta. • . 

Tlie two passages which are at our service are not sufficient 
to form a decided opinion from; but they arc also not suffi- 
cient to shake the idea guaranteed by the ( V )S. of the MT. 
that Sihalatthakatha, is only a more exact name for the work 
of the Parana, the original work, which generally was called 
simply. Att hakatha . 

14. Besides the sources for t he M. which the MT. mentions 
under the different names of Parana , S t It ala t f h a katk amah ( / - 
vamia , Sihalat tliakaih d , Porandtlhaknlha . or more often simply 
A tf halcatha, it names other works from whicli it drew material 
for its explanation of the text of tin* M. Putting aside the 
two commentaries of Buddhaghosa,, the S u man gala vildsini 
(08,1; 328,13) and tlie Samanfa - Pdmddikt I (95, V- 10 ; 161, 
25-26), as well as the Katlidvaitlnrppakarana (lhakaihd (114, 
.10), t there are the following : — 

(1) Uttaraviharat {hakatha, mentioned several times (see 
below), and Uttaravih&ramahavamsa. 

(2) Vinayatihakatha, mentioiuKl tour times, t ,\viv in 

comparison with a Mahavamsatt hakatha and once simply with 
the Ak. • 

(3} Mahavamsatthakatha , mentioned twice, see under (2). 

(4) Dipavamsatthakatha , mentioned twice. 

(5) Simakatha, mentioned once. 


* The Cujasihanadasutta is Sutta 1 1 of the first book (mtUapunudm 
of the M a j j h iman i k ay a of Tronek ner, M.N., 1., p. 63 *eq- Neumann, 
Reden dee Gotamo Buddho I., p. 101 *eq. 

f Of this one 4ie MT. mentions m 114. lu that a liM of the different 
sects could be taken out of it. The work is published by* Minay off 
in the JPTS. for 1880, and certainly treats, on litis subject. 
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(6) Oetiyavamsatfhakatha and Malta cetiya vamsat th ak atha , 
mentioned here and there. 

( 7 ) MahabodKivamsakatha, mentioned once. 

(8) Sumedhakatha, mentioned once. 0/. p. 35. 

• (9) Sahassavatthatthakatha, u Commentary of the Thou- 
sand Histories/’ quoted four times. 

There is little to say over the Dipavamsatthakatha 
and the Simakatha. The former may have been a commen- 
tary to our D., which certainly requires some commentary.* * * § 
The Simakatha was, according to its title, a description of 
the boundaries of the Mahavihara in Anuradhapura (perhaps 
also of' the other monasteries). f 

The Sahassavatthatthakatha appears to he a collection of 
t legends and folk-tales. It contains, among others, tales 
of the former lives of the heroes of King Dutthagamani, 
Suranimila, (lothayiinbara, and Therapuitabhaya. Also the 
romantic tale of the love of Prince ftali for the Caudal a maiden 
is related in it.t • 

Vinayatthakatha and Mahavamsatthakatha are twice 
compared with each other. It is said, in the first place, 
that the story that Asoka spent a certain sum daily on the 
church for different purposes is not drawn from the MAk., 
but from the VAk. § The MT. evidently wishes only to notice 
that tln> author of the M. has not drawn from the usual sources 
in this place, hut from the VAk. MAk. signifies here merely 
the “ Atthakathaof Ihe Maliavamsa,” i.e., the Ak. on which the 
M. is based. Another quotation corroborates this, where in 
opposition to the VAk., simply Ak. is found, the original work 
of the M.|| ’ The second place where the VAk. and the MAk. 
are mentioned side by side (MT. 257, 15-16 to M. 15, 212) 
alludes to the boundaries of the Mahavihara as fixed by 
Mahinda, and whose separate boundary marks were stated, 
according to theMT., in both sources. Finally, there is MT. 
230, *11 to M. 14 , 3, where,, according to the VAk. , the deva 


* MT. 293, 15-19 to M. 19, 82; MT. 501 , 0 to M. 37,, 30. 

■} MT. 257, 17 toM. 15, 212. 

X MT. 324, 17 ; 325, 19 ; 326, 16 to M. 23, 37 seq.; 49 seq. ; 55 seg. 
— MT. 440, 26 toM. 33, 1-2, as well as p. 39 above. 

§ MT* 139, 32-33 : imam attham Vinayatthaka th dnayena vutlarn na 
Mahiivamsatthakathhya . to M. 5. 83 : — 

Ra tana ttayan tgrodhagild n (man ti insane 
paccekam satasahassam so dcipesi dine dine . 

j[ Both the sources contain rather disjointed statements over th© 
number of the converts of the Thor as Sona and .U ttarfl in the “ golden 
land.” MT. 223, 21 to M. 12, 53. The one quoted in the VAk. has 
been transferred to our M. 
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who wished to entice the hunting Devanampiyatissa into 
Mahinda’s presence took the form of a rohUamiga, not that of 
a gokanna — for the matter of that also the M*Bv. 117, 15 and 
the Thv. 35, 21 ! 

If the VAk. is found opposed to the Ak. of the M., then w© 
musk assume that the latter belongs to the Suttapitaka. The 
notes from the former which the MT. gives are taken, I 
think, from an histprical introduction, whose contents, as*far 
as we can draw conclusions froip the various notes , are closely 
allied to those of the groundwork of our M. 

From anotfier point of view the reference to the'Maha- 
bodhi vimsakathsi, Cetiya vamsat t h ak a t h u , and 
Mahacdtiya vamsatthakatha, is to be criticised. It is 
possible that th^ first named work is identical with the 
Mahabodhivamsa still in existence-— this will be mentioned 
again — and which according to rny opinion belongs to the tenth 
century.* The CVAk. was clearly a work on the.dagobas of 
Ceylon. It is to be expected therefore that ik stands in closer 
relation to the Thiipavamsa. The MT. admits at the place 
where it speaks of the CVAk. that the description of the 
Vessantarajataka and the Abhinikkhamana in the Dhatu- 
gabbha of the Mahathupa is here described in detail. The 
pictorial decoration of the relic cell in the Ruvanveli Pagoba is 
in fact described particularly fully in the Thv.; the two objects 
mentioned before are also among these. t In spite of this the 
CVAk. of the MT cannot be identical with our Thv. It is 
without doubt younger than the MT. and has made use of the 
latter* The CVAk. should therefore be an older work on the 
same subject and one of the sources of our PThv., of which the 
latter speaks even in the introduction. 1 shall return to this 
subject later. The Mahacetiyavamsatthakatlia seems to treat 
especially of the history of the Mahathupa built by Dutfcha- 
g&mani. It is quoted only in MT. 368, 15-20 and M. 28, 12. 
Here it says that in it the presents of honour are exactly 
mentioned which were given by Dutthagamani to the people 
who found the treasures which made the building of the tope 
possible. According to all probability the MO VAk. is 'identical 
with dli e CVAk. The main subject was always the description 


* C/. under 29. The passage of the MT. 294, 8 : Mahdbodhi 
vainsakathdya vuttehi anckchi acchariyabbh utagun th i samanndyalo , is a 
gloss to M. 19, 84, ( dumindo ) anckabbhutayutto. It is hardly certain to 
what special passage of the MBv. the MT. refers. 

f MT* 397, 21 and M. 30, 88 : Veamntarajdtakavitthdrafi ca abhi- 
nikkkamaipavitthdiyidhikdrari ca Cctiyavarmatthakaihdya vuttanayena 
veditabbam. Compare with this PThv. 66, 3 seg SThv. 168, 25 eeq. 
In the latter a whole page of text corresponds to the single verse M. 
30. ?8. 

E 


56-00 
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of the Mahathupa. , The SThv. also calls itself in its introduc- 
tion Ruvanvdi-dfigebmrnandva * But it does not contain the 
statement in question (149, 19), 

Finally I must speak somewhat exhaustively of the Uttara- 
vlharatthakatha and the Uttaraviharamahavamsa. Just as 
there was an Ak. of the dwellers of the Mahavihara, in the 
same sense the expression uttaravihdravdsmam atthalcatha t is 
used. According to its contents this UVAk. may have 
differed from the tradition of the Mahavihara monks more in 
detail than in general construction. This we may gather from 
the quotations which the MT. makes from it. The UVAk. 
also contains a quantity of historical detail. It is, for example, 
said that there is related in it the story of the nine Nanda 
princes who succeeded the sons of Kalasoka, of whom the 
first was said to have been of unknown origin and an out- 
lander. J 

In like manner the time of the inauguration of Uandagutta 
and of his relations with Canakka is spoken of : whoever 
wishes may 7 there find information.^ In the UVAk. it is 
related of Susunaga who overthrew the dynasty of Ajatasattu, 
that he was the son of a nobleman of the Licchavi clan, by 
a courtesan, and that he was brought up by a “ son of a 
minister/’ 1 1 

The whole ancedote is related in full in the T. Besides cer- 
tain insignificant statements from the UVAk .11 its statement 
as to the history of Pandukabhaya and the Yakkhini Cetiya 


* Cl. Wickremasinghe, Catalogue of Sinhalese Manuscripts in the 
Brit. Mus., p. 1 30. 

t MT- 80. IJ and 101, 3. The IJ tta rav that' aims hiam Mahdvamso is 
quoted* in MT. SO, 17. 

J MT. 117, 13 arui M. 5, 15 : texarn hi jet I ho puna ahhdtakulaa&a putto 
H c a paccantavdaiko ti ca teaam n vannam uppattikkamau ca IJttarn- 
vih draff ha ka th dya m vuttam . 

§ MT- 123, 37 and M. 5, 18 : *yo Candagu ttaasa ah hiaih.ci takulo yo ca 
ttbhinriarn adhikdro so sabhdkdre.ua U ttaramkdratthakathdyam vutto ; 
aUhikeh' etam oloketvd g ahetahho . 

Candagutta and C&nakka are to bo understood by ubhinnam . 

|| MT. 100 J. Z. -10 1 , 4: V eadliyam hi ahhatarasm LicchaviraMo 
putto tassdyam ckdya nayaraaobhiniyd kucchismim gahitapafiaandhiko 
aihlatarena pana amaccaputtena posito ti l 1 ttaravihdravds ina m atfhaka- 
thdya vuttam. For the Licchavi. soe Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
p. 27; 

If MT, 80, 11 seq. is given for example to M. 2, 2-3 that in the first 
dynasty after Mahdsainmala the UVAk. left out King Cetiya and 


by Sihabdhu's father, the lion : tarn pana 
Xfuham afth fimfy h a p pmnd n aman ig uh a) i ti U ttaravihdratfhakathdyam 
Vuttam. 
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is remarkable.* * * § It shows that romantic and legendary 
material was also not foreign to the commentary of the 

northern monastery.’’ 

At one place the IJVAk. has simply been mentioned by the 
side of the Atthakatha, i.e. y the Ak. of the Mahavihara, which 
is the source of the M. This is in a note on the history of 
Suppadevi, as she, with her children Sihabahn and Sihasi$&lf , 
after they had escaped from* the lion’s cave, reached again a 
human settlement* The agreement of the two sources is here 
distinctly emphasized, f • • 

The quotation out of the Mahavamsa of the JJttaravihara 
finally refers to the genealogical section M, 2. Here it says in 
v. 14 : ;i There were 8 2*, 000 princes, the sons and grandsons 
of the King Sihassara, among them Jayasena wAs the last." * 

The T. *says : " In the Mahavamsa, it is said of the inhabi- 
tants of the UttaraVihara : the sons and grandsons of King 
Sihassara were 82,000 princes, the youngest of them was the 
king with the name Bhagusakka. The sons and grandsons 
of whom were 82,000 princes, the youngest among them was 
'Jayasena. One sees thus that the M. of the IJv. counts one 
more dynasty than our M., and also, as 1 incidentally notice, 
than the D.§ * 

The quotations out of the UVAk. and the UVM. apply ^to the 
genqglogy of the kings before Buddha, as it is represented in 
M. 2 arid I). 3. to the history of the family of Vijaya, to the 
history of the Indian kings before Anoka, to that of the Pandu- 
kabhava. We can rightly suppose that the tradition of the 
Uttaravihara transmitted the same m ah* rial as the Maha- 
vihara with approximately the same grouping. We cannot 
say how r far the UVAk. and its M. reached hack in point of 
time. It is remarkable that the MT. takes no more quotations 
from it in its second part. One could almost suppose, that 
they stopped with the story of Mahinda, earlier than our M. 

• * MT* 202. 10 srtp ami M. 10. 02 : so pana tattha gacchanto 'm pat ha - 
mam ta&sa bharamfhi gantvd tattha sattdham vasitvd tdya saddhim abhi- 
ramitvd tdya mantetvd tato nikkhamma Cilia passan dma lenadvdre thatvd 
mahdjanam dassaetvd janam hdsctrd tato khandhavdram again ti Vttara- 
vihdratthakatbdyam vuttam. 

According to the MT. 201 , 29 s -eq. the name of tho husband of the 
Yakkhini, Jutindhara, who had fallen in battle at Sirfsavatthu, wae also 
given in the UVAk. 

• t MT. 1T0. 13 and M. 0, 18 : Atthakathdyam pana tenant paribhojanam 
pafikkhittam , pafhamam td.lapute.na ydgum datvn pacchd vatfh/mi ddpentti 
vuttam tath'eva U ttarav ihdratthaka thd ga pi . 

x MT. 86 , 17~2f. •• • 

§ Cf‘ D. 3, 42-44. This refutes, as Oidenberg. D. Introd., p. I, 
not© 2, has rightly seen, the opinion given by Tumour ’that the D. is 
the M. in the version of tho Uttaravihara. 
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and its sources. The historical introduction to Samanta- 
P&s&dika also does not reach beyond Mahinda. 

From the quotations of the MT. we may gather that there 
was without doubt a rich literature to draw from. At that 
time there were still in existence collected works which were 
carefully preserved in the different monasteries as eommfen- 
fcarie#, Atthakatha, to the canonical scriptures. But even at 
that time, without counting the works ‘of Buddhaghosa 
which have come down to us, a secondary literature had 
begun where single subjects, as for instance the #story of the 
Bo-tree, that of the thupas, &c\, were taken out of the original 
works and represented in a connected manner. The MT. 
has, at least hi a subsidiary way, drawn this rich literature to 
itself. All the same, it has taken from the Siltalatthakatha of 
the Mahavihara its principal subject. 


VI. —The Contents of the Sources. 

15. The M. follows the Atthakathamahavamsa exactly in 
its account. The MT. supplements and adds a great deal 
from it. A combination of the two must therefore give us 
an approximate idea of the source on which the«M. relies, of 
its character, and of its scope. I thus place side by side the 
supplements, which we know or are able to accept, and that 
tile M. has taken over from the Ak. 

In order to illustrate it in a clearer way, I divide the material 
of the M. into six parts : — 

(1) Fore history : legends of the Buddha and genealogy: 
chapter 1-2 = MT. pp. 18-89; history of Vijaya and the 
early kings of Layka to Devanampiyatissa: chapter 6, 1-11, 
5 s MT. pp. 167-208. 

(2) History of India before Asoka : chapter 4, 1-8 = MT. 
pp. 100-101 ; chapter ‘5, 1.4-21 = MT. pp. 117-129; 22-97 ~ 
MT. pp. 129-142. 

(3) History of the councils, the sects, and the theras : 
chapter 3 = MT. pp. 91-99 ; chapter 4, 9-65 = MT. pp. 
101-111 ; chapter 5, 1-13 = MT. pp. 113-116; chapter 5, 
98-230 = MT. pp. 142-160; 230-282 = MT. pp. 160-166; 
chapter 12, 1-54 = MT. pp. 217-223. 

(4) Devanampiyatissa and Mahinda : chapter 11, 7-20, 
28 (except chapter 12) — MT. pp. 208-297. 

(5) The kings after Devanampiyatissa besides Dut$ha- 
gamani : chapter 20, 29-21, 33 = MX- pp. 298-305 ; chapter 
33, 1 to the end = MT. pp. 438-502. 

- (6) The Dutthag&mani epic : chapter 22-32 = MT. pp. 

306-438. 
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16. Fore history. — The source, the old AtthakafchA, or 
more correctly that part of it which was called the MaB&- 
vamsa, began with the Pali verses which also form the 
proem of the D. In the QS.a of the MT. they are 
expressly attributed to the Porana and the ’ Atthakathd. 
The legend of the earlier Buddhas next follows in Sinhalese 
prose. 

Of this section *we have ji remnant also in the JNk. *The 
Pali verses here quoted from the Ak. (p. 44), which contain a 
list of nameg, sefcm to have stood at the beginning or at the 
end of the Sinhalese prose story. * We gather from "the JNk. 
that the history of Dipankara was especially elaborately dealt 
with. This whole portion of the Ak. naturally stands in the 
closest relation 4:o the Buddhavamsa of the Sutta Pitaka. In 
the MT. the legend of the Buddha Dipankara related oh 
p. 77, 14 seq . , tha4 of the other Buddhas on pp. 35-40, and, 
as already said, word for word with the .JNk.* The Ak. is 
expressly not mentioned as the source. But the reason is this, 
that the author of the MT- did not obtain his material direct 
but through the medium of the JNk. We shall hardly be 
wrong if we accept that the text of the JNk. and the MT. 
was not much more than a translation of the old Sinhalese 
text. • 

From the*3ast Buddha, Kassapa, the Ak. pas$e^ to the 
Gdtama Buddha. According to the idea of the MT. 40-41, 
his life was rather cursorily described as far as the sam - 
bodhi. The story of the vision was characteristic, which 
Buddha by acquired wisdom had of the history of his church 
up to the preaching of his doctrine by Mahinda in Lauko. 
That this passage is to be found in the Ak. is evident by the 
agreement of MT. 42-43 with D. 1, 17-2**. The M., which 
openly sets out to avoid the verbosity of its model, passes 
over the episode, because later a more detailed account of all 
these events had to follow. 

The account in the Ak. now passes on to the events of 
Buddha’s life till his visit to the Uruvela-Kassapa. At the 
beginning there may have been the remarkable memory verse 
of*D. 1, 29, followed by the Sinhalese prose story illustrating 
it. Especially interesting further was the portion of the Ak. 
over the three visits of Buddha to Ceylon. The text of the 
MT- 44-51 may almost exactly correspond to that of the 
Ak. The first visit is here described with great detail, whilst 
the MT. limits itself with regard the later visits to com- 
menting on the M. text. At the end of the long section about 
the first visif the MT. JT>1, v>8) names the Ak. as its source. 
Evidently all the visits of Buddha had been exhaustively 
tojd in the AK, They are considered as an important subject* 
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This is specially evident because the dipdgaimnam bvddhassa 
in’ the proem of the* D., which was also that of the Ak., men- 
tions this expressly as one of the subjects which ought to be 
considered. 

. It is very noteworthy that in the history of the first visit 
the text of the MT. shows exact agreement with that of the D., 
and also the language. Both texts look like a transcription 
of the same subject. And in reality they, are, as they both 
follow the Ak. If we compare therefore the text of the MT. 
with that of the D., it is possible to gain an idea of the 
language* even of the corresponding section in the Ak.* 

For the great genealogy in M. 2 = D. 3, the Ak. is expressly 
stated in tlie *MT. as the source, j* Bgt still further/ the M. 
2, 7 seq. mentions only the number of the regents of the dy- 
nasties between Accima and Makhadeva. The MT. gives this 
with greater detail, and, as can be gatherec] from p. 83, 9, this 
is so, because it bases itself on the, /Ak. Thus, for example, 
it says in MT. 81, 15 speaking of the second dynasty 
which followed Accima, that the son of this prince of Mithila 
had wandered out towards Kus&vatf, and there had founded 
a new dominion. “ The sons and grandsons of whom,. 99 in 
number, succeeded as kings to the sovereignty, and lived in 
that place.” And then further, line 29 d seq., “.Of all these 
hundred kings the youngest was the king w&h the name 
Arinclama. The sons, grandsons, and great, grandsons * of 

whom were 56 kings who reigned in the town Ayujjha 

Among these 56 kings, the youngest was the king with the 
mime Duppasaha, the sons and grandsons of whom reigned in 
the town Bara nasi and were 60 kings/ 1 In the same manner 
the other dynasties were enumerated, the number of the 
princes, the principal town, and the last king of each dynasty 
being always named. This is the exact method that the I). 


* Of D. 1, 64 : katham yamisadma aukhi aroyd kadu pamuhcdma 
imam subheravam j| sace ayam yakkho mahdnubhdvo tejo samdpajjati 
pajjaldyati | eabbe'va yakkhd vllayd bhaviasarc bhuaam va mutthi raj am ' 
vdtakhittam || with MT. 60, 4 aeq. : mayarn pana das&au diadsu kuhim 
gantvd aroyd bhaviss/ima , imamhd bhayd kadd mucciasdmdti ca ; *sace 
pana ayam mahdnubhdvo yakkho tejo-aamdpanno tani samdpajjiaaati , 
mayam sabbe pi jivitakkhayam patvd pafivdte khittabhusavri viya bhavia- 
sdma. Or D. 1, 76 : aahkaddhayi Ootamo dipam iddhiyd bandham va, 
gonam dalharajj ukaddhitam | dipena dipam upandmayi muni yugam 
va ndvam dajhadharmnaveditam [j with MT. 61, 1 aeq. ; Giridipam 
dharitvd imind dipena suddhim yottena bandhitvd aahghdtam (v. Sin. 
ahgulu, Geiger, Etymologie des Sgh. u. d. W. ) karonto viya yugagone 
bcmdho viya ca ekato katvd .... 

t MT. 7J, 6 : auddhavan\sajan ti 'imind padena daieitam bhagavato 
lokiyauppattim pi 'daaaetum Atthdkathdyam eva vuttakkamena Mahdsam - 
'pwtavawmaapancch edam pi daseetum Mahdsammtardjaaedti ddim dha, 
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follows.* It repeats exactly the Ak., but the author of the 
M. saw in this stereotype repetition one of the faults of fts 
pattern, viz., diffuseness, which it therefore set out to avoid. 

But the similarity between the MT. and the I), is carried 
still further, and the reason for this is that they both follow 
the »Ak. closer than does the M. In Oft -10a the M. says: 
“ Five and twenty (kings) and twelve and (again) twelve and 
a further nine, and eighty Tour thousand with Makh&cteva 
at the head.” The MT. 83. 6 seq. remarks about the last two 
dynasties : “ # Of these nine princes, the youngest was S&gara- 
deva by name. His son was MakKadeva, whose sons, grand- 
sons, great grandsons, eighty -four thousand kings, reigned 
in the town Mithila, .as it is told of in the* Atthakatha.” 
According to the Atthakatha, there would thus be, the MT. 
goes on to say, eighty- four thousand and one pfinces to enu- 
merate. ’The saint number occurs in f). 3, 34-35. Here 
Sagaradeva is named as the last of the former dynasty. Then 
the D. continues : “ His son was the generous prince Makha- 
deva, whose eighty-four thousand sons and grandsons reigned 
-in the town Mithila nagara.” 

The MT. corrects a similar mistake in reckoning in the M. 
with regard to the following dynasty. In the M. 2, 10ft it says : 

And (onee«again) eighty-four thousand princes with Kalira- 
janaka at their head.” MT 83, 13 seq. remarks ov^r this, 
of the previous eighty-four thousand princes of the dynasty 
of Makhadeva, the last was called Nimi. His son must have 
been Kalarajanaka, whose son was Samaiikara, whose son 
was Asoca. The descendants of Asoea, eighty-four thousand 
in number, would have reigned in Barn nasi. This, says the 
MT., is the reckoning of the Atthakatha. The total amounts 
to eighty-four thousand and three. Here again the D. agrees 
with the MT., in that it names Kalarajanaka, Samaiikara, 
and Asoka (’-■ Asoea of the MT.) after King Nemiya (.-« Nimi 
of the MT.), and lets the eighty-four thousand princes in 
Benares descend from the last-named Asoca. t 

* D. 3, 16 # 

* tenant pacchimako rdjd Duppasho mahissaro j 
puttd paputtakd tassa sat (hi tc bhumipdlakd | 
mahdrajja kdrcsnm B dr a n anas ip uruttame J| 

should be compared with MT. 81, 33 seq. : tattha i/o tenant chappahudsa 
rdjnnam kanittho D uppasaho ndma raja , tassa p u t ta net t tapana l td 
, Bdrdu as l nagar e raj jam anusdsitd safthirdjdno edti attho. 

t D. 3, 37-38 

NemiyapyMo Kaldrajanako f Jassa putto Samankaro 
Asoko ndma so ptijd m ^ddhdhxxsitta khattiyo j| • 

caturdeiti sahaesdni tassa puttapaputtakd |1 

4 mahdrajjctm kdrayinwu Bar anas tpurultame l! 
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, The pedantic manner in which the MT, criticises the M. 
is for us very .important. It shows us with what exact- 
ness it rendered the Ak. On the other hand, we see from the 
agreement between the MT. and the D. that the former 
endeavoured to abide by its original even in language. The 
pages 81-83 of the MT. we can understand as an almost word 
foreword translation of the corresponding passage in the old 
Sinhalese Attliakatha. I think that we have the right there- 
fore to draw a conclusion from this fact regarding also other 
quotations in the frqm the Ak.* • 

The At. concerns itself very exhaustively with the history 
of Vijaya’s ancestors, according to the quotations in the MT. 
It contains ip detail the conversation that Sihabahu carried on 
with his mother over bis future. Another Statement about 
the return ‘of Suppadevi, with her children from the jungle, 
has already been mentioned above. It says further that in the 
Ak. the armour is described which Sihabahu wore when he 
set out to fight his father, the lion ; also the death of Vijaya 
appears to have been more extensively described in the Ak.f 

We have only two or three notes from the Ak. over the' 
history of the successors of Vijaya to Devanampiyktissa. 
The first is the statement that Pandukabhaya, when he went 
to war against his uncle, according to the Ak. tarried on the 
Do] a mountain, not four years, as the M. states, fmt five yegrs. 
Further on it again says, according to the Ak., that he tarried 
oh the Arittha mountain six years, not seven years. The 
chronology is again adjusted in this manner. This quotation 
shows us on the one hand how detailed the account in the Ak. 
must have ‘been, and on the other with what exactness the 
author of the MT. checked the M. by means of the Ak, 
Finally, it is said that the founding of the town of Anuradha- 
pura is described in the Ak.J 

17. The history of India up to Asoka. — The contributions 
by tfie MT. to Indian history for which the Ak. is expressly 
named as source, are not very numerous. It is, for example,* 


* The Ak. is also given as the source for the statement oveiT the 
nearest relationship of the Buddha in MT. 87 , 7. It contains the whole 
genealogical section -*= M. 2, D. 3. 

f Tam ubhinnam kathdsalldpam Atthakathdya vuttanayena , heyyam , 
MT. 169, 19 referring to M. 6, 11. At the second place MT. 170, 13 to 
M.*6, 17 #e<jr., see p. 56, note I. 

So kumdro Atthakathdya vuttanayena patiyatto guhddvdram gantvdti 
attho , MT. 171, 31 to M. 6. 28. — gato'ti Atthukathdnayena vicdrito (?), 
MT. 186,* 8 to M. 7,3. 

I Atthakathdyam pana pahca vas&anlti vuttam, MX*. 200, 11 to M. 
10, 45 ; Atfhakathdyam pana cha iti vuttam , MT. 202, *23 to M. 10, 63. — 
. Atthakathdya vuttanayena pavaram agganagaram> tasmimyeva gdm , 
mdpesi, MT. 204, 26 to M» 10, 75. 
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stated that the Ak. gives by name the ten sons of Kalasoka: 
this is not so m the M. Another note shows that the story 6l 
how Nigrodha came into the palace of Asoka was related in 
greater detail. Finally, according to a third, the festive 
procession, in which Asoka visited the community of monks* * * § , 
in order to invite them to his palace, was very exactly 
described n the Ak., as well as the entertainment itself. 
Such processions belong indeed in their stereotype form to the 
regular repertoire of the account of the M.* 

Nevertheless we? see that the history of India, as far as it was’ 
of importance for the understanding the develojftnent of 
Buddhism, was taken into account by the Ak. . Now -in this 
section the MT. introduces a quantity of new material of 
true folklore character, namely, the history -of Candagutta. f 
From whence then are these stories derived? *A part at* 
least is taken from the Ak. here also ; others from the 
Uttaraviharatf.hakatha. The latter is expressly quoted as 
the source, for the history of Susunaga, for. that of the nine 
Nanda^ princes, and for that of Candagutta + But it) appears 
^rom the passage which forms the conclusion of the whole 
section, that excepting the history of the relation between 
Candagutta and Canakka, the Atthakathd forms the basis 
for the account in the MT.§ We can therefore infer that the 
history of the*Nanda princes, that of the origin of the Moriya 
dynasty, of the descent of Candagutta and his ascent to the 
throne, occur in the Aithakathft both of the Uttaravih&ra 
and of the Mahavihara, but that of Canakka only in the 
first ftamed monastery. 

Unfortunately we cannot say with certainty what is the 
source for the stories of Bindusara’s wonderful birth, of Canda- 
gutta’s death, and of the demon Devagabbha, of the story of 
the pregnancy longings of the wife of Bindus&ra, and that of 

* MT. 1 17, 11 to M. 5, 14 : tesani pan to ndmam Atfhakathdyam viittam . 

- — MT.* 137, 3 to M. 5, 04 : ettha Atthakathdyam vuttanayena 1 ‘ ndham 
*pure * rdjdkulupago ” ti evamddihi vhnamsitvd paevha attuno pakatiyd 
eva sant'iriyapath agaman ana updgarni. 

MT- 138, 33 seg. to M. 5, 77-78 : yam etam idha sahkhittam tam, 
Atthakathdya vilihdretvd vuttam , tarn tato vcyyam . . . .gantvdti, Affha- 
kathdya vuttanayena mahatd parihdragamanena sarXghamajjharri gantvd . 

I Cf. above on p. 42 et seq., MT. 1 17 ct seq. 

t MT. 101, 3 ; 117., 1.3 , 123, 38 Cf. above on p. 55. 

§ MX. 123, 37-124, 3 : yo Candaguttassa ah h in i Tidtakdlo yo ca twain 
ubhinnam adhikdro so sabbokdrena U ttarav ih draflhakath dyam vutto; 
atthikeh y etam oloketvd gahetabbo mayam pana accantam kathetabbmn 
samaydvirodham • mukhamattam (j va dassayimha ; etthdpi Cdnakassa 
adhikdro ca Candaguttassa pdtna kamena yahitdti ddi adhikdrd ca viseso , 
itaram Atthakathdyam eva vuttarn dassayimha. The text of the works , 
petna kamena gaho is damaged. 
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the birth and youth of Asoka.* The MT. contains no state 
ment. But perhaps the argumentum e silentio has a certain 
weight, and that therefore the Ak. ought perhaps to be looked 
upon as the source, because no other source is named. There 
are in the MT. a quantity of short details, ase.g. the mention- 
ing of proper names, which are not found in the text of the M., 
and similar supplementary notes. We can scarcely suppose 
otfierwise than that they have their origin in the Ak., even if 
this is not expressly stated. 

18. The MT. furnishes few additions to*" the* history of the 
councils and the theras , and generally speaking nothing to 
that of Devanampiyatissa and Mahinda. The latter is easy 
to understand of itself. The founding of the Buddhist church 
in Ceylon fosms the most important subject 6f the first half of 
the M. The author has here completely exhausted Jus source. 
Nowhere do the M. and D. agree so entiftely as in this place. 
Both works' reproduce the Ak. almost exactly. The MT. 99, 2 
(referring to M. 3, 41) adds to the history of the councils that 
the first “ Safigiti ” in the Ak. is described as Vibhajjavada. 
The MT. 188, 8 (referring to M. 4, 39-41) adds to the pre- 
history of the second council that the dialogue between K&1&- 
soka and his sister, whom the king summoned to take charge 
of the teaching of the Buddhist doctrine, is givjpn in the Ak.f 
On tlfle •history of missions (M., chapter 12) the MT. 22$, 21 
adds a note on the number of converts in Suvannabhiimi, 
from the Ak. against one out of the Vinayatthakatha, which 
has already been mentioned above (p. 48, || ). Finally, in the 
history of the them#, the MT. (300, 33) adds information to 
the account of the death of Sailghamitta and of the remaining 
great theras of Mahinda’s time in M. 20. 57. Hence follows 
that in the Atfchakatha the names of the deceased nuns are 
enumerated. We see therefore from the quotations in the 
MT. this much, that all the accounts which the M. gives of 
the councils and of the important heads of the church must 
have already been mentioned in the Ak., and as a matter of 
fact in greater fulness and with more detail. , 

19. There are found two passages in the MT. from thtf Ak. 
over the history of the later kings, not including Dutthaga- 
mani. The one which is not fully clear to me refers to 
Suratissa, the successor to Mahasiva.J The other refers to 

* MT. 124, 4-129, 8. See above, p. 43 etseq. 

Wjhinnam vacanapativacanaxu, Atthakathdyam eva vuttaiji. 

J MT. 302 j 6 to M. 21, 3 : M ah (uiivakaniftho tu 8 (iratisso tadaccaye 
ti ca vatt<\hhe pana Atthakathdkulaschnabhiktenopaladdhantarikena pamd 
dadosena idha [na] upapa rikkhan to U ttiyaum kaniffho S Uratisso tadaccaye 
ti ddim dha. * 
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Kanit(hatissa arid his reign.* It is important , because it proves 
to us that the M. of the Ak. certainly reaches back to at least 
about the end of the second century a.d. * It is probable 
therefore that it, like the M. and B., extended to Mah&s6na, 
for which the agreement of the D. and M. also speaks. 

We are able to get a fairly good idea of the way in which 
the history of these later kings was treated in the Ak. We 
have seen above (p # 15, note # 3) that a good many verses* of 
the D. and M. in this part agree word for word. There are 
these and other verses which the M. always places like a 
heading at trie beginning of the 'section devoted *to each 
king, and which contain the general statement over names, 
kinsfolk, and reign. Thps, for example * — 

“ After Vahkanasikatissa’s death, his son, (lajabahugamani, . 
reigned for 22 years.'’ D 22, 28 = M. 35, 115; 

or 

“ After the death of Mahal lakanaga, his son, Bhatikatissa- 
ka, reigned 24 years in Lanka. D. 22, 30 = M. 30, 1, 

Such verses of a similar nature go back without a doubt to 
the Ak. We can accept therefore that in the Ak. such a 
general guiding verse in Pali was always found at the begin- 
ning of eacli mw section. Then follow the details of the reign 
of the king in question, as we can gather them from the M. 
and the MT., and the details are given in t he main points, in 
Sinhalese prose. 

The notes on the Dutthagamani section are more abundant* 
The Ak. was here very full and rich in details. f , Thus the 
festival of the laying the foundation of the Mahal hupa was 
evidently described in the minutest manner. It is, e.g., shown 
very exactly how the king asked after the name of each 
thera who stood with Siddattha in his immediate presence*, and 
recognized in their names favourable omens for the success of 
his undertaking. The whole pass&ge is taken from the Ak., 
and is of interest because we can thereby get an idea how the 
Pali verse may have been divided in the original. At the end 
it says, Hi Atthakathdtja vutiam : v nit am pi e'etam, and then 
follows the memory verse D. 19, 8, which contains nothing 
but the names of the twelve thfras. It could be concluded 
that the verse stood just as it is in the Ak., and from there 
was taken over into the I). 

* MT. 481, 23 to M. 30. 0 : Katthaci atthdrasa samd ti likhanti , turn 
pamddalekham ; evarn hi, Lc ., atth visa (as it stands in the text of the 
M.) A tihakathdyatyi vutiam. • * 

f A quotation in Buddhaghosa’s Asl. 235, out of the Maha-Attha- 
katha, also refers -to King Dutthagamani (ed, E. Muller, -p. 80). 
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In the same way the act of the laying of the foundation 
stone itself is fully described, and a quotation introduced as 
well from th ePordnd, corresponding to D. 19, 9.* * * § The Ak. 
is in this case not named ; but it should without a doubt be 
-accepted as the source, as the quotation already shows, from 
which the author of the MT. has drawn. It most certainly 
was for the passage immediately following in the MJ., in 
which is described how the king accosted the four theras , 
MaMbuddharakkhi ta , Mahadhammarakkhita , Mah&sahgha- 
rakkhita, and Mahananda. who had take'n up their position 
in the east, south, west, and north, and made reverence to 

them.-t ■ 

The MT\ further produces notes from the Ak. which refer 
to the Loll a pa sad a, to the collecting of * material for the 
construction of tlie relic, cell (dhdtuyabbha) of the Mahathupa, 
and to its decoration, as well as to the festival of the placing 
of the relics (dhdtanidhdna) .J It can thus be clearly seen 
with what detail the building operations of Dutthag&mani 
were treated in the Ak.§ 

Passages of a purely epic character such as M. 22, 25 also 
have their foundation in the Ak. At all events the MT. 
gives only a few supplementary notes ; but these show that 
the original work contained details which Mahanama omitted 
in his work. For example, the Ak. relates (hat before the 
birth of her second son, Tissa, the brother of Dutthagamani, 
the mother Viharadevi was attacked with remarkable preg- 
nancy longings. || And at another place it is remarked, 
according to the A k., that at the spot where Dutthagamani 
turned asnde from the road towards Anuradhapura in order 
to march on Mahelanagara, the town Nivattagirinagara was 

* MT. 381, 1 = 382, 31, referring to M. 29, 59. Of. PThv., p. 59, 
line 30 * et seq. 

t MT. 383, 9 = 384, 27 to M. 29, 64. Of. PThv.. p. 60, 14 et seq. 
Of. for th© whole p. 10, above. 

t MT. 366, 2 et seq. to M. 27, 42 : MT. 392, 31 and 36 to M. 30, 
57-68 MT. 397, 38 to M. 30, 91 ; MT. 4ll, 27 to M. 31, 34. Many 
details are* also added. Thus in MT. 374, 16 to M. 29, 18 the names 
of both the ministers are given to whom the king had entrusted the 
decoration of the building ground of the Mahatluipa. In MT. 430, 11 
it- is said that the famine mentioned in M. 32, 29 has in the Ak. the 
name of Ptisan dchdtaka. 

§ The disproof of the objections raised against the truth of the state- 
ments over the contents of the relic chamber of the Mah&thdpa is 
found in MT. 398, 26*^eg. ; that this was taken from the Ak. is seen 
from a note m the PTh. 69, 3, in which it is traced back to the Poran&. 
Of. SThv. 176, 6, and above on p. 35. 

||. MT. 317, 33 : t&ya puna cvarjfpo dohalo uppajji , s up u pphitamh , 
campaktirukbhe supamiatte say a ne sayitvd 'va puppham upasi nghitukdmti 
ahosi ; rdjd tarn fiinitvd tatha hated lam patippassambhdpesiti Atfha- 
kaihtiyam vuttam (to M. 22, 72-73). ‘ 
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built.* The longest quotation from the Ak, refers to the 
pregnancy longings of Viharadevi. The tale is introduced by 
these words: ftatvdnati, A ttJvahathaya vuttdna uma mala - 
katarum upagatahhamara utdde na jdnitrd.t 

If we consider the quotations of the MT. from the Ak. we* 
find fall confirmation of the statements of the QS. a. d , e by 
them. The collected material which our M. presents, already 
was in existence in the Ak., ajid also practically in the same 
order ; but the account in the Ale. is very much richer in 
detail. The roprostbh thrown at it, of being much too profuse, 
is quite comprehensible to us ; but it is not so easy to’ under- 
stand which are the passages it charges with excessive brevity. 

’ At all events it is shown* from the notes in the ]\fT. that the 
original work, i.er, the Mahavamsa of the AlthakathA, which 
is most usually named for short Aithakatha, *nfust have 
possessed a very considerable range. The size was still 
further enlarged by numerous repetitions of which the M. 
speaks in 1, 2. and which naturally were no! .repeated in our 
M. text. and in the MT. 

20. Hut by what 1 have given out of the MT. the material 
which it has taken from the Ak. is not: in the least exhausted, 
as I believe. •There are still to be found in the MT. a great 
number of single references to which no source is given, or 
whicfii are simply introduced with the general expression 
V'uttam hoti . It is extremely probable that some of these, 
notes, or perhaps all, arc taken from the Ak. ; but we have 
here only a probability, no certainty. There is a suggestion ,* 
not altogether to be rejected, that these kinds of statements 
originated from oral tradition or from another manuscript 
source. J I therefore refer quite briefly to such isolated 
notices. 

Many times names are given in the MT. which are not to be 
found in the text of the M. itself. Thus, for example, there 
were three buildings erected by King Devanampiyatissa 
which were to serve as a nunnery for Anula and her companions. 
The MT. gives* their names. § The hero Velusumana of 
Kak&va{inatissa had audaciously run away with King El&ra’s 
finest war horse from the stables at AmirAdhapura. Elara 
sent one of his heroes in pursuit on the second best racing 

. * MT* 346. 24 : tasmim Ihdne katam nagaram NwaUagiritutgaram 
ndma j atari ti Atthakathdyam vuliam (to M. 25, 48). 

t MT. 313, 15 to M. 22, 42-43 and 49. Cj . above, pp. 40-41. 

% Mt. 92, 25-39 is for example ^quotation from tho Bmp. 283 (fyom 
#a ttahapar inibb ute to vuttava&anajn anumiraiito), literally introduced 
with vuttam hoti. 

§*Culaga]]a, Mail tig an a. and Sirivaddha : MT. 291, 22 to M. 1.9, 08, 
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horse. The MT. gives the name of this hero and of his horse.* * * § 
At another place, the tank, which according to the M. was laid 
out by Dutthagamani, is named in the MT. Pajjotavapi.f 

If we reflect how particularly rich the Ak. was in names, 
ft is rather easy to suppose that the author of the MT. 
borrowed such names from it. The Ak. mentions lhany 
names, as we have seen, in the description of the laying the 
foundation stone of the Mahathupa. The'MT. adds yet two 
other names. The master who advises the king to construct 
the 111 lip a after the model of a bubble, i.e\ iiwa half sphere 
form, was Sirivaddhaka, “the great healer” (lit. “ aug- 
menting the 'bliss”), his assistant, Acala, “ the immovable. 
Both names, contain a favourable omen, and fit in excellently 
with the other quotations from the Ak., so' that they might 
well have been taken from it. 

A number of shorter notices which am introduced by the 
words mitta'm hoti. and therefore can be taken as approxi- 
mately verbal quotations, may likewise be derived from the 
Ak. Thus, for example, the place where Klara fell in combat 
with Dutthagamani is more accurately described by the words' 

south from Anuradhapura, west from the village b f the 
potters, and east from the house with the image of Elara.”§ 
In the same way we find in the MT. an exact description of 
the place where Dutthagamani defeated Bhalluka,|| The rjote 
also belongs here that AnuJa, with five hundred maidens and 
Tfrith as many women of the harem, received together ordina- 
tion from the Tlieri Sanghamitta. fl || That kind of statement 
of numbers appears to have been much in favour in the Ak. 

The storV of Bhaddaji, MT. 405-407, which represents an 
extension of M. 31, 5-14, might well he derived from the Ak., 
although the latter is not named as the source. It seems that 
the whole history of the collecting of the relics for the Maha- 
thupa was described in it very copiously. The Ak. is mentioned 
once by the MT. in the course of its paraphrasing 
discussions, 411 , 27. The formality of its version, the diffuse- 
ness of its style, in contrast with the concise brevity of the’ 

* The hero wan named Nandastn a th i , the horse Sirigutta : MT. 
315, 32 and 33 to M. 22, 65. 

t MT. 346, 3 to M. 25, 61. 

+ Mt. 387, 17-20 to M. 30. 11, 14. 

§ A nu rndhap urassa dakkh in.adisbbhage kumbhakdragamapacchime 
El&rapafimdgharama puratlh iwc ii vuttam hoti : MT. 349, 3-5 to M. 
25,70. 

|| Esa ndgo mahdsusdnasna uttar adimbhdgc patitthito Pwadevasm 
passaio paccoaakkitvd Mahdviharos^a anto simdya supatitfhito acalo 
hutvd atthdsiti vuttam hoti : MT. 351, 24-27 to M. 25, 87. 

<([ Paficahi kaiihdsatehi paficahi antepurikdaatehi ca saddhin ti vuttaup 
hoti : MT. 291, 9-10, as explanation to Anuld sd mparisd in M. 19, 64. 
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M. f speaks in favour of the fact that the whole passage \va$ 
taken from the Ak. 

VI 1. — Results. 

21. We now can recapitulate the whole, and trace the* 
development of the oldest historical tradition in Ceylon. 

(1) In the time of Buddhaghosa there existed in Ceylon 
extensive eommentSries to tile Tipi taka, written in Sinhalese 
prose and intermixed with Pali verse. The collective name 
for this literature was Atthakatha or Sihalatthakatlgi : they 
are also described as the work of the Parana. ' ' 'of the ancient 
ones.” • 

(2) There were such Att.hakathas in different monasteries 
of the Island : at*Anuradhapura, in the MahavilnWa.as well as 
in the Uttpravihara. 

(3) A definite and historical part of the Ak. of the two 
monasteries mentioned was called the Mahavamsa. The 
recension of the Mahavamsa in the Mahavihara and the 
Uttaravihara do not appear to have differed very consider- 
ably, principally perhaps in detail. 

(4) Our M. written by Mahanama is taken from that part 
of the Atthakatha of the Mahavihara which is called the 
Mahavamsa. *JThe groundwork is called in the M T , which 
has taken its supplements and additions for the most part out 
of it, simply the Atthakatha. 

(5) Our M. , as far as the contents are concerned, was a fairly 
correct translation of the AkM. It supplements the Sinhalese 
prose of the latter by Pali verse and avoids certain deficiencies 
in the original, viz., its frequent repetitions and the uneven 
character of its account, which is sometimes too short, some- 
times too diffuse. 

(6) Besides the Ak., other works are mentioned by the MT. 
Many of them belong probably to the literature of the Pordnd , 
af, <i.g. 9 the VinayaUhakatba. Others arc without doubt of 
younger origin. Buddhaghosa’s commentaries are also men- 
tioned. The Oe^iyavamsatthakalha appears to be connected 
with* the Th u pav a msa . 

Two questions now arise : What part did the old Maha* 
vagisa play within the literature of the Atthakatha, and from 
what elements did it arise ? And, How did the epic poetry of 
Ceylon represented by the Dipavamsa and our Mahavapisa 
develop itself out of the ancient Mahavamsa of the Atthakatha? 

22. Oldenberg* has suggested that the Sihalatth&katha- 
Mahavatpsa mentioned bv the MT. is an historical introduction 

. * 'The DfpavahiHa, Introduction, p. 4. 
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to the dogmatic part of the Ak., just as Buddhaghosa intro- 
duces a similar foreword of historical contents to the Samanta- 
P&s&dika, his commentary on the Digba Nikaya. 

But there are many reasons to be put forward against this 
supposition. Everything seems to suggest that the old M. 
had very considerable proportions, and contained an enor- 
mous amount of detail. We certainly are not mistaken if we 
estimate it at least as extensive as our MX- One has only to 
think of the repetitions so strongly condemned. This seems 
to be somewhat large for an '‘historical introduction.” No 
doubt it c can be shown that the Ak. was extraordinarily com- 
prehensive, and therefore that even the introduction may 
have been a Tong one. But another r consideration seems to 
me of more importance, An introduction pf the kind that 
‘Oldenberg* imagines would hardly embrace the whole range 
of Sinhalese kings as far as Mahasena. .A transition from 
this prince to the Tipitaka does not seem to be very probable. 
It is much more, likely that such an introduction would have 
finished w ith the coming of Buddhism into Ceylon, and with 
Mahinda, who brought the Tipitaka to the Island, it also 
happens that the fact that it finished with Mahasena was 
not founded on any definite plan, but depended rather on an 
unfortunate occurrence. If the Mahavihara had not been 
destroyed at that time and depopulated, thin the list of 
kings would without a doubt have been continued further. 
According to my idea the “ Mahavamsa of the ancients” 
was an independent chronicle, which the monks of the Maha- 
vihara carried on to Mahasena, and certainly would. have 
continued still further had they not been disturbed in their 
peaceable work in some violent manner. The analogy of the 
chronicles of our mediaeval monasteries lies extraordinarily 
near ; but it may be correct that the base of that chronicle 
was such an introduction to the Tipitaka. The proem of 
the I). speaks at all events in favour of that. This proeip 
was, as can be seen from the MT. QS. a, simply the proem of 
the old M. The subjects were mentioned in it which were to 
be represented. These are without exception those which 
belong to the period before Mahinda. There is no account of 
later times, not even of the great deeds of Dutthagamani. The 
proem thus belongs to an epoch in which the extent of the 
work was smaller than at the time when Mahan&ma developed 
the material into a poem, or when the D. was written. The 
old framework had burst, and out of the “ historical intro- 
duction ” of the Ak., the “ MaMvamsa of the ancients,” the 
extensive monastery chronicle of the Mahavih&ra, developed. 

We have seen before (1-3) that the composition of the D. 
distinctly indicates an originally oral tradition' of the matter 
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contained. We have further seen (6-7) that in fcheM. , side by side 
with the monastic tradition, there is found the secular tradition. 
According to what we have seen in the MT. of the relation of 
the M. to its groundwork (12-20), we must assume that both 
phenomena, the traces of the original oral tradition as also of 
the flowing together of two different traditions, belong to the* 
original, work the Mahavamsa of the Atthakatha . 

It will now be possible to produce a picture of the probable 
origin of the groundwork, as well as of its character. 

The oldest part reaches back to monastic tradition, which * 
originally was carried on from mouth to mouth. Or^l tradi- 
tion without doubt played an important part in the history of 
. ancient Buddhism in Ceylon * Each tradition* may* have 
been composed of legends, following particular events and 
personalities ; tints, for example, the* visit of* Buddha to the 
Island, the mission of Mahiuda, thv arrival of the sacred 
Bo-tree. A part of these legends were written in Pali verso; 
they form the backbone of the whole story : flic reciter 
could thus with their help retain in his memory the whole 
course ©f the action. The verses were bound together by 
independent prose, in the ancient Sinhalese tongue. 

This type of legend may have been recited to the people at 
festivals. Such public recitations in Ceylon are directly borne 
witness to in the M.. also they are found in later times, when 
oral tradition often took the place of the w ritten. It is* related 
of Voharaka Tissa (beginning of the third century a . n A that he 
instituted regular almsgiving wherever Ihe Ariyavanisa, " the 
holy book,’’ was recited in La^ka. It has already been men- 
tioned # in a quotation from the younger M. that Dhatus6na 
had caused the Dipavatnsa to he publicly recited on the 
occasion of a memorial festival in honour of Mahinda.t 

The legends naturally must show many differences in form, 
indeed the greater part of the story was left more or less to the 
judgment of the reciter. When written records began to be 
preserved, the variants of the story were given as equivalents. 
This condition of things is given expression to in the I). The 
way in which thijf is done 1 will show later. 

Bi$ the work was not finished with the collection of mon- 
astery traditions. The "Mahavamsa of the ancients" is 


* Conclusions may be diawn from the passage in D. 20, 20-21 
33, 1026 104a, according to which the Tipitaka and the Atthakathi 
Were handed down to Vattigamani by word of mouth, although thin 
statement may not be quite correct in its entirety, 
t M. 38, 59* CJ. p. 4(5 ; — , 

A riyava msahotk d/Jyt ne Ecivkddipe ’ kkile pi ca 
ddnavafjam fhapaprsi ttaddharrtmr t/dravena tin. 


56-06 
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certainly not a work completed at one time ; it took the form 
in which MaMnama found it, quite gradually in the course of 
generations. New episodes were always being added on, so 
that in time it assumed more and more the character of a 
chronicle. Popular tradition was united with the priestly 
tradition. Out of this arose the material which is peculiar 
to the M. It is easy to suppose that the form of the popular 
tradition differed to some extent from that of the priestly. 
In the folklore, legends, and romances, as well as in the 
heroic tales, there was certainly less Pali, verse than in the 
legends, of celebrated priests and saints. Popular speech 
corresponded with folklore material. 

23. We now come to the Dipavamsa. Evidently it is in 
many parts a compilation of the leading motives and memory 
verses contained in the ARM. From this reason it is wanting 
therefore in continuity and good execution.* But there is 
yet something more to be said for the D. Single episodes 
appear to be elaborated, as, for example (17, 26 et *eq ), the 
history of the Buddha Kakusandha. Also the list of dynasties 
in D. 3 icj. pp. 59 61) is probably a versification carded out 
from a prose model. We find therefore in the I), the first 
effort towards the poetical development of material, although 
it is certainly rather clumsy, whilst many parts of it bear the 
character of the old Akhyana style. It thus builds the bridge 
which leads from the latter to the Mahavamsa, an epic written 
.according to the laws of art. 

The fact that the D. especially refers to the Pali verse 
scattered throughout the Ak. would perhaps alone explain 
why the priestly tradition in it appears to outweigh every- 
thing else. In the legends that can be traced back to it, as 

* The especially (.‘lose connection of the D. with its groundwork 
can bo seen from the quotations spoken of on p. 45 et seq. The following 
are tke verses found in the T). which the MT. quotes from tho Pordnd ' 
MT. 22, 3 and 22, 17 : D. 1 , 1 and 4; MT. 382, 30 - D. 19, 9; MT. 450, 
33 -== D. 20, 30. From the quotation MT. 50, 12 tho first strophe 
resembles D. 1 , GO, and strophe 2 ~ D. 1 , 73. In tho Smp. the quotation 
from the Pordnd , p. 320 ----- D. 12, 35-37. Other quotations from the 
Smp., to which no source is given, have also been taken from the D, 
Thus, for example, p. 32l=--D. 12, 51 (M. 14, 8) ; p. 323 ( ahambutidhan 
ca) =ss D. 12, 5 ; p. 323 ( dvudhom ) ----- D. 12, 52 ; p. 323 ( levijjd ) — D. 12, 50. 
The versos on pp. 316-318 are of interest, which speak of the sending 
of missionaries to countries adjoining. Tho following should be com- 
pared : v. 1 = D. 8, 4 ; M. 12, 9 et seq., v. 2 = D. 8, 5 ; M. 12, 29, 
v. 3 D. 8, 6 ; M. 12, 31, v. 4 = D. 8, 7 ; M. 12, 34, v. 5 = D. 8, 8 ; 
M. 12, 37. v. G - D. 8, 9 ; M. 12, 39, v. 7 - I). 8, 10 bis 11 ; M. 12, 
41, v. 8 D. 8, 12 ; M. 12, 44. 

The similarity is almost always unmistakable, but none of the 
verses agree absolutely word for word.. Strophe TV 1 , 5 is directly 
taken from the Ak. ,* tliis is mentioned below (M. 21). 
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already mentioned, Pali verses were most numerously distri- 
buted, In the stories taken from the folklore they are 
seldom found or are wanting entirely. Deliberate purpose 
and ecclesiastical bias went everywhere side by side. Doubt- 
less this characteristic of the I). stands out more clearly when 
contrasted with the M. 

The conspicuous repetitions constitute a difficulty in the.D., 
but we know that the origyial work also suffered from this 
fault. We are able from the MT. to form an idea of the way 
in which such repetitions came occasionally to be made. 
Messages were given most probably in the same worths at the 
sending of the order as at the delivery, of the message. • Tims, 
e.g., in ]SL. 31, 15 Sonuttara was sent by the monastery to fetch 
from the Naga king the relics of Buddha that had^beon guarded, 
by him. It is said t hat this corresponded with a prophecy of the 
Buddha, trho at his death ordered that a ‘ L dona ” should be 
deposited in Layka in tin* Maluitlnipa with his relics. When 
Sonuttara came to the Naga king, it says in*M. 31, 48 merely 
vatvddhikdram , that he executed the order. But in the T. 
.(413, 32) .the words were again repeated (18-19) : devinda , 
mama a ft ham sanradhdtudoncm akam dunam Lankddlpe M a ha- 
th u pe n id h a ndya bhaviwal i . 

The following is anotiier example, As Dutthagamani felt 
his end drawing nigh, lie ordered that his tied shotild be 
carried out, so that lie could once more see the masterpieces 
of his life, the Lohapasada and the Mahatlnipa. Marty monks 
came there in order to get news of the condition of the sick 
man.* Among them the king missed the Thera Futtabliaya. 
TheMT. (424, 3 to M. 32, 11) relates the following story with 
reference to this. He had been one of the ten heroes of 
Dutthagamani, and after the defeat of the Damila had become 
a monk, in order to fight against a still worse foe, against* 
lC desire.” This is merely a repetition of the story already 
related in M. 26, 2, 4. Such a repetition may also have been 
found in the Ak. 

* In a similar way, the history of Bhatiya and his visit to the 
relic chamber of the Mahatlnipa is ant icipated (MT. 401, 11) 
with* reference to its description (according to M. 30, 97), and 
recurs in M. 34, 49 in the history of tho reign of this king. 

These are some examples illustrating repetitions in the 
work which was the original of the D. and M. ; but whether 
all variants that are found in the I). arc to be thus accounted 
for appears to me still questionable. If we survey them 
they give the ipipression as if 4w r o versions were placed syste* 
matioally by the side of each other. The last chaplets of the 
D. seem most qjearly to indicate this. Here the kings after 
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Devanampiyatissa are given in a double list, at least part of 
them. Certain small differences are to be noticed in it. Thus, 
for example, the father of Gajab&hu is called in one version 
simply Tissa (D. 22, 12), in the other (I). 22, 27) Vahka- 
nasikatissa, as in the M. ; the son of Mahallanaga is called in the 
one Bhatutissa (D. 22, 18), in the other (D. 22, 30) Bhatika- 
tissa, the brother of whom is named in one place (D. 22, 23) 
Tissa and later (D. 22, 31) Kaiutthatissa* The two sons of 
the latter are not given names at all in one version (D. 22, 26), 
in the o|her (I). 22, 32-3,3) they are called K^ujjanaga and 
Kunjanaga. Similar small differences appear even where 
the I), 'introduces the same subject in two different places, in 
spite of all similarity, which sometimes goes as far as a word 
.for word agreement of every verse. Many of* these differences 
have been mentioned above (p. 5, et seq.). They appear to me 
to indicate that it is not always merely repetition iri’the above 
characteristic manner that is in question, but more often it is 
actually two recensions of the same story. 

We may now assume that the original work may have 
already contained different recensions, which were indebted 
for their origin to oral tradition, and that they had been 
placed directly side by side in order to give the whole context 
of the tradition ; but there remains the othfcr possibility 
that the •compiler of the 1). as well as the AkM“ of the Malia- 
vihara, from which Mahanama's work was produced, *also 
made use of a second source. This must have stood extra- 
ordinarily near to the AkM. of the Mahavihara, as to con- 
struction and contents ; hut it will not surprise us if we 
remember Yhe result which a comparison of the Ak. of the 
Uttaravihara with the original work of the M. has yielded. 
From the second source the author of the D. took single 
episodes, where he found noteworthy differences appearing 
in the tradition. Concerning the age of the I)., I must refer 
to what I have already said on p. 46. It had its origin in the 
course of the fourth century a.d. 

24. We have now reached the point when Jiterary develop- 
ment needs the rise of the epic. # 

Iri the middle of the fifth century there was in Ceylon the 
voluminous chronicle which was a part of the Ak., and which 
was designated “ the Mahavamsa of the ancients. 1 ' It was 
a kind of encyclopaedia of all the history of Ceylon comprising 
legends and traditions. On the other hand, the I). represented 
a first, although clumsy, effort to put into form the mass of 
material stored up in that chronicle. The mo^t notable thing 
in this Attempt is perhaps tlie civcumstance that the old 
Sinhalese language in which the Ak. was written had at that 
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time quite been given up. As the language of the church, P&ii 
began to be in force. The author of the !>,, who was still 
rather unskilful in the handling of Pali, confined himself 
therefore especially to the material that already was in Pali in 
the Ak., viz., the verses interspersed throughout. 

Tfie beginning of the fifth century saw an important develop- 
ment of literary life in Ceylon through Buddhaghosa’s activity. 
Pali became definitely once more the ecclesiastical and literary 
language of the Buddhists. Buddhaghosa himself mastered 
this language fully. And then came Mahanama, and the old 
sagas and histories of the Ak. found in him a better trained 
reviser. • A certain conservatism was still in existence. * Ma'ha- 
n&ma could not yet rise quite above his material. He con- 
fined himself to his source to the best of his powgr. # It is clear 
that certain sections in the M. are merely versifications of the 
corresponding passage in the original work. Often Maha- 
nama adopted the Pali verses of the original unchanged into 
his work, especially if they bore an authoritative character. 
That m the case, for example, where the IX and M. agree word 
for word; Mahanama is no genius, and his work is not a 
literary performance of the first rank; nevertheless the M. 
signifies, in comparison with the D. , a great aesthetic advance. 

The level epic poetry is reached with the M., but the 
process of literary development is not yet fully accomplished, 
The material of the old chronicle had not been quite exhausted 
by Mahanama. The author of Ihe MT. produces out of tins 
still # a number of supplements and additions. Other allied 
material was handed down in other works. From this mate- 
rial Moggallana in later times created the enlarged Mahd- 
vamsa, the KM., in which he incorporated new episodes into 
the epic of Mahanama. It would be of interest to know 
whether also in other manuscripts, either of Ceylon or of 
Southern India, similar revisions are to be found *of the 
Mahavamsa. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Historical Tradition dutside the Epic . 

VIII. — Introduction tp the Samanta-Pasadika, the 
^ialuibodlnvarnsa, the Dathavamsa, and the 
• Tlnipavamsa. 

25. The historical introduction with which B u d d h a g li o s a 
prefaced his Sam a nt a- Pa sad ika* is of especial interest to 
us. We have here a work which lies between the two epics 
in point of time, and consequently preserves the historical 
tradition in an older style than the M. The contents of the 
Smp. run very closely parallel with the M. We see so much 
verbal agreement between them that there can be no question 
of mere coincidence. This may be explained by the. fact 
that the two works, the Smp. as well as the M., are both 
derived from the same source, the Atthakatlm, and both 
reflect ^heir source with fair exactness. * 

The Smp. commences with the events immediately following 
the death of Buddha, and then goes on to the history of the 
first two Councils. It is rather remarkable here that the 
account of these two Councils is also given in the CV.,*XL 
and XII. | < Buddhaghosa’s account of the First Council is 
taken from CV., XI., 1-8. He transfers whole sections, word 
for word, from his model, and enlarges them presumably from 
the Sinhalese Atthakatha. It is characteristic that verbal 
agreement with the text of the M. occurs in those passages 
which are found in the Smp., but not in the CV.J 

The Second Council is treated quite concisely in the Smp. 
(p. 293, 22 seq.)\ the account is borrowed word for word from 

* Edited by Oldenberg. The Vinaya Pitakam, vol. III., p. 283. I 
quote according to page and line. 

■j Oldenberg, the Vinaya Pitakam, II., p. 284 seq. 

X Cf. Smp. 287, 12 : nitthitam mahdrdja vih drapafimn kharanam , 
iddni dhammavinayasakgaham karoma , with M. 3, 17: — 

vihkrapafisakkhdre niffhite dhu bhupatim | 
iddni dhammasakgUim karissdma mayam iti. j| 

Or .Smp. 287, 30 seq. with M. 3, 2--22 ; Smp. 288, fi seq. with M. 3, 
24; Smp. £89, 1-2 with M. 3, 29 ; Smp. £89, 13 seq. with M. 3, 31. 
The possibility that M ah an an m has borrowed from the Smp, must here 
Tbo left open. 
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the CV., XII., 1, 1. There is agreement also between the 
text of the Smp. and that of the M.* 

We should naturally expect similarity between the Smp. 
and the I)., not only in the history of the Councils, but also* 
in later sections. Both works depend on the same source, 
and besides this, Buddhaghosa names anJ quotes the D. } 
although the actual jvording of his D. was somewhat different 
from the one we know.f Of* the quotation in 294, 23 seq., 
the verse lines 2-6*-= D. 4, 49-51. 

The history of Moggaliputtat-issa* w ho presided o^er the 
Third Council, begins in Smp. 294, 32, and is in exact agreement 
•with M. 5, 98 et seq. ; thpn that of Asoka in 299/ 17 - M. 5, 
19-34, D. 6, 1-14.. Then follows in 300, 12 et seq. the episode 
of the Naga king, Kala M. 5, §9 et seq. ; itnd that of 
Nigrodlia in 300, 32 %t seq. - M. 5, 36 et seq., 1). 0, 24 el seq . 
On p. 304, 12-306, 17, the account is given of Asoka’ s festival 
at the dedication of the monastery, and in connection with 
that, the entrance into the order of Mahinda and Saiighamitta 
=? M. 5* 174-213, D. 7, 1-31. Upon this follows 306. 18 
et seq. the story of the Thera K on tip u t tat issa ^ M, 5, 213-230, 
•the history of the decline of the church and of the outrage 
which one of Asoka’ s ministers indulged in against the ortho- 
dox monks = •M. 5, 231-243. The reference 4 to the 'j’hcra 
Tissa* on this occasion gives an opportunity for the history of 
his conversion to be added (307, 32). This corresponds to • 
the section in M. 5, 15.5-174. The passage is not found in the 
D. The Smp. again takes up the thread on p. 309, 4, and* 
gives an account of Asoka’s remorse, and of the Third Council, 
in agreement with M. 5, 242-282. An A early a jrttrarnpard is 
inserted in 313, 5-314, J5. Then follows the history of the 
missions in 314, 16-318, 25, corresponding to M. 12. The 
passage is especially instructive. The story in prose is con- 
stantly interrupted by quotations in verse. Buddhaghosa has 
evidently taken them from the Atthakatha. Each of those 
quotations recur in the M. Thus, that on p. 315 ----- M. 12, 
16-18, the first On p. 316 M. 12, 22. The others agree 
moretir less with the corresponding verses in the D. I should 
mention however that the Smp. contains the stories of the 
Naga king in Kasmira, and of the Rakkhasi in the Golden 
Land, in agreement with the M., but that they are wanting in 
the I)., or are only just mentioned. 

’ ()n p. 318, 26 the history of Mahinda and his mission com- 
mences M. 13. This is interrupted by a list of the kings 
of Ceylon and India,. 320-321. •* On p. 321, 15 the. account is 

* Of. Smp. 294, 3 et «e<7..with M. 4, 13. 

• f Of, also Oldenberg, Dipavamsa, Introduction, p, 9, 
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again taken up, corresponding to the beginning of M. 14. In 
321, 35-323, 11 is inserted the story of the relations there had 
been between Devanampiyatissa and Asoka before Mahinda’s 
arrival M. 11, 7 et seq., D. 11, 14 et seq ., and 12, 1 et seq. 
The story of the conversion of the king and the first sermon 
corresponds exactly with the account of the M. as far as 15, 
26'; also that of the dedication of the Cetjya monastery, 327, 
18-328, 6 to M. 16, and that of the collecting of the relics, 
328, 7-333, 18 to the account in M. 17.# The last-named 
history is twice interrupted : on p. 330, 17-331 " 21 by a short 
survey of the last three Buddhas before Gotama, and their 
connection with Ceylon = M. 15, 57 et seq., D. 15, 34 et seq.; 
and on p, 332,. 26-333, 3 by the reference to the visits of 
• Gotama Buddha to the Island. 

With reference to the mention of Anula and of her decision 
to become a nun (333, 19-= M. 15, 18 et seq.), there follows the 
history of the bringing over of the sacred tree accompanied by 
the Then Saiighamitta, agreeing exactly with the two chapters 
of the M., 18 and 19. Finally in 340, 32 et seq, follows the story 
of the dedication of the sacred sites in Anuradhapura, which is 
found in M. 15, 36 et seq. 

26. The few examples of verbal agreement cf the M. with 
the Snip., which I have mentioned above, can be easily added 
to. They are to be found everywhere. I will select a fe\ft : — 
’ Smp. 312, 9 et seq. : raja sattame divase Asokdrdme bhikkhu- 
sangham sannipdtapetvd sdnipakdram parikkhipdpetva sdni- 
pdkdrantare nisinno ekaladdhike ekaladdhike bhikkhu ekato ekato 
kdretvd ekamekam bhikkhusamuham paklcosapetvd pucchi : kirn - 
vadi sammdsambuddho ? Hi. = M. 5, 268 el seq. : sattame divase 
gantvd sakdrdma/m manoramam || kdresi bhikkhusaHghassa 
sannipdtam asesato | therena saha ekante nisinno sani-antare || 
ekekaladdhike bhikkhu pakkositvana santikam : | kimvddi sugato 
bhante ? iti pucchi mahlpati. 

Smp. 321, 21 et seq . ; raja disva ayuttam dani pamattam 
vijjhitun ti jiyam photesi. — M. 14, 4: raja disva pamattam 
tam na yuttam vijjhitum iti jiydsaddam aka. 

Smp. 323, 27 et seq. : thero atthi nu kho ranho panndvey- 
yattikan ti vimamsanatthdya asannaambarukkham drabbha 
pafdiam pucchi : kimnamo ayam maharaja rukkho Hi. amba- 
rukkho ndma bhante Hi. imam pana maharaja arnbam muTtcitva 
anno ambo atthi n'atthiti. atthi bhante a fine pi bahu ambarukkha 
Hi. iman ca ambam te ca arnbe muncitvd atthi nu kho maharaja 
ah fie rukkhd Hi. atthi bhante , te pana na ambarukkha Hi. anfle 
a tnbe ca anambe ca muiiciivd atthi pana ahflo rukkho Hi. ayam 
eva bhante arhbarukkho Hi. sddhu mahdrdja, pandito y si. = M. 
14, 16 et seq. : vimamsam so mahdpaMo panham paftham apucchi 
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so | puttho puttko viydkdsi tarn tarn panham mahipati . || mkkho 
’yarn raja kimnamo ? ambo ndma ayan tarn, S imam munciya 
atth ambo ? santi ambulant bnhu . j| iman ca ambam te c y arrdte 
muflciy atthi mahtruhd ? J santi bh-ante bah it rukkhd , (mamba 
pany te tarn, |j wfiTit ambc aitamhe cct muncii / atthi mahiruhd ?~~ 
ayam bhadanf ambarukkho . pandito 'si narissam . jj 

I have here chosen only those passages u\ which thv D. 
shows no parallels. I wanted to show that the historical 
tradition, even ojitside that which the D. gives, was already 
fixed in its (Mails before the lima of the M. It is not to be 
wondered at that hero and there the Snip, is nearer to the 
D. than to the M. in its language. In these ca$6s *M aft una'ma , 
who everywhere showed poetical individuality, has only 
distanced himself a little more frofn his origiiyih* It is not 
surprising also, if at times, as in the* rendering of proper names, 
small differences it re to be found between the Snip, and the 
M.| Such differences may have been present in* the different 
versions of the Ak. which existed in Buddhaghosa’s and in 
Mah&nama’s time. 

It is also an important fact that the Snip, was often made 
use of in later literature. Wo have already observed that 
the M ah a # vam s a-T i ka mentions it. But shorter and 
longer sections are also taken from it by the MT. without 
actually naming it as a source. The exact verbal agreement — 
for it is in fact this that we have to do with, and not merely 
similarities such as we find between the Snip, and the M. 
— excludes the suggestion that two translations of the same 
original, viz., the Ak., are in question 4 

The P a 1 i - T h u p a v a m s a has similarly taken over entire 
sections of the text, omitting only a sentence or phrase here 
and there. This is the case in the section over Asoka, also 

with the mission of Mahinda and the arrival of the Bo-tree. 



* Smp. 326, 1: raj 6, there panitena khddaniyena bhojani- 

yena sahatthd suntapyetvd sampavdretvd . . . . D. 12, 81 : panitam 
bhojanam rdjd sahatthd sampavdrayi ( cf . Oldenburg, Dip., at this 
place), but M. 44, 55 : te ydgukhajjabhoj j eh i sayam rdjd atappayi. ~~~ 
Sr»p. 334, 25 : bhdriyam me bhdtuno vacanam , A nul.dpi khattiyd itthi - 
sahassaparivutd pabbajjdpurekkkdrd mam patimdneti ; qacchdm' aham 
mahdrdja ~ M. 18, 18, but D. 15, 946-95 stands nearer according to 

the wording. . w 

•j- Cj. Oldenburg, notes 5-7, to Smp. 340. ranhambamakuea m M, 
15, 38 corresponds to Ambangana in Smp. 34 J , 7 and 14. The account 
in the Smp. mentions nothing of Catussdld (M. 15, 47). 

t Such direct borrowings are, e.g ., MX 151, 16 et seq. Smp. 308, 
n et seq. ; MT- 162, 18-22 = Smp. 309, 17-21 ; MT. 218, 24 et seq. - 
Smp. 315, 10 seq.; MT. 280, .9 et»eq. and 3 et seq. Smp. 336, 21 

et aeq. and 32 et seq : • T ‘ 

§ PThv. 28, 17 et seq. = Smp. 299, 1 i *t seq. In general. PThv. 26-32 

t>nd 33—44, 4 ■” Smp, 299—341 
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With regard to text criticism, some results should be 
obtained from the documentary connection between the Smp. 
and the Thv.* 

Finally, the Smp. introduces here and there passages which 
are not found in the D. and M. These supplement the contents 
of the epic. Thus, for example, it is related on p. 310, 12 
et seq. that Asoka dreamed on the night before the arrival of 
Moggaliputtatissa (cf. M. 5, 24 6& et seq.) that a white elephant- 
had struck him with its trunk, and had seized his right hand. 
The interpreter of dreams drew from this that ah important 
monk — a samanandga — would seize his right hand.| In reality 
Tissa does this*- on the following day when landing fr6m the 
ship, in spite of the possibility of it drawing dpwn on him the 
punishment .oh death. The thera foreshadowed symbolically 
that he regarded the king as his pupil. The Smp. 311, 32 et 
seq. also sketches briefly the contents of ‘the Tittirajataka 
which Tissa related to the king. 

I think it can be assumed with fair certainty that the 
introduction to the Smp. goes back to the same original as 
the M., i.e., to the old Mahavamsa of the Si halatjha- 
katha. Buddhaghosa certainly restricted himself to the 
rendering of such sections from the chronicle which appeared to 
him important for his special purpose. He concludes with the 
history df Mahinda. But in the passages which he gave he 
kept strictly to the original, as Mahanama did later. Thus is 
explained the great similarity between the Smp. and the M., 
even to the wording. It can therefore naturally be supposed 
that the Snip, here and there contains a passage from the Ak. 
that is omitted in the M., and the reverse. It is also not im- 
possible that Mahanama consulted the Smp. itself, and 
educated himself by Buddhaghosa’s classical Pali. 

Finally, with regard to the verse quotations from the Smp., 
two are quoted from the Parana : p. 319 D. 12, 12- 13a (the last 
two lines are not in the D.) and p. 320 == D. 12, 35-37. The 
Dipavamsa itself is named as source for the quotations 322 ===== 
D. 11, 15 and 322-323 - = D. 12, 1-4. If our text of the D. 

* Thus, in Smp. 301 , 7, instead of evam cintetvd dmacce dgacchatka . . . . 

should he read evam cintetvd dmacce dha : gacchatha Cf. Thv. 

29, 31-32. Also in Smp. 319, 20-21, instead of ekamdsam tatth ’ eva 
mmkappesi it is much hotter to read according to Thv. 35, 7, ekamdsam 
tatth ’ eva vdsam kappesi . On the other hand, Thv. 41,5, thupam akam.su , 
according to Smp. 333, 10,. ought to bo altered to pit jam akamsu . The 
corrections of Oldcnberg, karontuti 320, 4, rnahatd 327, 24, and apana- 
matu 329, 28, are substantiated by Thv. 37, 22 ; 38, 12 ; 39, 26. 

| To touch the king is an act worthy of death : ctam' kira carittarp 
rdjakulesu ; po rdjanam hatthe ganhdti , tassa^asind’ sisam pdtetabban ti 
(Smp. 310, 23). A true feature of folklore, which certainly can be 
tr&ced to the Ak. Of. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 1., 344. 
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differs from the quotations of the Smp. to any extent, it 
can be explained by the fact that Buddhaghosa may have 
had before him a different recension from ours. Also there is 
the possibility that he quoted only from memory. Of the 
quotations for which no source is given, there are those found* 
also in the M., on p. 291 =« M. 3, 40 b (part) ; on p. 315 M. 12, 
16-18 ; on p. 316, 3-5 M. 12, 22 ; on p. 332,== M. 17, 56. 
We can be quite certain that "these verses were already to be 
found in the Ak. # lt is therefore noteworthy that the two 
quotations on*pp. 315 and 316 am in direct narration. In 
the D. the quotation on p. 294 ----- I). 4, 49 ct seq. and that on 
p. 323, 10 ~ 1). 12, 52. Also tlie verses .on pp: 31*6-318 
correspond with the verges in D. 8, 4-10, 12, although not 
always exactly in wording. Here again must considered 
what I said before. It is certain that those quotations which 
Are equally found iff the Smp., the I)., and the M., already 
stood in the Ak. : p. 321 D. 12, 51 ; M. 14, 8,* as well as 
323, 5-8 =- D. 12, 5-0 ; M. 11, 34-35 and 323; 23 24 I). 12, 
56 ; M.» 14, 14. Lastly 1 refer to the two quotations on 
p. 313, 9 et seq. and 19 ct seq. from the dear l if a para m para. 
This evidently is a quotation from the Ak., as analogous 
passages in the D. show. These lists of names of the import- 
ant heads of tjie church have passed on into later literature, 
e.<7.,JNik., pp. 10-11. • * 

27. The M a h a b o d h i v a rn s a* begins with a history of. 
the Buddha Di pahkara, it then enumerates the ex istences of the 
Bodhkjatta under former Buddhas, and goes on t o describe th$ 
life of Gotama Buddha up to the night of the enlightenment. 
With that the first chapter ends (p. 34). In the whole of this 
section the close dependence of the introduction on the 
Jatakas, on the J a t a k a - N i d a n a k a t h a, is unmistakable. f 
Usually the representation in the M Bv. is shorter and morp like 
an epitome, but the style is much more artificial, often affected. 


• * The MahA-Bodhi-Vamsa, od. by 8. A. Strong, PTS. 1891. Maha- 

budhiwansa, by . « Upatisse. with a Sinhalese Paraphraso 

revised by P. Sarananda Them of Mirissa, Colombo, 1891 (incomplete). 
I quote according to page and lino from the million of the PTS. For 
the Elu-Bodhivaijusa, which is a later adaptation of the work in PAU, 
gee Wickremasinghe, Oatal. of Sinhalese Manuscripts in the Brit. 
Mus., pp. 22-23. 

t Verbal identity is not rare. One can compare, e.g. , M Bv. 24, 27 
fit 8 eq. : tdvad eva turn suray u vati#adi*ar u-p&ttobh dvarayuvati yo madhura- 
ravdni turiydni gahetvdnci mahdpurisam Mvnparivdretvd ra may unity o 
naccagltavddi tdni payoiayimsn , with «FNk. 01, 14 < t set}. : tdvad eva nam 
mbbdla h kti rapatir&a nditd naccagitddisu muri'kkhitd deva\auud viya 
rupappattd itthiyo ndnd turiytini fiahetvd Hamparivdrayitvd ubhivapid * 
pentiyo naccactitavdditdni payojayimnu. Or MBv. 31, 4 with JNk* 
*7,28 ; MBv. 32? 5 with JNk, 73, £0, Ac, 
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JNk. without doubt depends on the Ak. It is the medium 
through which the tradition of the history of the Buddhas, and 
especially of the Ootania, has travelled over from the Ak. into 
the MBv., and, as we shall see further, into later literature. 
This has already been proved in connection with the MJ. 
It is characteristic that the history of Sumedha is treated in 
detail, while that of the remaining Buddhas is quite summarily 
dealt with, "fhesame was no doubt the case in the Ak. 

The JNk. is also the,foundation for the first paragraph of the 
second chapter, the Anandabodhikatha.* * Tin section gives 
its title, as in it is especially mentioned how Ananda planted at 
the Jecavana a seed of the sacred tree from Uruvela. On this 
occasion Buddha related the Kalihgabodhijataka. The author 
has taken the material for the second half of the second chapter 
from the introduction to this history in the Jatakatthakatha, 
and from the Kalihgabodhijataka itself. | 

In the following chapters, after the story of Nirvana, 
the MBv. takes up the history of the Three Councils (85-111),, 
Mahinda’s mission to Lanka ( La ii kdvataranakatha , 111-117), 
his entrance into the town of Anuradhapura, the dedication 
of the Mahavihara and the Cetiyagirivihara, the bringing of 
the relics and the Bo-tree. The direct dependence on the 
two sources — the S a m a n t a - P a s a d i k a and the Maha- 
vamsa -is here distinctly seen. 1 w 

The greater part is taken from the Snip. The two texts 
agree so often verbally that the idea is quite excluded that the 
Smp. and the MBv. are independent translations of the same 
Sinhalese copy, and the supposition of direct borrowing 
becomes necessary. Now and then the style of the MBv. is 
more affected. The epitheta ornantia are plentiful, sentences 
which are separate in the Smp. are here grouped together 
with long periods. The account in the MBv. often bears the 
charge ter of an extract from the Smp.i 

But the influence of the M. is unmistakable. It shows 
itself most clearly in a number of small supplements which are 
1 ' * % 

* Namely the history of the dedication of the Jetavana (p. 46), u with 
which the JNk. apparently closes. e find verbal agreement, e.g., in 
MBv. 36, 3 r, JNk. 77, 6 ; MBv. 43, 5 = JNk. 91, 10. 

j* J&taka, ed. Fausboll, IV., p. 228 et aeq. ; MBv. 68-82. 1 do not 

consider it necessary to quote examples of literal borrowing. They 
can be seen from quite a cursory comparison of the texts. 

t Thus MBv. 86, 14-.87, 3 '• Smp. 283, 6-284, 30; also MBv. 88, 
1-89, 3 - Smp. 287. 12-34, &o. The history of Nigrodha and the 
legend of Mahakala in the MBv. 100 -102 are examples of ari extract 
with verbal similarity from tho Smp. 300, 12 et seq. apd 301, 20 et aeq 
likewise the Nagarappaveaanakalhd', 117. et aeq. = Smp. 312 et aeq. 
The Tatiyaaangitikathd 98-1 1 1 shows freer handling. Further examples 
are unnecessary, 
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added to the passages taken from the Smp. and which originate 
from the M. or are at least found there. To these belong the 
enumeration of the Indian kings from Ajatasattu to Kalasoka 
(96, 1 Pi seq . — M. 4 , 1 el seq.), also that of the different sects 
(96, 4 ctf seq. = M. 5, 1 et seq.). The detail is interesting that 
the summons to the monks to attend the Third Council is 
presented by two Yakkhas ( Yakkhadvay ena . 109. 2). This is 
also related in M. 5, 2676. Finally, 1 must, mention the 
episode in which is relate?! how Devanampiyatissa took 
Bhanduka on owe side in order to inquire from him of* 
Mahinda (11<f, 19 et seq.). It is found in M. 14. 29*30, hut 
not in the Smp. 

More Conclusive still is the agreement in the distribution 
and arrangement of material. The chapters Say a ra /> / hi ? w$a no • 
kathtl (117 to 122), Mah(hUi(b(ipafigqahamkMkfh(\22-\^) 9 * 
C eliyeujiripat iggahanaka ih < / ( 1 38 1 39) , UhatvfUjeimxinakathd 

(139-144) correspond exactly to the chapters XIV . XV., 
XVI., XVII. of the M., the last chapter Durnituhie/ftmano- 
kathd to chapters XVII 1 and XIX. of the* M. The details 
% of the* events are also related in similar order in the M., one 
by on$. This is the case, for example, in the account of the 
dedication of the different sacred places in the Mahavihara 
(124-126) ai^d in the episode in which Mahinda relates the 
history of the last four Buddhas (126- 132). The 8mp. 
giv«s these passages at another place and in a Mffforent 
connection than the M., hut the MBv. agrees with the 
latter. 

The verse quotations, which the MBv. gives from t he M., are 
however quite conclusive. The chapters enumerated above all 
end with the same closing verse as t he corresponding chapter 
in the M.* But these closing verses, which moralize on 
the contents of the section, are certainly written by Maha- 
naraa, and were not already to be found in the Ak. ^ It is 
interesting also that the verses which the MBv. quotes in the 
episode of Mahinda \s arrival in Lanka (117-118) agree in 
.wording with the verses of the M., while the verses in the 
corresponding passage in the Smp. (32! 324) agree with those 
• . 

* M. 14, 05 on p. 1 22 ; M. 15. 252 on p. 158 ; Vi. Hi. 18 on p. 1 59 ; M.17, 
65 on p. 144. The closing strophe M. 18, 08 is quoted on p. 155, the 
one 19, 84 on p. 171. Quotations from the M. are found elsewhere; 
thus, 115 M. 12. 55; 117 M. 15, 21 Hhe closing verse in both); 
further, 149 , M. 18, 54 ; 150 M. 18, 42 ; .151 - M. 18. 47 and 54 ; 
152 - M. 18, 57 and 58. As if original ing from the Ak., iho MBv. 
1 54- 1 55 and 136 gives verses M. 15, 192 198 and 200-210. 1 do not 

think that theses verses are to ha found in the Ak. D. 14. 286 speaks 
rather against it, where thciy read differently. The M.' wijs reckoned 
the same as the old Ak. by the author of the MBv. 
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The JNk. without doubt depends on the Ak. It is the medium 
through which t)ie tradition of the history of the Buddhas, and 
especially of the Gotania, has travelled over from the Ak. into 
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This has already been proved in connection with the^MT* 
It is characteristic* that the history of Sumedha is treated in 
detail, while that of the remaining Buddhas is quite summarily 
dealt with. The same was no doubt the c&se in the Ak. 

. The JNk. is also the foundation for the first paragraph of the 
second chapter, the Anandabodhikatha.* Th# section gives 
its title ,*as in it is especially mentioned how Ananda planted at 
the JetavanA»a seed of the sacred tree from Uruvela. . On this 
occasion Buddha related the Kalirigabodhijataka. The author 
has taken the material for the second half of the second chapter 
from the introduction to -this history in the Jatakatthakatha , 
and from the Kalihgabodhijataka itself. f • 

In the following chapters, after the story of Nirvana, 
the MBv. takes op the history of the Three Councils (85-111)., 
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his entrance into the town of Anuradhapura, the •dedication 
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the relics and the Bo-tree. The direct dependence on the 
two sources — the S a in a n t a - P a s a d i k a and the M a h a- 
v a m » a* -is here distinctly seen. # 

The greater part is taken from the Snip. The two texts 
Agree so often verbally that the idea is quite excluded that the 
Smp. and the; MBv. are independent translations of the same 
Sinhalese copy, and the supposition of direct borrowing 
becomes nfeessary. Now and then the style of the MBv. is 
more affected. The epilheta ornantla are plentiful, sentences 
which are separate in the Smp. are here grouped together 
with long periods. The account in the MBv. often bears the 
character of an extract from the Smp. J 

But the influence of the M. is unmistakable. It shows 
itself most clearly in a number of small supplements which are 

* Namely the history of the dedication of the Jetavana (p. 46), # with 
which the JNk. apparently closes. Vt e find verbal agreement, e.g., in 
MBv. 36, 3 JNk. 77, 6 ; MBv. 43, 5 = JNk. 91, 10. 

t J&taka, ed. Fausboll, TV., p. 228 et seq. ; MBv. 58-82. I do not 
consider it necessary to quote examples of literal borrowing. They 
can be seen from quite a cursory comparison of the texts. 

t Thus MBv. 85, 14-.87, 3 •- Smp. 283, 6-284, 30 ; also MBv. 88,. 
1-89, 3 Smp. 287, 12-34, &c. The history of Nigrodha and the 
legend of Mahakala in the MBv. 100-102 are examples of an extract 
with verbal similarity from the Smp. 300, 12 et seq. apd 301, 20 et seq.; 
likewise the ■ Nagarappavesanakathfi, \ 117# et seq. = Smp. 312 et seq . 
The Tatiyasangitikathd 98-1 1 1 shows freer handling, further examples 
are unnecessary. • . 
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added to the passages taken from the Snip, and which originate 
from the M. or are at least found there. To these belong the 
enumeration of the Indian kings from Ajatasattu to Kalasoka 
(96, 1 et seq. ~ M. 4, 1 et seq.), also that of the different sects 
(96, 4 et seq. = M. 5, 1 et seq.). The detail is interesting that 
the summons to the monks to attend the Third Council is 
presented by two Yakkhas ( Yakkhadvaycna , 109. 2). This is 
also related in M. 5, 267//. Finally, I must, mention the 
episode in which is related how Devunampiyatissa took 
Bhanduka on one side in order to inquire from him of- 
Mahinda (llSf, 19 et seq.). It is found in M. 14, 29^30, but 
not in the Smp. 

More Conclusive still is the agreement in the distribution 
and arrangement of m ateri ah T he e 1 i apters Nay am ppavesa.no - 
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(139-144) correspond exactly to the chapters XIV . XV. , 
XVI., XVII. of the M., the last chapter Dumin.d < ig< t ma. no - 
hatha to chapters XVIII. and XIX. of the* M. The details 
of the* events are also related in similar order in the M., one 
by ony. This is the case, for example, in the account of the 
dedication of the different sacred places in the Maha viluira 
(124-126) aryl in the episode in which Mahinda relates the 
history of the last four Buddhas (126-132). The Smp. 
giv«s these passages at another place and in a ■different 
connection than the M., but the MBv. agrees with the 
latter. 

Tl;e verse quotations, which the MBv. gives from the M., are 
however quite conclusive. The chapters enumerated above all 
end with the same closing verse as the corresponding chapter 
in the M.* But. these closing verses, which moralize on 
the contents of the section, are certainly written by Malta - 
nama, and were not already to be found in the Ak. ^ It is 
interesting also that the verses which the MBv. quotes in the 
episode of Mahinda’s arrival in Lanka (117-118) agrfce in 
.wording with the verses of the M. . while the verses in the 
corresponding passage in the Snip. (321 324) agree with those 


* M. 14, 65 oji p. 1 22 ; M . 15. 232 on p. 138 ; M. 10, IS on p. 139 ; M.17. 
65 on p. J44. The closing strophe M. IK, (18 is quoted on p. 153, tho 
one 19, 84 on p. 171. Quotations from the M. are found elsewhere; 
thus, 115 M. 12, 55; 117 M. 13, 21 (the closing verse in both); 
further, 149 M. 18. 34 ; 150 M. 18, 42 : .151 ~ M. 18, 47 and 54 ; 
152 M. 18, 57 and 58. As if originating from the Ak., the MBv. 
134—135 and 136 gives verses M. 15, 192 198 and 200-210. 1 do not 

think that these verses are to be found in the Ak. D. 14, 285 speaks 
rather against it, where they read differently. The M wre reckoned 
the same as the old Ak. by the author of tho MBv. 
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in the D.* * * § Buddhaghosa had only the latter before him. 
At the time of the composition of the MBv. the authority of 
the M. had already thrown the D. into the shade. 

The Jataka-Nidanakatha, or the Jatakafthakathd, the Sa- 
manta-Pasadikd, and the Mahavamsa are thus the chief sources 
of the MBv, In comparison with them all others may he put 
into the background. But still, traces of other sources can 
be<found in the MBv., namely, isolated references, notes, and 
names, which are not to be found *in any of these other works. 
The same is also the case with regard to tha end of the MBv. 
(162 17y.f Thus, the names of the nine Nanfla princes are 
given , e.g . , 98, 9 et seq. , which are not mentioned in the M.J In 
the history of the later -Buddhas, the MBv. gives always the 
names of the kings and the chief cities wjiencO the shoot 
.of the holy, toco was brought to Ceylon. § Finally, the names 
Vidhurinda, Sumitta, and* Bodhigutta in the Durninddgamana- 
kathu are given (153, 26 ; 154, 12). Tlie MBv.. as we shall see 
at once, is somewhat older than tlie MT., which was written 
between the years 1000 and 1250, with its material for the* 
most part taken from the Ak.; it is not at all imprbbable. 
that such supplementary isolated passages are derived .direct 
from the Ak. 

Something should be said concerning the age, of the MBv. 
It appears from its introduction to be a translation of a 
Sinhalese work into the Magadhi. But if it can be proved 
that it used the M. as its pattern, then Strong’s hypothesis 
breaks down, according to which the author of the MBv. was 
a -con temporary of Buddhaghosa. Strong draws his conclusion 
thus : The Gandhavamsa mentions the Bodhivamsa, as well as 
a Thera Upatissa among the famous acariya of Ceylon. In the 
S&sanavamsa Upatissa is named as the author, or i at her as 
the translator of the Bodhivamsa. According to the tradition, 
Upatissa was induced to do his work by the Thera Dathanaga. 
This them is identical with the Dattha who, according to the 
O v . , induced Buddhaghosa to write the commentary to the 

* Seo 117 under M. 14, 8 r D. 12, 51 ; 118. M. 11,34-35, 
against D. 12, 5-6 (Snip. 323) : 118, 17 -- M. 14, 14, against D. 12, 56 
(Srnp. 323). 

f Only the short passage 107, 3 et scq. is taken from Smp. 340, 26 
et seq. 

J These do not occur in the MT., but we find them in the KM. 984 
et seq. , where they perhaps were taken from the MBv., as well as in the 
Nik., p. 6 below. See paragraph 30. 

§ There are the names Khema and Khamavati (127, 5 and 6 to M. 15, 
79), Sobha (128, 16 and 17 to M. 15, 113), Bdrapasl and Brahmadatta 
(130, 1 and 2 to M. 15, 148). They aye also found in M*f. 247, 4 ; 250, 
21 22"; 25.\ 4 (but here Kiki instead of Brahmadatta ) , and have from 
the ho pawned over into the KM. 2201 , 22376 2238a, 22746 -2275a 
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Dighanikaya, Thus Upatissa and Buddhaghosa are contem- 
poraries.* The mistake lies in identifying Dattha with Datha- 
naga. But happily we know the latter throygh other sources, 
and are able to conclude therefrom a plausible result for the 
age of the MBv. Dathanaga is mentioned in M. 54, 30 as an 
important monk of the time of King Mahinda 1V\ T who was* a 
zealous patron of the Buddhist faith. The MBv. was 
therefore written in the last quarter of jthe 
10th century* We must imagine the manner of trans- 
mission to have happened in the following way : the Sinhalese 
text was n<4' directly translated,. but it was improved upon 
by a Pali text, supplementing the works which in flu* mean- 
time hiid attained great authority* We notice tlfe same 
process, as later we shall see, with the Thupavamsa. 

28. We are Sufficiently informed 'of the pfcriojl in which the 
I) a t h a v a m s af originated in the work itself. The author 
gives his name in the closing verses as Dhammakitti. In the 
introduction, after the conventional veneration V>f the ratta - 
'■nattayam , he admits that his poem is the translation into the 
Magadhi of a Sinhalese original. He has finished it at the 

# suggestion of the General Parukrama, by whom the widow of 
Parakramabahu, Lilavati, was raised to the throne. This 
event is also shortly mentioned in M. 80, 49 vt .sw/.J B 
happened, ifbcording to the usual (Chronology, in the year 
1211 a.d. : tfie Dathav. must have been written a short time 
after this.§ It is thus some decades older than the Thv. , which, 
was written, as we shall see, in the middle of the 13th century. 

The introductory chapter 1. of the Dathav. corresponds, as 
far £s the matter is concerned, entirely with the introduction 
to the MBv. (as far as p. 38). It begins (v. II) with the 

* C/. Strong, Preface VIII. ef seq. s where he is influenced by Sobhita, 
who in the id roduction to his edition (1890) discussed likewise the 
question of the authorship. 

f The Dalhavamsa, od. Rhys Davids, JPTS., 1884, p. 1 09 e.t #<\f . ; com- 
pare also p. XII. Dathavartso, nr the History of the Tooth Relic, with 
its Sinhalese Paraphrase, by Acuriya Dharmakirti Maha Terummnso of 
Pulastinagara, \.n. 1702. ed. bv Asabha Tisha Toriiiirtanse, Kclaniya, 

* 1883. In the (J v. 72, 5, ed. Mi nay If o, JPTS. . 1880. it says, Dantadhdla , 
vannemd ndma qfakaranarn La h had ip ' isn&rassa raft no sendpatidyacitena 
Dh&mmakitti-ndmdoariycna katam. 

4 Cf. Wijesinha’s note to this passage, The Mahavansa, translated, 
p. 269. 

§ Asabha Tissa gives the year 1762 after Buddha 1 2 1 9 a.d. As 
de Zoyga says (Catal., p. 16), it is improbable that the Sinhalese original 
was written in the 9th year of Sirimeghavanna. This is, according to 
M. 37, 92-93, the year in which the ddthddhdtu came to Ceylon. The 
D&^hdv. mentions also in 5, 68 King Buddhad&sa (341-370), and 
there is no reason to suppose that this verse did not already exist in the 
Sinhalese origirtUl . It is noteworthy that the “ Hath adhatu van >sa 
is mentioned in the above quoted passage’ of the M . Cf. p. 19. 
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existence of the Bodhisatta as Sumedha under the Buddha 
Dipankara. It goes briefly into the later existences, like 
the MBv. (v. 2&), and then describes how the Bodhisatta 
determined in the Tusita heaven to become a man. To this 
is added (v. 26 et smj.) the short history of Gotatna Buddha 
as far as the sermon at Benares. One sees that there wm 
already a conventional pattern for this type of introduction ; 
it mis the rule # to begin with the first vy a Parana , and to come 
gradually to the main subject through the history of Buddha. 
We shall find repeated examples of this. 

Chapter II. concerns itself with the visits otf Buddha to 
Ceylon ; here it follows closely the M. , which in this 
part forms the source for the Dathav. Verbal agreement also 
occurs, sometimes exact, sometimes ’more or less remote.* 
The death of r Buddha and the events following are related 
according to the MahapUrinibbana.su tta, which exactly 
quoted. I should remark that the verses 2, 29-37 are evidently 
used by the author of theThv. as hiA model for the description 
of Buddha’s Nirvdh a (pp. 17,8-13; 18. 36- 19. 1 ) . The almost 
verbal agreement proves this. 

The distribution of the relics leads then (2, 57) to the true 
theme of the Dathav.- —the history of the tooth relic. K he nut 
has it in his possession and brings it first to the Kaliriga king, 
Brahmadatta. Its further fate is described in detail, until fl- 
at last Is brought to Ceylon, in the 9th year of the reign # .of 
King Sirimeghavanna (304-332), after which, having con- 
firmed the truth of its identity by miraculous appearances, 
it -obtained great reverence. 

With this part of the Dathav. we get beyond the limits of 
the tradition supplied by the epic. We can distinguish in the 
tradition two constituent parts. One is of Indian origin. 
The tales of the earlier Buddhas belong here, the life history 
of Cotama Buddha, the history of the First Council and part 
of thaf of the Second, t the names and deeds of the Indian 
kings.* To this is added, as a second constituent part, the local 
traditions of Ceylon — the legends of Buddha’s visits to the 
Island, the legends and mythical account of Vijaya and the 
early princes of Lapka, the history of the Third Council 
and Mahinda’s mission, the traditions, partly historical, of 
Dutt.hagarna.ni and his ancestors in Malaya, and the history 
of the later kings of Ceylon. 

* Dathav. 2, 1-6 M. 1. 19-30: D&thdv. 2, 7 M. 1. 31-32 ; 
DatMv. 2. 8-9 M. 1. 33-36: Dathav, 2, 10 18 - M. 1. 44 70 (c/. 
especially Dathav. 2. 12 13. with M. 1, 52-53!); Dathav. 2, 19-28 — 
M. 1 , 71-83 (Dathav. 2, 21 . here almost word for w ord . M, 1 , 75 and 2, 
22 is quite -imilar to 1, 76). « 

t Of. Kern. “ Manual of Indian Buddhism, ” p. 105 et seq. 
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Willie the Indian part of the tradition, as far as concerns 
the epic derived from the Atthakatha, must be considered 
as closed, the local tradition lived on, and moreover rapidly 
enlarged itself. We have seen how much of this popular 
tradition had been transferred to the groundwork of the M.», 
and* how it had grown out of the framework of the 
Atthakatha and become a comprehensive chronicle of Jhe 
sacred Island. Without doybt a great deal of material was 
still circulating in popular stories, or was written down in local 
chronicles, wjiich* was not worked up in the M. To such 
sources we should trace back the account as it lies before us in 
the Dathav. and similar works.* We shall see that the Dhatu- 
vamsa makes use of traditions from Malaya in a similar way. 
When, for example, the introduction. of the Dathav . becomes 
quite conventional, it then rises in the course of events, as far 
as the valfie of the gon tents are concerned, above those almost 
‘ exclusively compiled works, which reproduce the substance of 
the Atthakatha only in an altered form, such .as the MBv. and 
the Thv. , 

• I will add a few words on a small Sinhalese work called the 
I) a 1 a«d a p li j a val i,f although the Sinhalese sources are not 
touched on until the next section. The Dal. Puj. is not much 
more than a paraphrase of the Datha v. It begins with a few 
quotations fnfm the D . , which afterwards were made use of 
exactly in a similar way by the author of the Bajaratn. as 
introduction — one is simply a copy of the other — and then 
gives on p. 3 the history of Dipankara-Sumedha, the Bud : 
dha’s* life to the mmhodhi , and on p. 8 the three visits of 
Buddha to Lanka. A number of quotations ouDof the M.J 
show the latter to be its last source. Buddha’s death and 
the distribution of the relics lead then on p. 12 to the main 
subject. How closely the paraphrase follows the original, the 

* As an example the H a 1 1 h a v a n a g a I U v i li »i r a v a in s a 
may also serve, which is one of the most interesting works of the 
younger Pali literature. It was written in the middle of the thirteenth 
Century (Wickremasinghe, Catalogue of Sink. Manus., pp. 70-71), and 
treats of the historV of the King SaAghabodhi from his birth to his death 
resulting from self devotion, as well as the history of the monastery 
in which he lived after his renunciation of the throne. The story in 
M. 36, 58-97 forms the framework (the episode M. 36, 82 et Htq. is, cjj . , 
contained in chapter VI.), but the local story has further added to it 
chapter IX., in which the lamentation of the queen fora lost husband is 
depicted, is not without poetical inspiration. Cj. J. d’Alwis, Descript. 
•Caial. of Skt., P., andSinh. Works, pp. 11-39. 

f I quote from the careful edition of the Vidy5sAgara Press, Colombo, 
1893, which is mentioned in Wickremasinghe’s Catal. of Sinh, Printed 
Books, p. 41. 

t Pp. 8-10 follow in tumM. 1, 26, 27, 19, 34, 43,47,72, 75, 76; p. 11, 
M. 7, 4. The quotations on pp. 1-2 are found in D. 9, 2 and 4,6, 21-22. 

u 50-00 
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Dathav. , the quotations taken from the latter show, which 
are scattered throughout the Sinhalese text : p. 12 *= 
Dathav. 2, 61; p. 14 - 2, 101; p. 15 = 2, 123 and 3, 2; 
p. 16 3, 13-14 ; p. 21 - 3, 64-65; p. 22 - 3, 61; p. 23 

*= 3, 71 ; p. 24 ^ 3, 87 89 ; p. 26 = 4, 3 ; p. 27 = 4, 16, and 
18 ; p. 29 ----- 4, 36 ; p. 31 - 4, 56 ; p. 33 --- 5, 24. It is different 
in Jhe concluding passages. The Dathav. does not mention 
any of the kings after Kitti-siri-\neghavan,oa, in whose ninth 
year the DaiadVi should have been brought to Ceylon, except 
Buddhadasa his nephew and second successor. The I)al. Puj. 
mention^ on pp. 34-38 a* great number of princes who dis- 
tinguished, thejn selves in the worship of the sacred relic. The 
one named in this connection is Pa r akramabahu I.V., who 
came to the throne in 1295. In his reign the DaJ. Puj. was 
evidently Witten, for he. is called, on p. 37, last line, apa-ge 
(“our'”) Sri-Pardlcrarmbft.hu . 0 

The Dal. 'Puj. does not thus attain an independent import- 
ance within the. historical literature of Ceylon. I suppose 
that the same can be said of two other works, treating of the 
same subject, but which are unknown to me, the Dalada- 
sirita and the Dalada-puvata.* 

29. I can briefly discuss the contents of the Thupa- 
varnsa,f which lies before us in a double form,* in Sinhalese 
and in Pali, as Wickremasinghe has analysed it. It is ^ear 
akin to the MBv,, and follows the form of the epic tradition 
quite conventionally. 

. The Thv. also begins with the history of the earlier Buddhas 
(chapter J.), it then passes oil to that of Gotarna Buddha, 
which is Continued on to as far as the distribution of the 
relics by Dona (chapters II. -HI.). Then follows the story of 
the guarding of the relics at Ram a gam a by Ajatasattu (chapter 
IV.), the reign of Asoka, with the legends of Mahakala and 
Nigrddha (chapter V.), the history of the missions, especially 
that* of Mahinda to Ceylon, the collecting of the relics for the 
tope of the Thupanima (chapter VI.), and the arrival of the 
Bo-tree (chapter VII.), to which the Y gjanathupakatha 
(chapter VIII.) is added. In the description of events,, the 

* Of. YViekromasingho, Catal, of Sinh. Man user. , p. 115. A e cording 
to this the Dal. Sir. was a poem of the year 1845. De Zoysa thinks 
otherwise, Catal. , p. 16. According to De Zoysa, the Daj. Piiv. should 
belong to the end of the seventeenth century. 

f P&li-Thiipavnmsaya, by VAgisvara, ed. Dhainmaratna (Colombo),, 
1896 (PThv.). — r rhvipavansaya, a History of Dagebas in Ceylon, by 
Par&krama Pandit, ed. by W. Dhainmaratna (Colombo), 1889 (SThv.). 

1 quote both works according to page and line of the above edition. 
WiekremAsinghe, JRAS., 1898. p. 633, well ns the Catal. of Sink. 
Mamiser., p. 139 ; Qv. t p. 70. 
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Thv. reaches beyond the material of the MBv. In the Mahi- 
ya nqan at h u pakat h a, (chapter IX.) the history of Dutthagam&m 
is related , as far as the founding of the monarchy. Upon that , 
the history of the building of the Maricavattivihura and the 
Lohapasada follow in order, and in chapters XII. XV. that of 
the ^iabathupa. The last chapter (XVI.) is devoted to the 
death of Dutthagamani. 

In comparing the PThv. pod the STiiv., we* livid that the 
latter is on the whole broader and contains more detail 
than the former? Both versions agree in substance from 
chapters X. to XVI. * The one seems almost to be flier elv a 
translation of the other. The SThv. has longer supploments, 
especially in the history of the Buddha. A great many sub- 
jects, as, e.g. , the. first care of the new-born child ((SThv. 21). 
the homage of the gods (SThv. 22), .the prophecy 'of K a lade- ’ 
vala (SThv. 24), nip in the PThv. entirely omitted. Others, 
as the history of Sujata and Piivna. and the miracle with the 
bowl in the Nerahjara river, are only touched upon in the 
‘PThv., while in the SThv. (29, 31) they are described in 
.detail. Also the mmbodhi itself is given more fully in the 
SThv.. (32, 35). Finally, the history of the ten paramita . 
(SThv. 36-50) is not found at all in the PThv. 

The question now arises whether the PThv. is an extract 
from the STlfv., or whether the latter is an extended, para- 
phiftise of the former. The SThv. has merely the epilogue 
Sakalavidydca/cravart 1. l\xr<tkr(im(ipan<jitay(m msin karapalada 
Th&pavamsakalhdva let yd nimavanaladi. More detailed state- 
ments are found in the PTlvv.f In the concluding passage 
the author names himself V a e i s s a r a, and describes himself 
as a relative, or one employed by the Dhatnmagara of King 
Parakratna. He also mentions a number of other works which 
he had written in Sinhalese. ;j: The introductory words are 

♦Peculiar to the SThv. is, e.y . . the enumeration of the jewels anti 
(tresses in the story of Sujata (31, 1 rt seq.) with which she adorns 
herself in honour of the Buddha. A similar list of ornaments and 
musical instruments is found in the SThv. 153, 29 ct srq. in the 
description of the royal procession at the festival of the laying the 
fouxfdation stone of the Mahathiipa. 

f also Wiekremasingho, Catal. of Sinh. Man user. , pp. 141-142. 

j PafisambhMdmaggusm yena Limit thad i pan i | 
tikd viracitd sdd.hu saddhamm, odayak dm in d || 
tathd Pakaranasaccasankhe/pe Atthadipand | 
dhimatd sukatd yena sutthu & ihalahhmato || # 

V iauddimaygamu kh epe yena Atthappak/imnd | 
yoghtam upakdrdya katd S ihatabh dsato . |l 
Parakkamana rin dassa sabbabhypdlaketuno ] 
dhammdgdre nlyutto yo pytakattayapdrago ]j • . • 

8 as ana/m su/fhita.m yassa antev&sikhabhikkhuxu | 
tena Vdrissarattherap&dma jtikhito ayaqi. |] 
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still more important. From them it appears that Vacissara 
had at that time two Thupavamsa before him. The one was 
written in Sinhalese, and therefore was only of use to the 
inhabitants of Ceylon ; the other was indeed in Pali, but showed 
several defects which made a new revision seem necessary.* 

I am now of opinion that this Vacissara is no other than 
the* celebrated thera of the same name, who is spoken of in 
M. 81 , 18 f t so(f . He was one of the heads of the church under 
Vijayabahu III. (123b 1240). and he should have still been 
working under his successor Parakramabahft IL, (1240-1275). 
The lattbr is then certainly the King Parakrama in whose 
dhdmmtfgfim * Vacissara, was employed, according to the 
epilogue of the PThv.f 

We have consequently succeeded in obtaining a settled date 
for the PTliv. It was - written in the m i d d 1 e o f 
the 18th century a.d. The old work in P&ii, which 
presumably* it had before it, is perhaps the Cetiyavamsattha- 
katha which is ’mentioned in the MT. ( cf . above, p. 49). 
But I think it quite inadmissible that our SThv. is the Sinha- 
lese work which the introduction to the PThv. mentions, and* 
consequently, as Dhammaratna assumes, has priority over it. 
The circumstances are with certainty the same as with the 
MBv. , , the Sinhalese version is a later expansion of the 

Pali tesri.* * 

Dhammaratna supposes Parakrama Pandita, the autVior 
&{ the SThv.. to have, been the nephew of Parakramabahu, 
who after his uncle’s death (1160 a.d.) came to the throne 
under the name of Vijayabahu, and whom the M. (80, 1) 
praises as a r great scholar and poet of high renown. The SThv. 
would consequently he older than the PThv. by about a 
hundred years. Wickremasinghe has already raised objections 
to tliis identification. 1 it is nowhere proved that Vijayabahu 
had been called Parakrama before his ascent to the throne. 
This . statement must he proved in the first place. The 
language also of the SThv. is nearer that of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth cent uries than that of Amavatura. 


* kiucdpt, so yatijanena purdtaruna ' 

atthdya tiihalajanasm kata pur dpi | 
vdkyena Sihalabhavena ’ hhisankha(aUd 
atthani na sddhayati sabbajanassa samrnd l| 
yasm/i ca M d/jadhanirult ikato pi Thupa - 
vaniso viriiddhanayasaddasamdkulo so | 
vattabbam eva ca bahurn pi yato’na vuttam , 
tasmd aham puna pi vatnsam imam vaddmi. || 
t Dhammartitna takes this view in the Pali foreword to his edition 
of the PTkv. * *» • 

t Dharrimaratim . in the introduction to his edition of the SThv.; 
WickremaHsingtui, Catal. of Sink. Man user.' 141. 
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Thus the priority of the SThv. over the PThv. is by po 
means proved. Internal evidence, the language . and the anal- 
ogy of the MBv., speak against it.* But I*helieve that this 
evidence proves that the SThv. was written very soon after 
the PThv. The Rajaratnakara, p. 46, enumerates a list Of 
leaftied priests and laymen who flourished in the t ime between 
Buddhaghosa and the year 1809 after Buddha (1266 
Among the learned layman he names at the last place 
Parakrama Pandita, i.e., the author of our SThv. 1 1 m u s f 
therefore^ have been written somewhere be- 
tween 1250 and 1260. * * 

Concerning the sources of the PThy., wo again .haw to* do 
with the same standard works as in the MBv., viz., the 
J at aka- N i d'a n a k a t h a , the S a m a n t a -P a s d d l k a , 
and the M ah d v a m s a : to these may be added £he Ma h a* 
vamsa-Tikd. • Chapters I. and II. are taken from the 
JNk as well as a part of chapter III. The borrowing bears 
.the character of an extract with verbal similarity. As the 
same subject has been taken by the MT. from the same source. 

• it is not always easy to decide if single passages are taken 
from The JNk. or from the MT. An example of agreement 
in the text of these borrowings was mentioned above on p. 28. 
Numerous Verses from the Buddha vamsa arc scattered 
throughout fftie PThv., but in the SThv. 6, 3 ft seq* only the 
verses Bv. 2, 61-66. As in its pattern, the history of the 
Buddha IMpahkara is treated with detail, while that of the 
earlier Buddhas is concisely formal. 

Chapters V.-VHI. (PThv. 28-44 ; SThv. 88-112) arc almost 
entirely verbal reproductions of Smp. 299-341 , • with some 
omissions and small additions. A longer addition is found 
in PThv. 32-33, where it is told how Asoka acquired the relics 
which were required for his 84,000 thupas = SThv. 96 97. 

Chapter IX., the M ahiyanqanathupakalhft , is compiled from 
M. 22, 23, 24, and the beginning of 25. The history of that 
tope (p. 47) is added from M. 1 , 19-42. The closing chapters 

* agree closely with the M.; X. is a paraphrase of M. 25, 7 et seq. 
an£ 26, XI. of M. 27, XII. of M. 28, XIII. of M. 29, XIV. of 

* As, an argument for the priority of the PThv. and the dependence 
of the PThv. upon it, it appears to me this circumstance should carry 
weight, viz., that verses which are quoted in the original sotting in the 
former are often paraphrased into Sinhalese in the latter. Thus, PThv. 
17 (from M. 1, 32-30) = SThv. 134, 25 et seq. ; PThv. 48 (from M. 25, 
40-18) ~ SThv. 130, 10 et seq. ; PThv. 24, 1 (from MPS. 0, 59) 
SThv. 82, 8 et seq., and others. 

t Wickreniaginghe has mentioned tin’s passage, to fix the age of 
Gurulugomi, who appears* in fhe same fist. Also a .V^ihiav'kra is 
mentioned in it, for which, as he thinks, Vagisvara naturally can be 
Written, This fa no other than Vaeissara, the author of the PThv. 
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M, 30, XV. of M. 31, and XVI. of M. 32. Even the divisions 
of the chapters are alike. I need not mention other examples 
showing how closely the paraphrase follows the original. 
They can be found by quite a cursory comparison of the 
taxis.* 

On the other hand, a few words must be said on 'the 
metjiod in whjch the MT. is used. The master who gave 
King Dutthagumani the plan for the building of the Maha- 
thupa was richly rewarded by him. In the M. 30, 14 it 
says , * , 

sahassaggham vatthay lujam talked a hkdrapddukd | 
k(fhdpa//dni dvddasa^ahassdm ca do-pay i j| 

. To this t|ie # MT. 387, 15 remarks; sah assay fjhanakam suvan - 
uapndukaywjan ca talli eva put/aarn ndma vatthdla n led ra n ca 
ddpayiti attho . Corresponding to this the •PThv. 61, 6 says : 
tassa sahas'wgghanaka m sd/akayugalam mhasmgghanakam 
yeva pu/n/akam hdma suva/t/tdlai/kdram . . . . datvd.... and. 
SThv. 150, 24 : oka fa da hawk mi lava t and pi I i - sa figahik-da, 
novata dahasak agand par/ /aka nam suvarndbharanayak-da .... 
di . . . . The “golden ornament,” put/// a . is here an addition, 
which passed over into the Thv, from the AJT., which doubt- 
less it had taken from the Ak. 

Extttasivo additions are found in chapter XI^., where fhe 
stories of Bhatiyatissa (SThv. 174, 12 cl seg.; PThv. 67, 29 
el seg.) and of Mahasiva (SThv. 176, 7 ct seg. ; PThv. 69, 4 ei 
sag.) are taken out of MT. 40 J , 1 1 ct seg. (cf above, 10, p. 38). 
The agreement with the MT. appears even in wording of the 
PThv. The first words in the PThv. 67 : atlui imasmimyeva 
dipt Bhdtiyamahdrdjd ndma, mddho pamnno ahosi , so sdyam 
pdtam Mahdcetiyam vanditvd r m bhuhjali. ekdivasarn vinic - 
chaye nisiditvd . &o. , can be compared with those in the MT. : 
aparalfhdge imasmim dipt Bhdtiyamahdrdjd ndma saddhdsam- 
pann e sdyam pdtam dvc vdre M ahdceivywh, vanditvd 'va bhu fi jaii , 
na avanditvd. so ekadivasam vinicchaye nisiditvd , &c.t 


* It is remarkable that in proper names the SThv. varies mych. 
Thus, e.f 112,24; 123, 11 ; 124,13; 125, 10, as compared with M. 22, 
4 ; 23, 45 ; 23. 55 ; 23, 68 ; and others. The PThv. stands nearer to the 
M. in all those canes. The PThv. is also of some importance for the text 
critic of the M. Thus, it gives p. 55, 36 to M. 28, 20 the variants 
luncitvti for munciiod of our text, p. 80, 8 in agreement with MT. 439, 
39 to M. 32, 50, the version pafhaviri'da for optifa . 

f Further 'examples of additions are given from the MT. : PThv. 55, 
7, tiy&maraUim ahh ippavaf/e devc . from MT. 368, 29 : tiydmaratlim . . . . 
vufthe dew to*M. 28-13; PThv. 57- 0 == SThv. 152„ 15; the name 
TinlmlsaMa from MT. 373,4 to M. 29, 5~6»; PThv. 59, 18 et scq. abbre- 
viated from MT. 379, 2 v. u. to 381, 18, and 382, 20 30 to M. 29, do, 
tmd others, ' 
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Traces from other sources besides those already men- 
tioned can be observed in the Thv. as in the MBv.* * * § Oiie 
such source is, e.r/., taken from chapter* IV., the Dh&tu- 
nidhanakatha (PThv. 26-28 ; SThv. 85-88). It is here related 
that Ajatasattu, on the advice of Mah&kassapa at . Ramagdma 
in the S.E. from Rajagaha, had a treasure of relies entombed. 
We have seen that it is related later in chapter V. (PThv. # 32- 
33, SThv. 96-97) <how Asoka took away the 1 relics from it 
for the tope which he was building. Finally, in chapter III/, 
for the passages* concerning Buddha’s last days, the Maha- 
parinibbanasutta was utilized. t tho immediate softrco from 
which the SThv. has taken the pdrqmitd legend .is unknown 
to me (pp. 36-48)4 

It is not improbable that the passages* from the PThv. 
whose source is not known, originate from the Ak. Either 
the author of our PThv. has drawn from it himself, or he took 
over those passages from. his pattern, the Oetiyavamsattha- 
katha, which stood at all events in the closest relation with 
the ;\tthakatha. literat ure. A passage in the MT. (411, 27) is 
• very interesting, where it says that before the arrival of the 
relics* intended for the Mahathupa, the God Vissakamma had 
decorated the Island of Lupka Atthakathdya vutian aycna at 
India’s command/ In the PThv. 71, 7 d seq. and SThv. 179. 
18 el seq. ttfe decoration is in fact described minutely. I 
certainly should not lay too much weight on this passage. 
The elements out of which the description is made up are the 
same as occur always on similar occasions. It is more im- 
portant that at one place in the PThv. (69, 3) the Pordnd are 
mentioned. We are certain that this idea approximately 
signifies the same as the A t fhahdhd 


* That the passage, p. 17, 8-13 and p, 18, 36-19, I, in taken from 
Dti/hdvaima 2, 20 37 was already mentioned above on p. 8(V It is 
also just possible that both Dafhav. and Thv. have arisen from a 
common third source. * 

t Verbal agreement is also found here. The verses PThv. 24, 1 et 
* neq. are borrowed from MPS. 6. 50. Tn, the SThv. 82, 8 et tteq. they 
are paraphrased.* The words tena hi brdhmana tvan fteva Bhagava to 
m fir uni atthadhd samarn tnwibhattam vihhajdh Ui in the PThv. 24, 27 et 
at q. stand" MPS. 6, 60 (JKAS. VII I*. , 1876, p. 260), Ac. 

;[; The subject is also broached in the Pujav. . chapter J V. Cf. Wickre- 
rnasinghe, Catalogue of Sinh. Manuscripts in the Br. Mus. , p. 32. 'Hie 
text is inaccessible to me. But it is possible that the passage on the 
Para in ita is to be found at the end of the first book of ,1 a y at i lake’s 
edition of the Piijhv. . which was begun in 1887, but apparently 
discontinued. It would be of interest to know if there exists any 
connection between the text of the Pujtiv. and that of the SThv. 

§ It is uatonfshing.that £uch *a modern work as the S^sanavamsa 
(ad. M. Bode. PTS. , 1897) moves so much in the old grooves. It begins 
again with Dipmikara and .proceeds then (similarly to the Nik. S,, c/» 
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IX. — Sinhalese Writings. 

30. Among Sinhalese writings the extensive Pujavali 
first comes into notice, as well as some smaller works of more 
general contents, such as the Nikaya-sangraha and the 
Dhdtuvamsa. Secondly we have chronicles which f are 
concerned with the history of the kings. The concluding 
chapter of the* Pujavali just mentioned serves tvs their model, 
containing a list of the Sinhalese princes from Vijaya to Para- 
kramabahu Pandita (second half of the thirteenth century), 
with a concise description of each reign. R a j a i a t n 4 k a r a 
and- Rajavali are more modern. Naturally these writings 
are here only considered so far as they treat of the episodes 
covered by the epic tradition, i.e ., as far as Mahasena (about 
300 a.d.) . , « 

The P u j a v a l i is unfortunately not yet completely edited. 
But from Wickremasinghe’s* analysis of its contents we can 
gather that in spite of many additions and digressions in the 
arrangement of material it follows entirely the traditional 
conventions. It begins, after the introductory passage, with a 
chapter on Buddha’s existence as Sumedha, and the first’ 
vy&karana ; the other vydkarana are shortly dealt with in the 
second chapter. Then follow, after an appendix, a very 
detailed history of Gotama Buddha on to the distribution of 
the relfcs*( chapter XXXII., 2), the Three Councils, the early 
history of Ceylon under the former Buddhas, the three visits 
of Gotama, the epoch from Vijaya to Devanampiyatissa, the 
mission of Mahinda, and at last the epitome of the whole 
history of the Island which I mentioned before. One can see 
it is the usual material with the usual arrangement. The 
author of the Pujavali, May urapada Thera, wrote in the second 
half of the thirteenth century, and was a contemporary of 

below in 30) to the history of the life of Buddha ; v then follow the First 
Second, and Third Councils (pp. 3, 5, 8), the missions (p. 10), the for- 
mation of the sects (p. 13), the visit of the Buddha to Layka (p. 15), 
the history of Mahinda (p. 10), the amrigaparampard (p. 19). Entire, 
passages are taken word for word out of the Smp. ; thus, p. 5, 28-0, 
11 from Smp. 293, 22-35 ; p. 17, 13-19, 22 from Smp. 321, 16-34 and 
323, 9-324, 12. The Smp. is also quoted, c.g., pp. 19,23; the ‘Ak. 
repeatedly, e.r/., pp. 7, 10; 9, 25. By the latter, the “old Ale.” cannot 
of course bo meant, which certainly was no longer accessible to the 
author. Perhaps the M. is thereby understood, which was made use 
of along with the Smp. ( e.g . , for the story, G, 13 et seq.)< cf, M. Bode, 
S&s., Introd., pp. 2, 3. 

* Catal. of Sinh. Manuscripts, p. 32 et seq. A critical edition done 
according to European methods, with sensible division of chapters and 
paragraphs, would be of groat use. Jhe first volume of an edition by 
H. Jhyatijaka (chaps. 1-4) appeared in,Colombo, 1887. On other 
extracts of single sections see again Wickromosinghe, Cafal, of 
•Sinhalese Printed Books, 125-120, 
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Dhammakitti Thera, by whom the Mahavarasa was extended. 
The question as to which source in particular he drew his 
material from is reserved for later research. * 

The N i k ky a-s a h g r a h a of Dhammakitti (end of fourteenth 
century)* shows in the general arrangement of the material; 
as also in the details, the dependence on the sources mentioned. 
It also begins with Dipahkara Sumedha. Then follow Jhe 
episodes in the usual order : birth in the house or Suddhodana, 
who is descended from the dynasty of Mahasammata (cf. M. 2) 
flight from tljp Infuse — the episode of SujaUi and Sotthiya is 
here almost a word for word translation of the tex 4 ! of the 
PThv.f^ Buddha’s Nirvana; the wjekedness of , Subhadda 
(cf. Smp. 283, 7 ; MT. 1)2, 25) : First Council (for the descrip- 
tion of the hall built by Ajatasattu, p. 3, 1 0 -et seq. , see Smp. 
287, 19 ; MBv. 89, 8 ct seq.) ; enumeration of fhe- canonical 
writings (p. 3), in which also the books of the Abhidhamma- 
Pitaka are named, although these only came, into existence 
later, and in the CV. are not even known Indian kings to 
Kalasoka (p. 4 list in M. 4, 1 et seq. ; MBv. 96, 1) ; Second 
Council (== CV. XII. ; Smp. 293, 22 et seq. ; MBv. 96, 7 ct 
seq.). *The Vajji monks deceive Kalasoka; repentance of the 
king (p. 5 M. 4, 31 et seq., part literal translation ; cf.,c.g., 
p. 5, 12 et sc*], with* M. 4, 37 et seq.). Formation of the sects 
(p. 6; list ==? M. 5, 1 et seq.; MBv. 96-97). Successor? of 
Kalfisoka (~- MBv. 98, 6 et seq.; also the names of the Nanda 
princes are enumerated in agreement with the MBv. Cf. with 
this, above on p. 78). Reign of Dhamrnasoka : his building of 
monasteries (p. 7 ; cf. y e.g., 7, 5 -- M. 5, 23 : PThv. 28, 23). 
Mahinda and Sanghamitta enter the order. Heresy under 
Asoka H Smp. 306, 35 ; MBv. 103, 5 ; cf. t e.g., p. 8, 4, the 
sending out of two Yakkhas, in order to summon the monks 
to the Council — M. 5, 267 ; MBv. 109, 2, but wanting in the 
Smp.). Third Council; beginning of new sects, list of the 


* Nikdva Sahgrahawu, or 8 as an aw a tar ay a , a History of Buddhism 
m India and Ceylon, by Dewarakshita Dharmakirti Mahathera, ed. by 
Wickremasingjie, ‘Colombo, 1890. For the author and his times see 
Wicftremasinghe, Catal. of Sinh. Man user. , p. 73. The author of the 
Nik. S. is not to be confounded with Dhammakitti, the one who enlarged 
the M. * 

f Cf. Nik. S. 2,20-23: ikbiti. Sujdtd nam siiu-duva dun mihiri kirt- 
bata valaudd sal-venehi divd-vihdra kota savas-velehi iSotthiya nam 
bamuneku visin clavanalada hum-tana ata rnitak gen a bo-nieda hard 
'elamba esatu -bn-mulhi kum-tana said vaguruvd . . . .with PThv. 10, 21-25 : 
.... Sujdtdya dinnapdydsam paribhunjitvd .... mahdvanasande .... 
divdbhdgam vitindmetvd say a n hasaqiay e Sotthiyena dinnam tinamutfhim 
gahetvd .... bodhifnandarn druyha tiudni santharitvd .... - . , * 

% Olden berg, The Vinaya Pgakam, I. f Jntrod. . p, XV. et seg. ; Kern, 
Manual of Imliaig Buddhism, pp, 1-2, 
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same, and their sacred writings (pp. 8-9 ; c/. M. 5, 12-13). * 
Kings of Ceylon from Vijaya to I)e vanampiy atissa , and the 
mission work of Mahinda (pp. 9-10, agreeing with the M.). 
The kings to Valagamaba (the princes of the Rohana dynasty 
from Mahanaga to Kavantissa = M. 22, 2 et seq. are simply 
inser ted in the list bet ween Elala and Dutugemunu). Writing 
down of the canonical scriptures — dcariyaparampara 
(pp. 10-11 -J gmp. 313-314). # Building, of the Abhayagiri 
monastery (cf. pp. 11, 14 with M. 33, 84 6, and 11, 15 with M. 
*33, 816) and the arising of the Dhammaruci sect there. The 
kings t# Yoharakatissa (p. 12, with small differences from 
the M., c/. 33). Suppression of the Dhammaruci sect which 
belongs to the Vetuliavada. Kings t<p Gothabhaya /and the 
formation of tho Sagaliya sect (M. 5, 13, named only). Sup- 
’ press] on of flie Vet u 11a teachings. History of Sahghamittd, 
and persecution of the monks of the Mali a.vi liar a under Maha- 
sena (pp. 13 1 4 ~~ M. 30, 113 ef m/.; 37, 1 et scq.). 

We see again that the Samanta-Pasadika, the Mahavamsa, 
the Mahabodhivamsa, the Thupavamsa. indirectly. or directly 
supply the material which the author of the Nik. $. compiles* 
He introduces little new material from other sources* The 
history of tho sects is handled with greater detail than in the 
writings just mentioned. Thus we learn , e.fy . , that the Sagaliya 
sect Ijrajiehod off from the Dhammaruci of t^ie Abhayagiri 
Viluira, and took their name from the Thera Sagala, whoVas 
the head of the sectarians. It had its centre in the Dakkhina- 
giri Vihara. This happened under Gothabhaya, 795 years 
after Buddha’s Nirvana ---- 252 A.n.t Also the list of the sects 
formed after the Third Council is somewhat different in the 
Nik. 8. from the M., as we have just seen. The catalogue of 
the writings of tho different, sects on p. 9 is entirely new. I 
am not able to sav from what source Dhammakitti took this 


* Tho first six names agree : floinavata, fiajag'iriya. Siddhatthika, * 
Pubbasoliya, Apamsoliya, and Yajiriyti. The same list is also found in 
the Ivathav. P.A., p. 5. Then follow in the M. the Dhammaruci and 
the SAgaliya, in the Nile. S. the Vetulla, Andhaka, and Anvamaha- 
sanghikfi. Of these tlio Dhammaruci and the Vetulla, according to 
Nik. S. 12, 14 et seq., are the most closely connected ; the former hare a 
branch of the 1 after. But the Andhaka, which are mentioned several 
times in the Kathav. P.A., and the AnyamahasanglukA, are mentioned 
neither in the M. nor the I). The D. gives in 5. 54 the list of the sects 
above named, with this single difference, that instead of tho Vajiriya 
it mentions the Apararajagirika. 

f Pp. 12-13. 07. Kd. Midler, Pali proper names, JPTS., 1888, and 

the word Sagalika. The M. alludes to the event (33. 99) : “ Thus the 
Abhayagiri monks separated fron> the Theravada. } but those of the 
DaVkhintk Vihara separated themsefvea from the Abhayagiri monks.” 
But the verses 99-101 are not commented on in the T. ! For the Dham- 
maruci and the S6galik& see also S&s., V, 24, 15 et se%. 
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contribution to the history of the sects. I should remark tlia^t 
the Kathav. P.A. does not even mention the Sagaliya. 

I should like to make a comment on one passage of the 
Nik. S., because in it a little piece out of the old Ak. appears 
to have been preserved. M. I, 38 et seq. relates that Kaiasoka: 
aftef he had given ear to the insinuations of the Vajji monks, 
had had in the night a dreadful dream. “ l The Jung was v^ry 
alarmed ; to comfort him the Then Narnia, the sinless one, 
came to him through the air : Thou hast committed a wicked, 
deed. Propitiate the pious men, become their disciple, and 
protect the faith. If thou so doest, it will be good for thee. 
Thus sh$ spoke, and vanished.” The jVTF. adds the following 
remark to this (108, 8)*: uhhinnam vaccina pn fivacatia m pana 
Afthakathdyam tva vuttam. In reality the - Nik'. S. 5 gives 
the dialogue in a more detailed form. Possibly t*)ie passage is ' 
derived directly oik indirectly through the medium * of an 

* unknown -MS. from the Atthakatha.* 

. 31. The Dhatuvamsaf belongs to the cycle of sagas 
from Malaya and Rohana, It contains therefore many popular 
traditions which are not found in works belonging to the cycle of 
the Ak. But notwithstanding that, the strong dependence of 
the Dhv. on the M. js easily recognizable. The Rhv. does not 
seem to be ail independent chronicle. Its contents coincide 
exactly with* the Pali work Nalatadhatuvamsa,J t-liitt has 
only so far existed in MS.; it is thus probably only a Sinhalese 
translation of the same, like we possess of the M Bv. and of the 
Thv. But as there is no edition of the Nal. Dhv. known to exist, 
we nnist for the lime depend on the Sinhalese version. The 
author of the 8. Dhv. is Kakusandha ; he gives his flame in the 
last strophe. It is not certain when he lived. The name and age 
of the author of the original work in Pali are as yet unknown. 

The Dhv. also begins, according to general custom, with 
Dipaiikara, and then continues with the birth and life of 
Buddha. The history of the three visits of Buddha to the 
island of Geylon then follows. The accounts of the first t wo 
visits agree exactly with the M. : p. 2, 34 4, 5 M. 1 , 19 43, 

*t)f the verse quotations in the Nik. S., that on p. 4 M. 5, 282; 
on pago # 8 ~ MBv. Ill, 3; on f>. 12 M. 30, 11 ; on }>. hi M. 38.73. 
With th*e last two the M. is named as source. 

•j- Dhatuwanaaya of the Thera Kakusandha, published by Gintofca 
Dhammakkhanda, Dodanduwa, 2433 a. a. 1890 A.n. (Sinhalese 
title). — Do Zoysa, Catal., p. 17. 

* J C T /. De Zoysa, Catal., p. 19. The S. Dhv. lias exactly the same five 
chapters, which are here mentioned from the Nal. Dhv. : 1. Jind/mge- 
luntardgamana , np. 1-9; 2. Bucfyin~<je parinirvdngptijd , pp. 9-12; 3. 
Dhdtupararnpardlca th d , ,y>p . 13-19;* 4. Pakinnaka , pp. 19-29 ; a 5. Dhdtn - 
nidhdna-kathd , pp. 29-47. In the Gv, 02. L 7, the Nab Dhv. is mem 
tio/ied, but no author is given, . 
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and p. 4, 9-4, 32 = M. 1, 44-70 (somewhat shortened in the 
Dhv.). The third visit, p. 4, 37-8 end, is on the contrary treated 
much more full/ than in M. 1 , 71-83. The resolution conceived 
by Buddha and the preparation which he engaged in 
are exhaustively described. The story itself gives a quantity 
of new details and names. We can conclude from it -that 
popular tradition concerning the visits of Buddha was not 
exhausted b^ the M. and its contents. .Still the Ak. could 
scarcely have been fuller ; for the MT., which comments very 
thoroughly on the introductory chapter «of the M., would 
otherwise doubtless have £ivcn additions from if. The author 
of. the, Dh v. has therefore drawn from local traditions or from 
one of the sources independent of the r M. containing them. 

Thus, <>,.<]:, the. Dhv., pp.h -7, names the spirits whom Buddha 
charged with the care of the various sacred places dedicated 
by him ; as guardian spirit of the placets of the Dighavapi 
(M. 1, 78; J>. 2, 60) he appointed, the divyaputra Mahasena ; ' 
as guardian spirjt of those of the Mahathupa (M. 1, 79) the 
devardja Visala ; as guardian spirit of those of the Thuparama 
(M. 1 , 82) the divyardja Prthivipaia. In the same way 
Buddha dedicated the places of the Maricavatt.i Vi bar a, of the 
tope at Kataragama, of the Tissa Mahavihara, and of the 
Naga Mahavihara, and appointed as guardians the spirits 
Indaka^ Mahaghosa, Samanihara, and Mahinoja. It is con- 
ceivable that Buddha also prophecied the erection of* the 

fair white dagoba, southwards from the Maha veliganga , 
lying not far from the Seru tank, in form like a bubble, com- 
parable to the Kailasa mountain.” For that is the tope in 
which afterwards the frontal bone relic (ncddta-dhdtu) was 
placed, of which the Dhv. treats. 

In the episode of the Naga King Sumana, the Dhv. differs 
also from the M. Sumana (pp. 5-6) is summoned by Buddha to 
accompany him. This he does with his followers, and holds 
the tree, in which lie dwells, as a covering ovpr Buddha’s head. 
This is clearly the Samiddhisumana of M. 1, 52 et seep, but 
here he is Buddha’s companion on his second journey. The 
D. agrees with the M. (2, 16 et seq .), which calls the Deva 
simply Samiddhi. According to Dhv. 7-8, Sumana is ordained 
the guardian spirit of the future Nalata Dagoba. This opeurred 
at the foundation, because under earlier Buddhas in past births 
he had been the keeper of the relics which had been left by 
them in Ceylon,* Later Sumana’s mother, who had remained 
in Jetavana, followed her son to Ceylon. 

* Here also the Dhv. differs from the M . According to the latter 
(1 » et wq*) Samiddhimimana was iif an earlier birth a man in N&gadipa, 
and was re-born as Deva of a R 4 jay at an a tree in Jetavana, as reward 
for the services which he had rendered to a Pacoeka Bftddha. 
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The second chapter of the Dhv. describes in the usual way 
the death of the Buddha and the distribution of the relics. 
But chapter III. introduces new material, via?., the history of 
the naldfa-dkdtu (pp. 12-17). The relic belonged originally 
to Die, share which the MalJa received. By Mahakassapa’a 
orciev Ananda brings it to Mahavana. After changing its 
place of abode many times Mahadeva carried it to Ceylon. 
This was at the tiipe when Mahanaga reigned in Mahagafha 
(cf. M. 22). A wealthy man named Mahakala was the first 
to do honour to the relic. The king heard of it, and had * 
it brought v^ith great pomp info the town. After Ins 
father’s death Yatilialayatissa took charge v>f tln> relic 
(pp. 17-18). Gothabhaya succeeded , who on dying entrusted 
it to Kakavani^atissa (pp. 18-19). % It is very -remarkable 
that the M. tells us nothing about the veneration of the 1 
frontal bone relic by the Rohana princes. • ' 

• Chapter IV. is derived from popular sources, and local 
traditions. A story from an earlier existence of Kakavan- 
natissa is first related in the manner of a Jataka (pp. 19-23). 
Jhen tlie virtues and merits of the king are described (23- 25). 
There then follows a passage over Giriabbaya, the nephew of 
Siva of Kalyani and brother-in-law to Kakavammtissa, who 
erected a top© in his- capital for the right eye tooth of Buddha, 
which had beeji in the charge of the Thera Mahinda Likewise 
Kakavannatissa is appointed by the Thera Cullapiiidapatika 
to build a tope for the nuldfa-dhdtu (pp. 27 -29). All these, 
are traditions which appear to be unknown to the M. 

Thy history of the building of that tope, of its dedication*, 
and of the entombment of the relics is contained jn the last 
chapter of the Dhv. The strong literary influence which 
the M. lias exercised is here shown. The description of the 
building and dedication of the Mahal hupa is used as the 
model for the whole description in the Dhv. (M. 28 et m seq. ). 
The account is simply transferred to the tope of Kakavamia- 
tissa. 1 will only mention the making of the bricks by Vissa- 
kamnia (p. 31 M. 28, 8 ; PThv. 54, 30), the restoration of 
the relic cell with Mevan stone, pp. 32 to 33 ~ M. 30, 59 and 
96 ; •Thv. 64, 19 and 67, 16) and especially its decoration, 
which is similar even in details to the dhdtugabbha in the 
Mahathupa (pp. 33-34 = M. 30, 60 el seq. ; Tliv. 64, 20 el seq .). 
The dedication of the monastery and the fixing of its boun- 
daries (pp. 46-47) have also their prototypes in the M. , where 
’the boundaries of the Tissarama are ceremoniously fixed in just 
such a similar way by Devanampiyatissg, (M. 15, 188 et seq.). 
It is distinctly seen that for thyse descriptions of details, where 
local traditions cannot be* utilized, the author of the' Dhv. has 
been forced to depend on .works written for other purposes. 
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32. Of the chronicles which are mentioned in the beginning 
of 30 I will refer first of all to the younger, the R a j a val i. 
It appears to have been written in the beginning of the 18th 
century, for its account ends with Vimala Dhamma Suriya 
(1679-1701 ).* 1 incline to the opinion that the Rajav. hasiiot 

h ad many au tl tors , b u t one ori ly . f Certain differences in style 
seem to prove that the author lias taken many passages word 
for 1 word froAi older sources. The introduction and the 
legendary history of the Rajav. are original. It begins with a 
cosmological survey, which then on p. 2 toads to a kind of 
geographical description of India, which consists of an enu- 
meration of provinces and towns. Then follows, corresponding 
to chapter'll, of the M. ‘and III. of the D., the list of dynasties 
from the mythical king Mahasaminata to .Siddhattha, the 
Buddha, *Btit the account of the Rajav. is not only distinct 
from* the two older epics in many details, but contains also 
new material in legends and myths that must originate from 
other sources still unknown to us. It is this material which 
gives an independent value to the passages treating of ancient 
Sinhalese history before Mahasena ; the later sections dre not, 
here taken into account. 

Thus, cjj ., p. 4, the reign of Mahasammata is described as a 
kind of golden age. Of the King Cetiya it is plated (p. 5) 
that he first introduced falsehood into the ^rorld, and as 
punishment for which the earth had devoured him. Under 
Mahapratapa (pp. 6-7) murder and other crimes entered in, and 
since then the length of the life of princes was shorter. On 
p. 8 follows the history of the founding of the Sakya dynasty, 
it follows r closely the account in MT. 84, 4 el seq., and is 
probably borrowed from this. It has already been shortly 
mentioned on p. 38, and contains the following : Aritta, also 
called “ the third Okkaka,” had by his first wife four sons and 
five (Jaugl iters ; by his second, a son named Jantu. In his 
joy over the boy he granted the mother a wish. She desired 
that/her son should succeed to the throne. J Only with reluct- 
ance did Aritta redeem the promise given. The four eldes 
sons retired into the jungle, accompanied by their sisters, and 
founded there a city according to the command of the sage 
Kapila, which they named Kapilavatthu. They each married 

* RajAvaliya, nr a Historical Narrative of Sinhalese Kings,. . . .ed. by 
B. GunasAkara, Colombo, 189!) ; RAjAvaliya, &c., od. (in English) by 
B. GunasAkara, Colombo, 1900. 

t Sponee Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 539, has referred to the 
RAjAv. Of. further Upham, Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, I., 
p. xvi., and again Wickremasinghe, Catal. of Sinh. Manuscr. , pp. 75-77. 

t 'The ijpotif is reminiscent of tlie well kpown story ih the Ram Ay ana, 
whore Katkeyi wishes in the same way to secure for her son, Bharata, 
the succession to the throne before Rama. 
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their four younger sisters, putting the eldest in the place of 
their mother, and became the fathers of the Sakya race. 

The following episode (p, 10 et #eq.) is new to me. The 
eldest sister was attacked by leprosy. Her brothers took her 
away into the forest, there dug a deep grave, let her down into 
it with all the means of life, and then covered the grave over 
with branches of trees. Ln. the meantime, the king of Benares, 
llama, was also attacked by Je prosy and sought: refuge in the 
same wood. Healing herbs had (aired him of his disease. § 
He found the jmnfress, healed her with the ’plants which were* 
known by him, and made her his wife. She bore him <>- sons. 5 *' 
Rama’s son heard of the resort of his father in t he jungle, and 
built on the place where Jie had lived, the city of Koliya. • The 
32 sons of Rama* married the 32 daughters of the four kings 
of Kapilavatthu. Since then the pjrinecs of Koliya and of 
Kapilavatthu became one clan. 

The story, now following., of Vi java's early days (p. ( 2 , 211 
d $eq.) corresponds exactly to the passage in M. <>, 1 d my. 
It is self-evident that the M. always remained the chief source 
for the later 8 iidialc.se literature, Still then* are to be found, 
here and there, if we look, traditions which are wanting in the 
M., or with which the M. does not harmonize. The story of 
Vijaya’s arrival in T Vvion (14, 0 -19 and 15 25 d •sty.) agrees 
with M. 7, 10 1 1 suf. Then in the lvuveni legend we find some 
fresfi true popular traits, f and the names of the two Yakkha 
towns in Ceylon , Laggala and Loggala, do not occur in. the M.J 
The legend of the three visits of Buddha to Ceylon and of hi 9 
prophecy of the Island as t he future home of his teaching, is 
inserted in the story of Vi java ( • M. 7, 10 ), » 

The R a j a r a t n a k a r a,§ which was written in all proba- 
bility under Vira Vikrama about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, also gives the history of Vijaya with much detail. 
It begins immediately with the story of a Vahga princess*, who 
was the mother of 8 ihabahu, Vijaya’s father, by a lion ; it 
follows in general the same scheme as the Rajav. After the 
story of Vijaya’s arrival in La n kh , the legend of the earlier 
Buddhas and tlfeir connection witli the Island, as well as the 

* “She bare him twins 10 times. 32 boys (in nil).” SjhasivaH, the 
mother of Vijaya, bare in like manner to her husband and brother, 
Sfhab&hu, exactly the same number of sons. JVh 0, 37 ; Rnj&v. 14, 2. 

f The story of the three breasts of Ktiveni and of her transformation 
into ft mare in the fight with the Yakkhus. Cf . above, p. 23, note :{;. 

• J It calls the one town Sirivatthu (7, 32) ,** the other is named in 
MT. 170, 34, Larfkdpura. But the name Srlvatpura is mentioned in 
R^jdv. 16, 26. 

§ Rdj aratn aka^ay a , or History ,bf Ceylon, by Walgampaya Terun* 
nanse, ed. by Saddhaimndn, Colombo. 1887. Cf. VVickreiriasingbe, 
Catal. of Sink. Man user., p. 73. 
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visits of Gotama Buddha, are inserted (p. 3 et seq .). On p. 5 
the thread of the story is again taken up. It seems to me that 
this arrangemeift of material influenced the author of the 
R&jav., or that both the Rajaratn. and the R&jav. found it 
in earlier sources. The Rajaratn. does not give any new facts 
in connection with the Vi jay a saga. What it gives is extracts 
from the I). and M., from which it also quotes a long list 
of Verses.* ' 

The Pujavaliin chapter X'XXIIL, M ahi nda - prati patt i - 
‘ pujdkathd deals with the history of Vi jay a quite shortly. 
It simpJy says, “ Once ftpon a time a daughter of the 
Kalihga king who had married the king of Variga land, had a 
daughter. She retired alone into the jungle, in consequence of 
a misdeed ; on the way she met a lion, had, intercourse with 
him, and bafe a son and a daughter whom she named Similar 
ba.hu' and Simhasivali. in course of tim^ Simhabahu made 
his sister Simhasivali his wife, and Jived as king in the land 
of La]a. The two sons of Vijaya landed on the island of 
Tammenna at the time of our Buddha’s Nirvana, under the 
protection of the prince of the gods, Sakka, in company with, 
700 followers. With the help of a witch, named Kuveni, he 
killed and expelled the other Yakkhas who in some places 
had stayed behind, built in Tammenna a city ^ and reigned 
there ,38, years.” { 

We can now follow continuously the other account of**>ur 
sources, comparing them among themselves and with the 
account in the M. 

33. Generally speaking it may be said that of the three 
chronicles the Rajaratn. stands closest to the M., and draws 
most extensively from it. The Piijav. and the Rajav. stand in 
nearer relation to eacli other, for we find between them many 
important agreements. As may be expected, the Rajaratn. has 
also had the Piijav. before it, and has occasionally copied it, 
and likewise the Nik. S. The Rajav. shows some originality. It 
introduces details in the different accounts which certainly bear 
popular traits, as we have already seen in the Kuveni legend: 

* They are, v. II. - D. 9, 2 ; HI. D. 9, 4 : IV. D. 9, 0 ; V «-Vl. 
, D. 9, 21-22 ; VII.- IX. D. 9, 23-25 ; X. ~ D. 9, 28 ; XI. ^ D. 9, 
30 ; XIII. M. 7, 74 ; XJV. M. 7, 42 ; XV. ----- D. 9, 20 ; XVI. » M. 
1, 19; XVII. M. 1,20; XVIII. M. 1, 27; XIX. y M. I, 84; 

XX. ~*M. 7, 4; XXI. - D. 11, 9. The quotations v.~XT., XV., 

XXI. do not correspond exactly. It. has already been mentioned on 
p. 81 that the Raj araiti . has taken over its whole introduction from 
the Dal. Piij. 

f A Contribution to the History of Ceylon, extracted from the Pdj&- 
waiiya (by B. Guiias6kara), Colombo, 1893. A Contribution.... 
translated by B. Gunas^kara, Colombo, 1895. Text and translation 
include Piljjiv. (bap. XXXTIl., 3 and 4, and chap. X.XXIV. 
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Verbal agreement between the Pujav. and the Rajaratn. is 
found, e.g. t in the history of Vaiagamaba and the seven Damila 
princes who for a short time usurped the throne from him.* 
Further, in the history of the reign of Coranaga.f where the. 
Rajaratn. interweaves a quotation in its usual way. Also in the 
story of the festivities arranged by Mahadeliya, the Rajaratn. 
agrees verbally with the Pujav. ; the Rajav. defends here In 
the minutest way, in parts etfen in wording, on the Piij&v.J 
Lastly, verbal agreement is found between the Piijav, and 
Rajaratn. in the story of Adagemuiru,§ as well as iinthat of 
Gajabahu, to which 1 shall later refer. . . . • 

, The Rajaratn. has probably taken the acarit/a para m para 
from the Nik. 8. 10-11, which it inserts (15, £8-34) before it 
gives the account of the written record of the Pali Canon under 
Valagamab#. But it* must be emphasized that the list of 
pames in the Rajarafti. differs repeatedly from thoset contained 
in the Nik.* 8., as well as from those in the Smj>. Tlie account 
of. the Three Councils, which Rajaratn. 6-10 inserts in the 
history ©f Devenipctissa , in order to lead on to Mahinda and 
his mission,' is certainly derived from the Nik. 8. The whole 
# is only *an abstract put together like a mosaic, from single 
passages of the original, out of Nik. 8. 3-10. 

I mention finally a number of isolated references winch the 
Raja^tn. alon! gives and which it has taken direct from 
the M., while in the Piijav. and Rajav. they are wanting. A 
description of the treasures in the relic ceil of the Great Tope 
for example is given in the reign of Rhatiya ( 1 7-18), which is 
added To M. 30, 62 it w//. The description of the .different 
festivities (18-19) which Rhatiya arranged in honour of the 
tope, is derived from M. 34, 40 cl seq. The merits of the King 
Vahap are set forth exhaustively in 22, 16 et seq., according to 
M. 35, 71 at scq. Also the description of the works of \£ya~ 
vaharatissa (24-25) is taken from M. 36, 30 et scq . , and many 
other such details. 

Examples of verbal agreement between the Piijav. and the 
R&jav. are numerous enough to prove that the author of the 

* Pfljav. 18, 2-19, 7 Rajaratn. 15, 18-25. Cj. M. 33, 34 et aeq. 
The Piijav. calls the quoon whom the Damila carried off, Somi, the 
Rdjaratn. “names her Sobliita, in the M. 33, 55 she is called Somadevh 
The names, generally speaking, are extraordinarily uncertain. 

t Piijdv. 19, 11-16 Rajaratn. 10, 26-17, 7. ' Cj. M. 34, 11. The 
Rdjasatn. 17, 12-13 has also taken from the Pujdv. 19, 23 and 24, the 
names of the lovers of Anuld, Vdsukhfya and Bclatissa. 

t Piijdv. 20, 10-16 from siyak yodun Rajaratn. 19. 25-31 (see 
Rdjdv. 37, 34-38, 4). Piijav. 20, M0 verbally : Rdjdv. 37, 28-.‘t4. 
Cf. M. 34, 68 et se<f.- (Mahdddthika). • • • 

§ Pdjdv. 20, 19-22 Rajaratn. 20, 7-9. Cj. M. 35, 1 el scq. 
(Amandagamani) • 

H* • . ■ . • 56-0(J 
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latter made use of the former and has copied it. Thus the 
story of Pandukabhaya, that of King Asal, of Makalantis , of 
Vehep, and of Detu Tissa agree in both sources.* * * § In 
another account there is no agreement in actual wording, 
hut the similarity of idea is so great that here also a direct 
borrowing seems to he certain. This is the case, e.g., with the 
arrival of El <11 a, where the Rajav. introduces only* a few sup- 
plementary notes about the landing place, and the size of the 
army led by El ala > about Bhatiya’s visit to r the relic cell in the 
Ruvanyeli Dagoba, and about the overpowering of the demon 
“ fed eye ” by Siri-sanga-bo.j The Pujav. and the Rajav. are 
also the Only sources -which relate of the famine named the 
beminiji-mya.% * Neither the M. nof the Raj a rat n. mention 
it. The .Pujav. and Rajav. differ however so far from each 
other. that the former places it in the •reign of V^l again aba, 
the latter in that of Coranaga. r 

But the passage on Mahasen. the last king of the “ ( Treat 
dynasty,” in especially important. The Rajav. repeats here 
only the account in the Pujav. ^ But the latter 'passes over 
in silence the evil deeds of Mahasen, the persecution of the 
monks of the Mahavihara or the destruction of the Loha- 
pasacla, and relates only li is meritorious deeds. The M. 
finishes with the words, “ Thus this prince heaped up good 
deeds and evil deeds in great numbers.” The Pujav. ends, 
. “ He reigned 27 years and entered into the world of gods'" One 
might almost believe that this is no mere coincidence, but that 
'it is more likely that the Pujav., as well as the Rajav., expressed 
a tradition which did not go back to the Mahavihara. It 
should perhaps also be said that the Pujav. and Rajav. 
do not mention the suppression of the Vaitulya sect under 

* Pu jav. 2, 7 12 Rajav. IS, 2 10. 2; Piljav. 10, 0-8 Rajav. 
20, <32-34 (cf. JVi. 21, if); PifjAv. 10, 20-28 Rajav. 07, 18-20 
{cf. M. 34. 28; Kdlakamii Tissn) : Pn jav. 20, 32-21, 4 Rajav. 
38 / 12-10 {cf. M. 35, 00 et xeq., Vasabha). Still the two sources differ 
again in the names of the tanks made by the king ; Piljav. 22, 31-23, 
0 R&jdv. 41, 25-31 {cf. M. 30, 118 et #eq. ) , but the R&jav. leaves out 
the names of the tanks, and differs also from the Prij&v, with regard to 
the names of the monasteries. 

t Piljav. 10, 8-12 Rajav. 21, 110 ; Piljav. 10, 28 ct seq. ■■■■- 
Rajav. 37, 21 et seq. {cf. M. 34, 40 et s eq.) ; Pujiiv. 21,3 c/ seqr- Rajav. 
40, 10 ft seq. Also in the story of the end of Siri-sanga-bo we meet 
verbal agreement at the beginning (Pujav. 22, 0 ft seq. - Rajav. 40, 22 
et' seq.) and at the end (P. 22, 28-31 R. 41, 21-24). 

t PujAv. 10, 8; Rajav. 30, 22 et seq. According to the R. the 
famine happened in the beginning of the Saka aera - 78 a.d. Cf. 

further on. 

§ Piijdv.,23, 0-20 R&j&v. 41 /dost line, to 42, 28. The P. puts the 
end of Alahasdna and therefore the Mahavamsa at 84G years 0 months 
25 days A.B.,.the R. 844 rears 0 months 25 days a. li. -- 304, or perhaps 
302 a.d. 
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Vyavaharatissa and Gothabhaya. The Rajaratn. 27, 3 et seq. 
follows in its account of Mahasen that of the M. , and speaker 
also in 24, 26 et seq. and 27, 5 et seq. of the opposition of the 
Vaitulya sect. 

The Rajav. introduces new details into the story of Ka van- . 
tissa, .the father of Duuhagamani. On the whole it runs side 
by side with M. 22, 13 et seq., althougii the story here is rather 
concise and in some points less clear than in the Rajav. The 
Rajav. gives the account thus: “ Kolanitissa* had a younger 
brother, who held forbidden intercourse with, the queen. This * 
came to the Sing's ears. The latter ordered a Rotjiya to 
come to him privately, and said to him : ‘ I shjdl suipmOn . 

• my royal retainers and my younger brot her ; if 1 then* ask tliee, 
Is there any one ydio is of lower easte^thau tl\ou (• thou shall 
answer, The younger brother who lives in the Carrie house 
(with the elder brother) is of lower caste than 1.* Wheo* the 
Rodiya w$s asked m the midst of the royal coyipany. he 
answered just as he had been instructed. The prince feeling 
the disgrace of these words left Kelani and went to dwell 
iy Udugampola. 

“ At .that time there lived at Kelani a presbyter with 500 

• monks- as followers, who offered flowers at the Kelani temple 
and recited constantly the holy texts, and who received aims 
on that account from the king. Kavantissa, the king’s 
brother, had become a pupil of the presbyter and wrote simi- 
larly to his teacher. t Whilst he was staying once at Udugatu-. 
pola, he ordered a man to assume the yellow robe, wrote a 
letter .to the queen, in which he poured out his grievous* 
troubles to her, delivered it to the man dressed as a yriest, arid 
sent him away with the injunction, ’ When the priest- with 
his 500 followers resorts to the king's palace in order to 
receive alms, join thyself to them, take a back place, and let 
them also give alms to thee. When the presbyter goes tyway 
after receiving alms the queen will accompany him and walk 
seven steps from the door of the king’s palace. At that tSme 
let this letter* fall close by the queen.’ The man went, as 
though he wished to participate in the almsgiving, and 
secretly let the letter fall close by the queen. But the king 

* RajafV. 21, 14 et seq. Kelani tissa belonged, like KAvantissa, to the 
Rohaiia dynasty which AJahanApa, the younger brother of DevAnam- 
piyatissa, had founded. One branch of the family resided in Kelani, 
the other in Mahagama (Rajav. 20, 24; 21, 12). Kelanitissa was in 
all probability a brother or cousin of OothAbhaya, the father of K.aka- 
vannatissa, ( Jf . Pujav. 16, 16 and 17. 

f This story is certainly not concerned only with the disguise of 
handwriting, as B. GuiyasAkara understands in his translation. Thus 
the Sinhalese should not be so understood : raju-ge mal mHerimvahanse - 
gen akuru igca~gcna e terun-vahanse-gr akuru hetiya fa liyanneya. 

H2 . • 
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heard the rustle of the falling letter, turned round, and saw 
that the queen picked it up. He came back, took it out of her 
hand, and thought, * The wilting is no other (than the priest’s), 
the villain writes letters to my queen.’ He ordered the 
presbyter to be seized, thrown into a pot of oil, and boiled. 
He had the man bound who had brought the letter f and 
then thrown into the river. Also the queen was bound and 
drowned. ' 

“ The King Kelanitissa, who had acted thus foolishly 
‘because he had not recognized his brother’s handwriting, 
and because he did not know that the prince c wrote like his 
teacher, left, in his delusion, the presbyter to boil for seven 
days in the pot of oil into which he fyad thrown him*, but the 
oil was as cold, water. , By virtue of his spiritual sight the 
presbyter saV that lie had to atone for a sin he had committed 
in a previous existence, for, when a shepherd, he hud killed a 
gnat in cooking some milk. He. spoke smiling, this is the* 
result of earlier committed sins ; he therefore called together 
the people and expounded to them how that his present body 
was only a stain on the Buddhahood. after which he was corv 
sumed to ashes. 

“ It should be known that before this time the sea was 
distant from Kelani seven fjav (about 25 miles). Bait on account 
of thy gods becoming angry, who had charger of Lanka, the 
ocean began to rise. In the, Dvapara Age tne fortress, 25 
.palaces, and 400,000 rows of houses belonging to Havana, 
were sunk in the sea in consequence of Iris wickedness. Now, 
on account of the wickedness of Kelanitissa, eleven-twelfths of 
Lanka was»swaliowed up by the ocean, including 100,000 ports, 
970 fishing villages, and 470 pearl fishing villages.* Manna- 
rama was preserved, and of the ports Katupitimadampe 
remained standing. 

“ When the King Kelanitissa heard of the rising of the ocean 
he ordered his youngest daughter to wash her hair, take a bath, 
to dress herself in a silken cloth which had never before been 
used, and to put on her jewels ; he then had a boat brought^ 
commanded the princess to take her place inside, covered it up, 
and fastened above it an inscription ; then he sent the boat 
out to sea.| The king himself mounted his elephant yi order 
to watch the rise of the waters. But the angry flood overcame 
the elephant and the king, and brought him, as if enveloped 
by the fiery glow of the Avici hell, to a place where the water 

* W© have here .a local story of the flood, which belongs evidently to 
the popular traditions of Hohanu. * 

f Interesting reminiscence of human sacrifice. Of. for the subject 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, II., 38 e.t , 
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disappeared into a brazen funnel, surrounded by flames;*, 
it plunged the king into this hole, and here he had to suffer 
pains. 

“ But because the princess who had* been offered to the 
ocean had done many meritorious deeds, and in a later life* 
was tb become the mother of the Buddha Maitreya, the cloud 
spirits and the sea gods led the boat by the wind southwards 
and drove it to M&g&ma in the land of Ruhuna. Fishermen 
who supplied the King Kavantissa with fish came by, saw the - 
boat on the se%and the inscription fi^ed thereon , and told the 
king of it. ' When the King Kavantissa heard of the ’matter 
he came jjnd ordered the boat which was tossing bn thfc sea 
to be brought to land. *He saw the inscription fixed above, 
and read the words, 1 The daughter of King Iv^lanitissa, • 
given as an offering to the sea.’ When lie had opened .the 
boat, he sat the princess down on a heap of precious stones. 
pour.ed water on her hands’ and made her his queen.* He built 
a monastery on that place, gave her the name of Vihara-mahd- 
devi, and led her in festive procession to the town Mdgazn/’t 
•Eventually -Viharadevi became the mother of Dutthagamani. 

The history of the Bemhiiti famine under Coranaga in the 
’R&jav. is also an addition to the material of the epic, and con. 
tains popular features. Milindu,| the king of Sagal in Jambu- 
dvipa, conceiveR a sinful love for a Brahman woman, and did 
away with her husband by treacherously thought-out accu- 
sations. But the woman continued in her duty. She cursed 
the king with the words, 11 As true as 1 have kept my honour * 
shall the land of the king perish.*' Thereupon she rubbed 
charcoal (andun anguru) on the soles of her feet, fifing three 
handfuls of water into the air, clapped her hands three times, 
went into her house, shut the door, and died. The curse was 

fulfilled, no rain came, and for twelve years was there famine 

• 

* The text reads : muda alakiri v vtu hd raju galvd e raju Avtcinara - 
kayehi ginidrlin vefuvdk-men ginidelin veld-vasdgtna Id-kabalaka diya 
napana tyna-fa ge.na-gos van sanda .... My translation is conjec- 
tural ; but B. Gunaq^kara’s also does not satisfy. 

f In comparison with the M. the following points are new : (1) the 
incident with the Rocliya. By introducing the man there is brought 
out at the same time a veiled threat against the adulterous queen. Cj. 
my Ceylon, p. 118; (2) the motif of the similar handwriting, by which 
is explained how the suspicion could fall on the presbyter ; (3) the 
details of the great flood and the sacrifice of the king’s daughter. 

J R&jav. 36, 23 el seq . According to the account of the R. the 
famine, as already said, happened in the beginning of the Sakya era 
(78 a.d.) in the reign of Coran&ga. The same source reckons the death 
of this prince at 62J a.b. 80 a.i>. According to the Chronology of l^he 
M. , Coran6ga reigned 62-50 u.c* Th£ P&j&v. 10,8 supposes the 
adya to be under Valagamaba , who, according to the M ■ , reigned from 
. 104 to 76 b.c, * 
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in Jambudvipa. Ceylon also suffered three years in drought 
and bad harvests. 

Finally, the Story of the death of Siri Sanghabodhi in the 
Rajiv, contains some points which are absent in the account 

• in the M.* After the king had been driven out of the field 
by his rival, Gothabhaya, he retired into the jungle clotbed as 
a monk, to the place where later the Attanagalu Vihara was 
built. A pobr man met him here and began to hold a conver- 
sation with him, not knowing who he was. He told him of 
the price that Gothabhaya had set on the head of Sahghabodhi. 
Afterwards he shared with him his food, consisting of rice and 

• small fishes. The king pondered, if I am one day to become 
a Buddha then shall these small fish swim now in Water. He* 
called the ‘gods to witness, and threw the fish into the tank, 
close by 'where he sat. And behold they swam gaily about 
in the water. He then scattered some rice about, and it 
began im/nediately to spout. Then sfaughabodiii told his 
name, and gave his head to the man as a thank offering for 
the meal lie had had. But if the genuineness of his head was 
ever doubted then the man was to sprinkle it with sandalwopd 
water and milk, anoint it, and place it on a seat;, then it 
would give a sign. He himself smote off his head from his- 
body. The man brought it to King Gothabhaya, and as he 
doufited that it really was the head of his rjval , the former 
proceeded as Sahghabodhi had instructed him. The* head 

- then rose three times into the air by the power of the gods 

t and spoke these words : 44 1 am King Siri Sahghabodhi.” f 

We thus see how from the Sinhalese sources, especially the 
Raj&v., many details are added to the material of the M., the 
origin of which have been till now unknown. It should also be 
mentioned that the Rajav. 19, 8 (also MBv. 112, 19) names 
a king Ganatissa after the King Pandukabhaya, who is not 
found in the list of either the D. orM. It gives him a reign of 
40 years, without other mention of him, and to Pandukabhaya 
a reign of 30 year's. According to M. 10, 106 and also Pujav. 
2, 17 Pandukabhaya reigned 70 years; therefore it seems jus 
if in the Rajav. this period of the time is divided between the 
two princes. Otherwise Rajaratn. 6, 5 also names Ganatissa, 
but places him before Pandukabhaya, not after. t 

* "Rfij iiv . ^40, 22 eteeg. oTSl 36 ~ 92 et 8 eg. 

t The reference to the future Buddhahood of Sahghabodhi is new, 
compared with the account in the M. The subject is also not found 
in this form in the Hatthav.,, where the story of the self-sacrifice ‘of 
the king is related in chap. VII J. Still, an indication of it is seen, 
when in VIII. 5. the Icing lets himself be comforted in giving away 
bift hea^f by the thought that he ts carrying .out tile ddnapdramitd by 
such ajjhattikaddna. The motif of the separated head acknowledging 
itself as Sahghabodhi is also new. C'j. Hatthav. VII 1., 1 1-12. 
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We have seen, therefore, that the Sinhalese chronicles here 
and there differ from the M. in details. But it is remarkable 
to note what they relate in agreement oyer the reign of 
Gajabahu. The account is here taken from a source otherwise 
quite unknown to us.* The M. only says of this prince, that 
he built or enlarged monasteries, erected thiipas, and made 
the tramanitissa tank. Our Sinhalese chronicles differ entirely , 
and the Rajav. most of all. Tamils had already invaded 
the land from thcf Soji kingdom in the time of Gaj a balm's 
predecessors, and had carried off 12,000 prisoners. As Gajo ; 
bahu was oi*e nTght wandering rpund the city he heard a 
woman lamenting. He marked the house ; the nc\f day. the 
woman, was brought before him, and lie heard ’that she. was 
sorrowing for her twe sons, who had been carried; ‘ away 
captive among* the 12,000 prisoners to the Jjjoji kingdom.. 
The king set out immediately on an expedition against the 
Tamils. * H e t ook with him the giant Nila, struck the sea with 
an iron club so that it divided and he could cros* it with his 
.army, and advanced on the capita! of the Soli kingdom. The 
Tamil king .refused at first to free t he prisoners. But Gaja- 
•bahu grasped a handful of sand and pressed water out of it, 
then he took his club and squeezed water out of that. This 
proof of strength put the Tamil prince in such fear that he 
delivered uf> not only the Sinhalese prisoners but also an 
equal numbet of Tamils. Gajabahu gave the former back 
to their families and the latter he settled in various parts of the 
Island. The alms bowl of Buddha which had been carried Off 
by the Tamils under Valagamaba, and oilier costly and sac rod 
treasures, were also brought back to Ceylon by Gajabahu. 

Conclusions. 

34. The writings with which we have mostly been con- 
cerned, besides the Dipavamsa and the IV] a ha varus tv with 
their Ti'ka, are, in chronological order, the following 

1. Sam ant a* Pasadi k a (first third of the fifth century). 

* 2. Mahabodhivainsa (last quarter of the tenth century). 

3. Dathavarnsa (shortly after 1211). together with Dajada 
Pujavali (about 13(H)). 

4. * Pali Thupavamsa (about 1250) and Sgb. Th u pa- 
van isa (shortly before 1260). 

5. Dhatuvamsa (period unknown). 

6. Pujavali (second half of the thirteenth century). 

* 67 M. 35,115 et ntq. (P. 22, 13- 14 ; 2k) with Piijav. 21, 5 etseq. 
RAjaratn. 23. 9 et neq.%' RAjAv. 38, 23 et srq. Set* also Ranaiityha, ’Which 
Gaja B6)m visited India ? JR AS. C?B„ No, 45, 1894, p. 144 et st(j< 
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7. Nikayasahgraha (end of the fourteenth century). 

,8. R&jaratnakara (middle of the sixteenth century). 

9. Raj&vali (beginning of the eighteenth century). 

The old Atthakatha forms the last original work to which 
We have to go back. ‘ On it the Samanta-Pas&dika and the 
J4taka-Nid4nakath4 depend, as well as the Dipavamsa ‘and 
the Mah4vamsa. These four works have become the principal 
authorities for* the framework and contents of later tradition. 
All the later writings are dependent on them, and they have 
also borrowed from one another extensively.® ^ 

The M a h a b o d hi v a hi s a depends for the most part on 
the. JNJk-, the Smp., and the M. Already in the first chapter 
of the. MBv. we find worked out, apparently through the 
influence of the JNk., a, special form of introduction, which 
•then occurs hi the same manner as introduction in all the 
later Works. The form is this, that at first the history of 
Diparikara s^nd Sumedha is given in. full detail. The following 
Buddhas are treated more summarily. Then comes the life of 
Gotama Buddha ; its history leads to the special subjects* 
which the author wishes to treat of in his work. This is the * 
constant pattern for the introduction in the later works, as 
Dathavamsa. &c. The second chapter of the MBv. depends 
also on the JNk. Passages in connection witk the Three 
Councils and Mahinda are taken from the Sm|*., sometimes 
verbalfy. The dependence on the M., especially concerning 
the arrangement of material and the embellishment by verse 
quotations, is at the same time unmistakable here. The idea 
is* also not altogether excluded that the author of the MBv. 
consulted tlje old Ak. occasionally. 

Speaking of the I) a t h a v a m s a, it may be accepted that 
the introduction of the MBv, served as model for its introduc- 
tory chapter. It took the material for the history of the visit 
of BufJdha in chapter II. from the M. For later sections it 
drew from local traditions. Material was also taken from the 
Mahapari nibbanasutta. 

As an example of a work characteristic of the compilatory ' 
method of working of that time the T h upa'vamsa may 
serve. The JNk. is here also used as the basis for the intro- 
duction, the Smp. for the history of Asoka and the missions 
sent out under him, especially that of Mahinda, and the M. for 
the rest. Unquestionably the MT. was also made use of 
occasionally, also the M.P.S. and the Dathav., and possibly, 
for single passages, the Ak. Some passages in the Thv. are 
no doubt taken from other sources which we do not yet know. 

The D h a t u v a m s a gives the fcgenj of tjie vMts of Buddha 
according* to the M., after the conventional introduction. 
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which is quite concisely handled. Still, for that of the third 
visit, as for the later parts, local traditions were made use # of 
which are not to be found in the epic, • These traditions 
are often told in a form which is an evidence of the ever 
increasing authority of the poem of M&hanama. 

The Nikayasarigraha is again a mere compilation 
which has grown out of the Smp., the MBv., the M., and the 
Thv. Whether it. made use of the Ak. is not certain. 

The P u j a v a 1 i — I speak of the last chapter— the R a j a - 
ratnakara, and the R a j a vali depend for the most part 
on the It should be said of the Rajaratn.. that it also 
made use of the Piijav. and the Nik. 8., and it, has taken its 
introduction from the # Dal. Piij. Tlie Rajav., after the M., 
made use of the Piijav., on whiqh it depended for some 
.important points, and also the Rajaratn, But fhe three last- 
named chronicles still have, if only in a measured degree, an 
importance independent, of the M., from which tjiey differ in 
many details, through following other traditions. On the 
•whole, the Rajavali presents more new material than the 
% other5, arid 'that material evidently from popular tradition. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

Comparative analysis of the Dipavamsa arid Mali&varasa, 
with reference to parallels in other books. 


IXpuvamm. 

I., 1-15. — Proem. 

JNk. 2-MO ; 30-44; MBv. 10-11; 
MT 77. J 4 vl »?q. . 35, 13 40, 21 ; 
Dathav. I,' 1 1 22 ; Dal. Puj'. 2 4 ; 
PThv. 2 0, p 14 ; SThv. 1-8, 

8 -17 ; Dliv. I : Nik*. S. 12 j'Shk. 

2 , 9 - 15 . 

History of the life of Buddha t< 
12-28; MT. 40 41 ; Dathav. 1, 23 
SThv. 17-20 ; Dhv., I, 12-21 ; Nik. 


« Mahavamsa. 

I., 1-4. — Proem. 

5-10. — List c)f the earlier 
Buddhas from whom the 
Bodhisatta received the pro- 
phecy of his future Buddha- 
hood. 

the sambodhit: JNk. 47-08 ; MBv. 

30;. Dal. Piij. 4-0; PTh.v. 14-10; 

S. 2, 5-20 ; Has. 2. 16 27. 


I., 0-14. — Gotama attains | I. , 11—13. — Gotama attains 
Buddhahood. Buddhahood. 

JNk. 08 77 ; MBv. 28-34 ; MT. 41, 25-42, 11 ; Datln'iv. 1, $7-00 ; 
Dal. Puj. 0-7 ; PThv. 10; BTliv.* 20-58 ; Dhv. 1, 21 2, 10; Nik. S. 2, 
20-28 ; Has. 2, 27 3, 4. ’ ‘ 

1., 15-28. — He foresees the t 

future fate of Ceylon and the 

church. 

MT. 42, 10-43, 23. 

1., 29-44 “ -First Coaching I.. 14-18.— First teaching 

activities of Buddha. activities of Buddha. 


JNk. 77 ft-fieq.; M Bv. 34 ct^fq.; MT. 43,24-44,34; Dathav. 1,01-02 ; 
Dal. IYij. 8 ; PThv. 10 17; SThv. (58 00). 00-00 : Dhv. 2, 10 32; Nik. 
S. 2, 28-20. 


I., 45-81. — First visit to 
Lanka; transplantation of the 
Yakkhas to Giridipa. 

Snip. 332, 20- 30; MBv. 130-13 
1-13 ; SThv. 134, 2-24 ; D&thav. 2, 
10 ; Rjijaratn. 4, 23-5, 10 ; S&s. 15 

MBv. 131, 14-17; MT. 51, 
15-37 ; PThv. 47, 13-24 ; *SThv. 
134, 24-135, 1 ; Dathdv. 2, 7 10; 
Dal. Pit j , 9,11-25; Dhv.. 3. 10-31 ; 
Bajnv. 29, 20-32. 

PXhv. 47, 25-35; SThv. 135, 
1-14 ; Dtorhav. 2, 50-51 ; Dhv. 3, 
31-4, 7 ; R6j6y. 29, 32-30, 10. * 


1.. 19-30.— First visit to 
Lanka ; transplantation of the 
Yakkhas to Giridipa. 

; MT. 44, 35-55 , 15; PThv. 47, 
1—6 ; .Dal. Puj. 8-9; Dhv. 2, 32-3. 
27-30. 

1. , 31-36. — Buddha preach- 
es to the Devas, and leaves 
behind the hair relic, over 
which Sumana erects the 
Mahiy ahgana T ope . 

*' 37c-43.~r-Furfher history of 
the tope up to Duuhagamani. 
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Dlpamvisa. i Mahavamm. 

II* * 1-51. — War between I., 44-70. — War between 
the Naga princes Mahodara j the Naga princes Mabodara 
andCulodara. Buddha visits andCulodara. Buddha visits 
Laiika for the second time and Lanka for the second time and 
settles the dispute. Homage j settles the dispute. Homage 
of the Naga prince Maniak- of the Naga, prince Maniak - 
khika. * • j khika. 

Smp. 332, 30-32; MBv. 131-132 : Dathav. 2. 11-18; Da]. P.dj. 
9-10; Dhv.^, 9-^6; S As. 16, 1-2. # 

II., 52-69.—' Third visit of 1 * l., 71 S3. — TliirTi visit of 
Buddha to Lapka to Maniak* Buddha to Lanka* to Maniak* 

khika. Buddha cohsee rates khika. Buddha consecrates 

the place where the Bo-tree the future tyoly places ,of 

shall stand in the future. Oeylon. # . 

Smp.,332, 32-3&. 3; MBv. 132; Dathav. 2, 19 28; Dal. Prtj. 10, 
<1-11, 3 ; Dhv. 4-9 (cf. «hovfi, 31 ) ; Saa. H>, 2-7. * 

Continuation of the history of the life of Buddha : 9Nk. 81 94 ; 
MBv- 38-58. 

Buddha’s Nirvana: MBv. 82-85 ; PTliv. 17-19; SThv. 09-71;* 
Datjuiv. 2, 29-37 : Dal. PiSj. 1 1 . 3-30 ; Dhv. 9-10 ; Nik. S. 2. 29-3, l. 

$ vents immediately following the IfirvAuu, quarrel over the relies, 
and the division of the sumo : Smp. 283 ; MBv. 85 ; MT. 92, 25 H seq.: 
PThv. 19- «2, 22. 4- 20 : SThv. 71-77, 77, 17-85 ; Dathav. 2, 38-57: 
Dal. Puj. i 2 |i 3 : Nik. S. 3, 1-9 ; Raj lira tn. 0, 27-7, 0. 

# III.. 1-9. -Kings from Ma- XL. 1-6.— Kings from Maha- 

hasammata to Accima. ! sarnmata to Act inia. 


MT. 79-80 ; RAj kv. 5-7, 14. 

*111 . , 10-1 3. — Kxplanat ion 
of the different numbers. > 

Til., 14~34«. — Kings from | 
Accima to Makhadeva, nam- i 
ing the last prince in each 
dynasty, as well as his resi- 
dential town. 

MT. 81-83, 7 ; R&jav. 7, 14 tf seq. 

III., 346-416. —Kings from 
Makhadeva to Okkaka. 

MT.83, 7 84, 7; RAjAv. 7, 18-8,7. 
MT. 84, 8-85 ; RAjAv. 8, 7-12, 23. • 

III., 416-44cf. — From .Ok- j 
kakam ukha to J ayasei tu . 

III., 446-47. Sihahanu ! 
and his family, from wlych 
Buddha was descended. * 

MT. 80, 8“*; BAjAv, 12, 23-28. ’ 


11.. 7-9. — Dynasties before 
Makhadeva, stating only the 
number of the princes in each 
dynasty. 

11.. 10-11. — Kings from 
Makhadeva to Okk&ka. 

Founding of the Sakya dynasty : 

11.. 12- 15a. — From OkkA- 
kamukha to Jayasena. 

II., 156-24. — Sihahanu and 
the family of Buddha. 
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Dipavamsa, i Mahdvamsa. 

III., 48-50. — Summary. j II., 25-32. — Bimbisara and 

III., 51-61. — SMdhodana Ajatasattu and their connec- 
and Bhatiya ; Bimbisara and tion with Buddha. 


Ajatasattu and their connec- 
tion with Buddha. 

IV., 1-26. — Five hundred 
chosen monks hold the First 
Council under the leadership of 
Kassapa. Upali and'Ananda 
co-operate *in establishing the 
canon. . . . . . 

CV. XI.; D. 5, I IT) ; Snip. 
283-291 ; MBv. 85-90.; Nik. S.,3, 
10«-4, 17 ; RiVjaiatt 

Sas. 3, 19-5, 25. 

Aj&tanattu built th< 


MT. 88, 89. 

• * 
III., 1-42. — At the sugges- 
tion of Mahakassapa, five 
hundred monks hold the First 
Council in the pattapanni cave 
near Rajagaha under the pro- 
tection of Ajatasattu, when 
the canon was established in 
its essential points by the 
joint assistance of the Theras 
Upali and Ananda. 
unidhdna : PThv. 26*29-28. 12; SThv. 


7. 6-21 


85, 34-88, 21. <•’/. M. 31, 17 <t »<'</.: MT. 408 and 411. 


IV., 27-46. — Upali is recog- 
nized as head of the church by 
Buddha ; he is followed by 
Dasaka, then Sonaka. 


D. 5, 69-107 ; M. 5, 107-121 ; 
Sas. 13, 6-8 ; 20, 26-21, .1. « 


dcariyaparampara, ; Smp. 291-21 
Nik. S. 10-11 ; R&jaratn. 15, 28-34 
Smp. 3.2 U 3-14;, MBv. 96, 
1-6; Nik. S. 4, 1 7-21 ; Rajaratn. 
7, 22-26 ; history of Suennapa : 
MT! 100-101. 


i 

IV., 47-53. - The Vajji 
monks proclaim the dam 
vatthvni at Vesali. Seven 
hundred^ monks assemble at 
Vesali for the Second Council, 
and declare their allegiance to 
^he old teachings. 

CV. XII. ; D. 5, 16-38 ; Snip. 
293-294 ; MBv. 96-98 ; Nik. 8. 4. 
21-6, 12 (episode of KalAsoka'a 
dream 5, 13-32); R&jaratn. 7 8; 
S&a. 5, 27-7, 21. 


V., 1-15>— Second account 
of the First Council 


13; 3 J 3, 5-314,. 16; c/. 341-343; 

; Sas. 19, 28-20, 5. * 

IV., 1-8. — Udiyabhaddt\. 
Ann ruddha , Mu n da , Naga- 
dasa succeed Ajatasattu. 
Susunaga obtains the throne 
by insurrection ; his son ’ is 
Kalasoka. 

IV., 9-65. — The Vajji 
monks proclaim the dasa mt- 
thvni at Vesali. The Thera 
Yasa at first opposes it. He 
and other prominent monks 
lay the points of debate before 
Revata, who declares the dasa 
vat th uni as heresy, and sends 
back the delegates from the 
Vajji. The latter speak ev*il of 
their opponents to Kalasoka, 
who however is warned in a 
dream. The orthodox monks 
refute the dasa vatthvni at 
Vesali, and ther# hold the 
Second* Council under the 
guidance of Revata. 
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V. , 16-38. — Second account 
of the Second Council. The 
Vaj ji monks accept the maha- 
saiigiti , a modified canon, at a 
special Council. 

V., 39-54. — After this first 
schism many new sects ;Tre 
formed. 


MBv., 96-07. Cf, MBv. 109 1 10; 
Sa#. 14, *3- 19 ; cf. 24, 10-25, 4. 


Mahdmimsa. 

ft as. 13. 24-14, 3. 

> 


V., 1-13. — After the sepa- 
ration of the MahAsangha 
from the 'fheravada a number 
< oL other sects arise. 

Nik. S, S, 7 cf set /. , *8, .25-9 laftt’Jine ; 


V., 55-59. — Prpphecy of 
Tissa Moggaliputka. 

. V., 00-68. — T.M. is dedi- 
cated to the priesthood by 
Sigg&va. '• • 

V., 69-107. •-Enumeration 
of the heads of the Church 
from Upals to T:M. and the 
fixing of thj length of their 
lives. The successor to T.M. 
is Mahinda. 

MBv. 98 (names of thv sons of 
Anoka and of Narnia) ; Nik. S. 0, 
29-7, 3 ; Rajwrafn. 8. 10 cf set/. 

History of tho Nan das : MT. 117, 

1 7 i't scq. 

History of the Moriyas : MT. 

1 19, 8. Candagutta : 121,22 ct scq . , 

I 24, 33 ct scq. Bimlusara. MT. I 24. 

3 ct scq. History of Anoka ; MT. 
125, 35 et scq. His asoont to the 
throne : Snip. 299, 1 7 ct scq..- JV1 Bv. 

> 98-100; MT. 127, 30 ct scq.,- PThv. 
28, 17 ct scq.; ft'Shv. 88, 20 d scq.; 
Nik- S. 7, 3 et scq.; R&jaratn. 8, 10, 
et sex/. 

VI*, 1-14. — Piyadassana 
(Asoka) becomes king ; his 
ascent to the throne is accom- 
panied by many signs and 
wonders. 

Smp. 299, 17-300, 13; MBv. 100 
88, 35-89. 


Cf. \f. 5, 98-105* 


Cf. D. 4, 27 -40; M. 5, 122-132 ; 
Sas. 13, 7 -9 ; 21, 1 4. 


V. , 1 4-2 1 a . K.alasoka\s ton 
sons succeed him ; then 
follow the nine NAnda princes, 
of which Dlninananda is the 
last. He is killed by Canakk’a, 
who raises Candagutta of the 
Moriya clan to the throne. 
He is succeeded by Binchisara, 
who is followed by Asoka after 
killing his brothers. 


. V., 216-35. — The ascent' to 
the throne of Asoka is accom- 
panied # by many signs and 
wonders. 

,8 IS; TThv. 28, 22-2$, 0 ; STiiv 
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D'tpavamsa. 

VI. , 24-56. — AsQka at first 
supports the Brahmans, but 
later is converted to the, Bud- 
dhist faith. 

Smp. 300, 32-301, 19; 302, 5-i 
10 ; PThv. 29, 23-37 ; 30, 23 -37 ; 

Smp. 301, 19-302, 5; MBv. 

100, 22 27 ; PThv. 30, 5-37 ; 
SThv. 92, 32-93, 17. 


Smp. 302, 21-24 ; PThv. 30. 
37-38 ; SThv. 93, 35-30 ; Ptfj&v. 
2, 20-3, 12; Raj ft v. 19, 13-20. 


VI., 37-99. — Asoka pays 
reverence to the Buddhist 
community by liberal gifts 
an<J by building many monas- 
teries. 


Smp. 302, 24-303, 34; 303, 34 
28-102, ft; PThv. 31, 1-17; 31. 1 
95, 4 ; 85, 5-19 ; 95, 20-90, 3 ; X 
Raj&v. Ip, 20-21 ; S&s. 8, 1-0. 

Smp. 300, 12-31 ; MBv. 101 ; 
PThv. 49, 6-24 ; SThv. 89, 30 91 , 
31. 


Smpl 294, 32-296, 12 ; MBv. 
103-104. Cf. I). 5, 55-59. 


Mahdvamsa . 

V., 36-42. — Asoka, who at 
first supports the Brahmans, 
is converted by Nigrodha. 

I ; MBv. 100, 14-21 ; 100, 27-101, 
SThv. 91, 32-92, 8 ; 93, 17-32. 

V., 43-50a.— Nigrodha is 
the son of Shma^ia, brother 
of Asoka. He was born in a 
Oandala village, after the 
murder • of his father , and 
was there brought up by 
his mother ; later he is dedi* 
cated to the priesthood by 
I the Thera Mahavaruua. 

V., 506-63. — In a former 
existence Asoka, Nigrodha, 
and Devanampiyatissa were 
brothers, who were honey 
traders. 

« 

V., 64-S8. — Asyka sum- 
mons Nigrodha to come to him, 
and is converted by him. He 
makes many gifts to the 
Buddhist community and 
builds monasteries. 

-304, 13; MBv. 101, 11-19; 101, 
7-25; 31, 25-32, 3; SThv. 93, 36- 
ik. S. 7, 9-13 ; Rajaratn. 8, 29-34 ; 

V., 89-97. — Legend of Ma- 
li aka la, the Naga king, who 
prepared a picture of Buddha 
for Asoka. 

V., 98-106. — Prophecy of 
the theras of the Second 
Council that Moggaliputta 
Tissa should be head of the 
next Council. 

v„ 107-121. — History of 
Basaka, the pupil of Upali, 
and of Sorraka, the pupil of 
Basaka. 
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Dipavamsa. 


Smp. 296, 13 299, 1G ; MBv, 
104-105. 


Snip. 307, 32-308. 32 ; MBv. 
106, 15 27. _ • 

VII f 1-31. — At a great 
gathering of monks in* Asoka- 
rama, Asoka sees by the lofca- 
vivarana wonder performed by 
the theras all theononasteries 
vyh ch had been built by him. 
His son Mahinda and his 
daughter. .Sanghamitta are 
received- into the order. 

^ Snip. 364, 13 306, 18; MBv 10: 
10 ;• SThv. 96, 3 6 ; 97, 36- 98, 29 
32; Rajav. 19, 22 23. Anoka In 
PThv. 32 8- 33, 20 ; KTliv. 96, 6 9 

VII. , 32.— Death of Tissa 
and Sumitta. 

Snip. 306, IS 27. 

VII., 34-43. The golden 
age of the Buddhist teachings. 
As heresy however becomes 
rife, the Third Council was 
held by Moggaliputta. 

VII. . 44-59. Second ac- 

eount of the Third Council. 
Violent act of one of Asoka’s 
ministers. 

Intrusion of heresy ; Snip. 300, 
35-307, 18; MBv.' 103. 5-10; 

Nik. S. 7, 23-32; Rajaratn. 9, 7 
16. Asoka’s remorse and the 
summons of Moggaliputta : Snip. 

309, 4-312, 28 (Asoka’s dream, 

310, 12-18; reciting of ’the 

Tittirijat, 311-312); MBv. 107, 
3-110, 18; Nik. S. 7, 32-8, 
13. Th ird Co unci 1 : Smp . 3 1 2 , 2£~ 
313, 3 ; MBv' 110. 19-111, <6 ; 
Nik. S. 8, 13-24; Rajaratn. 9, 
16-25 ; Sas. 8, 13-9, 27- . 


Mahdvamsa. 

V., 1 22-1 32. — History of 
Siggava and C&udav&jji .pupils 
of Scyi&ka and the future 
J teachers of Moggaliputta Tissa. 
j V., 1 33 -155a The boyhood 
of Moggaliputta Tissa ancj his 
conversion by Siggava. 

V. 1556 1 1 An. Asoka’s 
younger * brother Tissa is 
ordained a monk. 5 

V„ 1 7 46 - 2 1 3a u r- 4 )iv* the 
occasion of a festival' which 
takes place *in A’sokarama, on 
the completion Of the monas- 
tery built by the king, and at 
which t he theras performed the 
lokavivaran'd wonder, the chil- 
dren of Asoka, Mahinda, and 
Sanghamitta enter the order, 
i. 6 28 ; l»Th\. 32, 3 7 : 33, 21 34, 

; Nik. vS. 7, 13 22 ; W. lOijamtn. 8, 
kIk t-li<‘ rolies of the Dhtittmidhdm t ; 
7, 35. 

j V' . , 2 1 36 23< la .11 istory of 
: the Theras Tissa. and Sumit ta. 

j Y\. 2306-282. — Heretical 
| monks become numerous in 
the order, hindering the ortho- 
dox monks in the exercise *of 
their duty. A minister of 
King Asoka, who is «eent to 
reconcile the monks, lefs him- 
self he carried away by a deed 
of violence. Asoka greatly 
fears that he will be partly 
guilty of the deed. He sum- 
mons t he Thera Moggaliputta, 
who reassures the king ; in the 
17th year of the reign of Asoka 
the Tljird Council is held at 
Pataliputta. 
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Dipavamsa. j 

VIII. , 1-13. — this Coun- ■ 
cil several theras are deputed 
to preach the Buddhist doc- | 
trines in foreign lands. Ma- j 
hinda is sent to Lanka. 

IX. , 1-5. — History of the 
union of the Vaiiga princess | 
With a lion. Her children are 
Si vali and Sihabahu. The 
latter builds Sihapura. 

Ptfj«W.- 1, Mi; Rwjarutn. 1, 
12-23; KajAv.* 12,. 29-14,. 1. 

Kiiigs of ('ey 1/a k from Vijaya to 
MutasWa : Snip. 320, 19-321, -2; ; 
MBv. 1 1 i-1 13 ; Nik. S. 9, 32- 10, 
l ; Rajarutn. 9, 20-31. 

IX.. 6-30. — Vijaya, S i ba- 
ba hu’s son, has to leave his 
country, and lands with 700 
followers in Lanka. 

Cj. 1). 9, 33-25 ; Dal. Puj. 1 1 . 

8 -25 ; Rajaratn. 2, 24 et t*eq. ; 5, 1 0 j 
ft KCq. u ° j 


Aistory of Vijaya : Pujav. I , 
<>- 1 1 ; Rajaratn. 3, 2 ft « eq. ; 3. 
20 et »eq. ; 5, ‘23 et neq. ; Jlajav. 
14, 4-10. 28. 


IX., ,31-38. — Founding of 
cities in Ceylon. i 

IX., 39-41. — Chronology of i 
events. 

i 

Rajav. 16, 28-17, 5. i 


Mahdvamsa. 

Cf. M. 12, 1-8. Seo there for 
further information. 


VI.. 1 ~38« — A Vaiiga prin- 
cess lives in the jungle with a 
lion. She hears him two 
children, Sihabahu and Sivali. 
The mother and children 
escape. The lion searches for 
them, and is killed by Siha- 
bahu. Sihabahu marries his 
sister and fluids the city of 
Sihapura. 

VI. , 39-46. — Vijaya, Siha- 
bahu’s son, has to- leaved his 
country, and lands With 700 
followers in Lapka. 

VII . . 1-9. ^-Budd ha , before 
h is death, entrust^, the care of 
Lapka to the God Sakka. At 
Sakka’s command Visnu takes 
Vijaya under It is protection. 

VI J . , 1 0- 38r/ . — Vij aya (*38 
years) subdues the witch 
Kuveni, makes her his wife, 
and with her assistance sub- 
dues the Yakkhas living in 
Lanka. 

VII., 386-47. — Founding of 
cities in Ceylon. 


VII., 48-73. — Vijaya Woos 
a daughter of the king of Ma- 
dhura and obtains her for his 
wife. He procures wives also 
for his followers from Ma- 
dhura. He disowns Kuveni, 
who is afterwards slain by the 
Yakkhas. 
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IX., 42-44. —Vijaya sends 
messenger to Sumitta at 
Sihapura, offering him the 
succession in Lapka. 

ypatissa : Pujav, 1 , 11 et s<q. ; 
Uajaratn. 5, last lino but one ; 
Rajuv. 17, 6-13 (32 years ). 


X., 1 Fragmentary ac- 
counts of Panduvasa and 
Kaceami, of Abhaya and 
Citta, as well # as of Gamani 
the husband of Cit-ta. 


Pujav. 1. ltl-2. JO; Jiajnrutii. 
line ; Rajav. 17, 13-19, 2. 
The Pdjav. allows Abhaya a reign 
of 20 years, the Rajav. 22 ; the 
K&jaratn. does not even mention 
him* (after Panduvasdev there is 
an interregnum of 17 years, then 
(Janatissa succeeds). Rajav. IS, 

I d *eq. ; King Panduvasdev lies 
in a deep unconsciousness. In 
order to heal him the gods decide 
to send the Mala king to Ceylon. 
Rahu, in the form of a boar, entices 
him while limiting to tho neigh- 
bourhood of the sick prince, whom 

he* restores to health. 

* , • 

*XL. 1-4- — Reign of Pa- 
kuuda. It lasts 70 years. 

Between Abhaya and Pakunda 
is an interregnum of 17 years. 


Mahdvanisa, 

VIII., 1~17. — Vijaya sends 
messengers# to Sumitta at 
Sihapura, offering him the 
succession in Lanka. His son 
Pamluv&sadeva comes in his 
place to Lanka. In the meat;- 
t irne V i j ay a ♦ ) 1 as died , • and 
Upatissa has succeeded to the 
throne (byoar), 

•VIII.. 18-27. -—Pant luvasa- ‘ 
deva (30 years) mauriei. the 
Sakya princess Bhaddakae- 
cana, who.conres over from 
India. 

1 x ! , 1 5. Hhatklakaccana 
bears a son named Abhaya 
and a. daughter named Citta. 
It is prophesied of the latter 
that her son should kill his 
uncle and thereafter take the 
kingdom for himself. 

JX., 0~ 1 2. — The brothers of 
Kaecana go from India, to 
Ceylon and establish cities 
there. 

IX. , 13 28. - In spite of 

Citta being kept in seclusion 
in a well* guarded chamber, 
she manages to form a love 
alliance with the flaky** prince 
Dlghag&mani, and bears him 
a son, Panduk abhaya. In 
order to save him she 
axch anges the boy for a 
daughter of a slave born at the 
same time. Laud u vasadevu 
dies; Abhaya succeeds him 
(20 years). 

X. , 1 - 20a Pa nd u k abhaya , 

who is brought up in fch* 
country by a herdsman, 
escapes from his uncle. 

56-06 
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Dlpavamsa. 

Pa rid uk a b h ay a : Jiijav. 2, 10- 
17. RandukAbhaya marries the 
daughter of his uncle, Harikanda, 
makes theJBayk tank at A rmr ad ha- 
pur a (70 years) : Rdjaratn. 6, 6-9 ; 
builds Anuradhapura, determines 
the boundaries in La^kA, lays out 
the Aba tank (77 years): Rajav. 
I O’, 0-8; marries the daughter of his 
uncle, Harikanda, makes the Tisa 
tank, and does other* works (30 
years) ; htf is succeeded by (lana 
t i ssfw ( 40 years ) . . Cf. MB v. U 2 , 1 9 . 
The Rajav’. includes a Panda ka- 
li hay a Th, who t reigns 70 years. 


XL, 5-7. — Mutasiva (60 
years) succeeds PakuncJa ; he 
has ten sons and two daugh- 
ters. 


Mahdvamsa. 

X., 266-39. — He prepares 
for fighting. On the way 
lie meets Suvannapali, the 
daughter of one of his uncles, 
and makes her his wife. 

X. ,40-63. — The fight begins. 
Pa n < l uka bl i aya van qu ish es 
the witch Cetiya, who serves 
him, in the guise o>f a mare, as 
his war horse. 

X. , 64-104. — Pandukabhaya 
gains the victory, and reigns 
in Anuradhapura, which city 
he enlarges and beautifies. 
He reigns 70 years. There is 
an interregnum of 17 years 
between Abh&ya and Pandu- 
kabhaya. • n 

XI. , 1-5. — Mutasiva (60 
years) lays out the Maha- 
niegha garden ; he has ten 
sons and two daughters. 


Mutasiva: Pdjav. 2, 17-19; Rajaratn. 6, 9-11 ; Rajav. 19, 8-1. 

* XL, 8-13. — Chronological 
summary from Vijaya to ; 

Mutasiva. 


XL ,14-31 . — Devanampiya- 
tissa becomes king. Upon his 
ascent to the throne many 
kinds of treasures appear, 
which' he sends by Aril l ha, 
to King Asoka, with whom 
lie lives i n friendship, although 
they have never met. 

Snip. 321 , 34-322, 19 ; PTliv. 35 
Piijav. 2, 20- 24 ; 3, 16 4, 2, 

XI., 32-40. — Asoka sends 
back presents and recom- 
mends that Devanampiyatissa 
should accept the Buddhist 
doctrine. After the return of 
the messengers, a second 
coronation of Devanampiya : 
tissa takes place. 


XI., 6-26. — Devanampiya- 
tissa (40 years) becomes king. 
Upon his ascent to the throne 
all kinds of treasures appear, 
which he sends by Arittha 
to King Asoka, with whom he 
lives in friendship, although 
they have never met. 

34-36, 10 ; SThv. 100, 33-101. J2 ; 

XL, 27-41. — Asoka sends 
back Devanampiyatissa’s 
messengers with presents, and 
recommends the adoption of 
the Buddhist faith. After the 
return of the messengers, a 
second coronation of Deva- 
nampiyatissa takes place. 
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XII.. 1-7. — Seco i id account * 

of Asoka’s presents and the | 
message. ! 

•Smp. 322, 19-323, 8; 323, 9-11; PThv. 36, 10 17 ; SThv. 101, 
12-17 ; Pujav. 4, 2-8. Description of the rdjdbhieeka \ MT. 213. 1 4 et ttcq. 


1). 8, 1 13; Smp. 314, 17-318, 
25; MBv. 113- fl 5; PThv. 34. 
11-25; SThv. 98, 29-99, 8: lYi i 
jAv. 4, 18-7, 16 ; S6s. 10, 10- 1 3, 5. 


Snip. 315, 1-316. IS; MBv. j 
113, 24-114, 11 ; Pujav. 4, last 
lino, to 5, 30. . I 


Smp. 316, 19-317, 27 ; MBv. 
Ill, 12-115, II; - Pujav. 5, 30-6, 
29. • 

Smp. 317, 28 3 IS, 25; MBv. 

1 15, 12-21) ^ Pujuv? 6. 29 7. 16. 

t 

• 

XII., 8-34. — The thorns 
appoint Mahinda to go to Lap- ' 
ka % He departs, accompanied 
by the four monks Itthiya, ' 
Ufctiya, Bhaddasala, and 
Sambala, as well as the novice ! 
Humana, to Vedissagiri, where , 
he instructs his mother in the , 
faith. At Sakha’ s command 
he sets out for Ceylon. 

Smp. 318, 26-319, 29; MBv. 11 
25-35, 8 ; SThv! 99, 8-37 ; Pujav. 
RAjAv. 19, 22 et neq. 


XII.,. 1-8. — After the c/m- 
elusion of the TJijrd Council 
missionaries arc # scitt . to 
foreign lands. * Mtyluhda is 
chosen for Ceylon. 

..XII., 0-28.* — Majjiiantika 
converts the Naga king 
Aravala in Kastmra and Gan- 
dhara. 

XII., 20 43. — Success of the * 
other missionaries. 

XII. , 44-54. -Uttam and 
Sona subdue the fiend in the 
Golden Land. 

XIII. , I -1 4. — Mali i lida cbn - 
si dors that it is not yet the 
time to depart for Lanka. 
He sets out therefore for Vedi- 
sagiri, accompanied by four 
monks and the novice Sumafta . 
Here his mother dwells, 
whom Asoka had married 
when he was vice-king in 
Ujjoni. 

5, last linn, to 116, 16; PThv. 34, 
7, 17 et Hvq. ; Kujaratn. 10, 4 et mq t ; 


XII., 35-44. — Mahinda, by 
flying through the air, comes 
to Ceylon with his compa- 
nions, and alights on the 
Missaka mountain. 


XIII., 15-20. — At Sakka’s, 
command Mahinda sets out, 
readies Ceylon by flying 
through the air, and alights 
on the Missaka mountain. 


Smp. 319, 30-320, 18; MBv.MlG, 16-117, 8; PThv. 15, 8-16 ; 

SThv. 99, 37-100, 1 2 ; Sas. 46, 8-17, 6. 

• • • * 
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Dipavantsa. 

XII., 45-61. — ■Devanam- 
piyatissa, who is hunting, 
meets Mahinda and listens to 
his preaching. 


Snip. 321, 15-36 ; 323, 1 1 324, 
33*; 30, 18-28; SThv. .100, 12-32 
0, 17-10, 2 ; # SAs. 17,‘ 7-10, 25. . 

. XUt.j 62763 .— In the even- 
ing the- king returns ' to 
the city ; Mahinda ordains 
Bhanduka. * * 

Smp. 324, 12-325, 6 ; MBv. 
119, 11-120, 7 ;,PThv. 36, 29-37, 
3; SThv. 101, 29-102, 3; Pujav. 
1.0, 2-33. 

i 

XII. , 64-86. — On the fol- 
lowing morning, Mahinda 
with his companions are wel- 
comed jvith ceremony into 
the city, and the first sermon 
is given in the presence of the 
qu^en Anula. 

Smp. 325, 7-326, 8 ; MBv. 120. 

102, 3-20; Pujav. 10, 33-11, 14. 

XIII. , 1-25. — Mahinda 
preaches to the people in the 
elephant hall, and in the 
Mah&nandana garden. He 
spends-the night in the Megha 
park. 

Smp. 320, 8-19, 19- 30; MBv. 

1 22, 17-30; 123, 1-23; PThv. 

37, 19-32, 32-30 ; SThv. 102, 26 

103, 1 ; PitjAv. 11, 14-22. 

, XIII. , 26-37. — In the morn- 
ing the king seeks the theras 
and gives the Meghavana as a 
present to the priesthood. 

Smp. 326; 36-327, 11 ; MBv. 12 
SThv. 103, l-12; .Piijdv. 11,22-26 
12 21 ; SThv. 107, 34-108, 19. 


Mahdvamm. 

XIV., 1-23. — Dev&nam- 
piyatissa, who is hunting, 
meets Mahinda ; he is put to 
the test by him through 
riddles, and listens to his 
preaching. 

12; I&Bv. 117-119 ; PThv. 35, 16- 
; 101, 17 -29 ; Pjjjav. 8, 1-9, 17; 

c 

XIV., 24-41.— In the even- 
ing the king returns to the 
city ; Mahinda ordains Bhan- 
duka. Sumana proclaims the 
hour for preaching, so, that it 
is heard throughout the whole 
Island. Gods and demigods 
assemble to listen to the 
preaching. f 

XIV., 42-58.— On the fol- 
lowing morning, Mahinda 
with his companions are wel- 
comed with ceremony into 
the city, and the first sermon 
is preached in the presence of 
the queen Anula. 

122, 17; PThv. 37, 3-19; SThv. 

XIV., 59-65. — Mahinda 
gives his second sermon to the 
people gathered together in 
the elephant hall. 


XV., 1-13. — After Mahinda 
has preached in the Nandana 
garden, he passes the night in 
the Mahamegha park. 

XV., 14-26. — In the morn- 
ing the king, accompanied by 
Anula, seeks the theras, and 
dedicates to the priesthood 
the Mahameghavana. 

, 23-124, 12; Thv. # 37, 36-38, 5; 
' Cf. Smp. 333, 19-28 ; PThv. 41, 
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Dipammsa. 

X1IL, 38-64. — Mahinda 
dedicates the sites where later 
the monasteries will be built. 
The act is accompanied by 
earthquakes. 

Smp. 340, 32-341, 15; MBv. 124- 
SThv. Ill, 7-18 ; *Piijav. U,.25-32. 

XIV., l-7.-irThe place is 
pointed dbt upon which the • 
Great Tope will be built. 

Smp. 341, 15-23; MBv. 125 last 
SThv. Ill, 18-27 ; Pdjdv. 11, 32-12. 

Smp. 330, 17-331, 21 ; MBv. i 

12G. 8*130, 23; D. 15, 34-73. ! 

• 


Smp. 34 1, 23 30; MBv. 132, 
23-133, 11 ; PTliv. 43. 38-44. 4 ; 
SThv. 11 V 27- 34*. 


, XIV., 8-19. — Mahinda 
makes two begging expedi- 
tions and preaches in the city. 

Smp. 327, 11-15. 

XIV., *20-40. -The boun- 
daries of the Tissarama are 
solemnly fixed by the king 
and the theras. 

MBv. 


Mahuvamsa. 

XV. . 2V50.—Mahinda dedi- 
cates the sites where later 
the .monast eries will be built. 
The act is accompanied by 
earthquakes. 

-125 last line.; PThv. 43,* 24 -31 ; 

XV., 51-55 a . — The place is 
pointed out upo^ which the 
Great Tope will be built^ 

lino to 120, 7; PThv ’.43^3 1-30 ; 
.> 

XV., 556-^65. — On thirf oc- 
casion Mahinda relates to 
the king tlm legend of the 
four last Buddhas, who had 
tarried at these places and had 
thereby consecrated them. * 

XV.. 166-173. — The king 
wishes to erect the tlnipa 
himself, but Mahinda informs* 
j him that it is reserved for one 
j of his successors to do this, 

, viz., 'Dufthagamani. 

! XV.. 174-187. — Mahinda 
j accepts the Tissarama and 
preaches in tfie city, as also 
on third and fourth days. 

XV.. 188-213. — The boun- 
daries of the Tissarama are 
solemnly fixed by Jthe king 
and the theras. 

133-138. 


• XIV., 41-54.— The begging j XV., 214-219.— Mahinda’s 
expedition and the preaching j sermons on the fifth, sixth, 
in the city repeated. . j and seventh days. 

Smp. 327, 15-17. XV., 22-231. — 1 The name 

| of tjie Maluinandana park is 
i changed, erection of different 
: buildings for the monks, and 
• . „ * 1 the founding, of jnonasteries. 

Short summary of the events of the third to the seventh days t PThv. 

. 38, 5-8 j SThv, 103, 12-17 ; Pdjdv. 12, 2-14, 
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Drpavamaa. 

XIV. , 55-80.— Mahinda re- 
turns with his followers to the 
Missaka mountain. The king 
follows and finds it is their 
intention to spend the rainy 
season there. The mountain 
is dedicated for a 'monastery. 
Maharittha and many nobles 
enter the order. 

\Srnp. 327, 18-32S, 0 ; MHv. 13* 
17-34 ; Piijav. 12, 15-16. 

XV. ' % Mahinda’s 

order Sumana. fetches the 
relies of Buddha from King 
Asoka ; then from the god 
Sakka the right collar bone 
of the Master. * Wonders con- 
firm the authenticity of the 
nolics, which are then en- 
tombed in a thupa. 

Snip. 328, 7 330, Hi; 331, 30 


332, 

25; 333, : 

1-18 ; 

MBv. 139- 

144 ; 

PThv. 38, 

21-41 

, 10 c SThv. 

103, 

34-107, 31 

; Puj 

av. 12, 1<> 

22 ■ 

Rajaratn. 

10 , 

22-11, 10: 

Rajav. 19. 2 

7 31. 

The five 

adhitJhdna (M. 

17, 40 cl sea.) : 

Snip. 

.335, 3- 17 

; MBv 

'. 147, 7-24. 


XV., 34 73. —History of the 
four last Buddhas and their 
miracles in Ceylon. 

XV., 74 95. — Anula wishes 
to enter the order of nuns. 
Arittha is sent to Pataliputta 
to persuade Saiighamitta to 
come to Ceylon in order to 
ordain Anula. Saiighamitta 
consents. 

Srnp. 333, 10-335, 2; MBv. 14< 
107, 34-109, 3; Pujav. 12, 22-25 
31-20, 4 (a few differences). 

Snip. 335, 18 337, 31 ; MBv. 
147-153 ; PThv. 42, 2-17 ; SThv. 
109, 3-28. 


Mahdvamsa. 

XVI. , 1-17. — The monks 
return to the Cetiya mountain. 
The king follows and finds it 
is their intention to spend 
the rainy season there. His 
minister Maharittha enters 
the order. TJie mountain is 
dedicated for a monastery. 

139; PThv. 38, 8-21 ; \SThv. 103, 

XVII. , 1-64. — Sumana fet- 
| ches the relics of Buddha from 

King Asoka, by Mahinda’s 
command ; then from the god 
Sakka the ri£ht hand collar 
! bone of Buddha. Marvels* 
| testify to the genuineness of 
i the relics. They are watched 
| during the night by the state 
j elephant. On the following 
day fresh wonders happen and 
! many people are converted to 
the Buddhist faith. The king' 
builds the Thupamma Tope 
: over the relics. 

Cj. M. 15, 50-105. 

j 

XVIII., 1-18. — Maharittha 
is sent to Pataliputt$i. He is 
to fetch a branch of the Bo- 
tree. He is also to prevail 
upon Saiighamitta to come to 
Ceylon, in ord^r that she 
may ordain Anul&, who wishes* 
to become a nun. 

[ T \41 ; PThv. 41, 11-42, 2; SThv. 

; Rajaratn. 10, 20- 22; R&j&v. 19, 

XVIII., 19-67. — Asoka 
plants a branch of the Bo-tree 
in order to send it to Ceylon ; 
it separates itself from the 
| -stain in a wonderful maimer 
j during a solemn ceremony. 
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Dipavamsa . 

XVI., 1-7. — Sanghamitta 
takes a branch of the Bo-tree 
with her and is accompanied 
by Asoka to the coast. 


MaJidmnmi . 

XIX., 3^15. — Asoka ac- 
companies the Bo-tree and 
Sanghamitta in solemn pro- 
cession to the coast. 


Smp. 337, 32-338, 19; MBv. 153-155; PThv. 42, 17 25; SThv. 
109, 28-37. . * * 


XVI., 8-37.*- The ship 
carrying- the Bo-tree crosses 
the ocean. The Nagas make 
reverence to the ti^e. In 
Lanka, Devanampiyatissa re- 
ceives it with solemn pomp. 

Smp. *338, 2; MBv. 

155-161.; 103, l vt «eq. PThy. 42. 
25-43, 18; SThv. 109, 37-110. 


Smp. 340, 2-23 ; MBv. 161-102; 
Pujav. 12, 25-29. 


XVI., 38-41. — Anula and 
Arittha receive ordination. 

Smp, 340, 23- 31 ; MBv. 107, 24 
111, 1-0 ; Pujav. 12, 29-13, 1. 

MBv. 168, 4-7. 


XVII., 1-25. — Second ac- 
count of Lanka at the time of 
the last four Buddhas. 

* XVII. , 26-72.— Kakusan 
dha^s visit to Ojadipa. 

XVII., 73-74.— The sacred 
trees of the last four Buddhas. 

XVII., 75-76.— The child- 
ren of Mutasfva. 

XVII., 7>-88. — Recapitu- 
lation of events before the 
. ponv.ersion of Lapka. • 


XI X. , 16-51 . — The ship with 
file sacred tree crosses the* 
ocean. After .lurrying, hi the 
kingdom of the Nagasi, who 
pay it reverence, the tree 
arrives in Lanka*. Devariahi- 
piyatissa accompanies it in 
solemn procession to Anura- 
dhapura, and there plants it ; 
at the same time many won- 
ders happen. 

XIX., 52-63. — New shoots 
appear in a wonderful manner 
from the sacred tree and are 
planted in various-places. 

XIX., 64-66.- -Anula and 
Arittha receive ordination. 

168, 3; PThv. 43, 20 24 ; SThv. 

• 

XIX. , 67-83. Sanghamitta 
remains ; the history of the 
founding of the Hatjhajhaka 
monastery. 


Cf. M. 15, 57 9(> ; F>. 15, 34-43. 


XX., 1-0.— The last days 
of King Asoka, * * ‘ 
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Dipavamm. 

XVII., 89-92. — The meri- 
torious deeds of Devanam- j 
piyatissa. ' ] 

PThv. 44, 5- 14 ; SThv. 112, 1- 8 
Rdjaratn. 11, 10-15 ; Rajav. 20, 4-1 

XVII., 93-109.— Mahinda 
dips during the reign of Uttiya 
.(10 years), and is cremated 
with honofir. 

XVflX, l4X— List of* the 
celebrated ther.is. 

‘PThv. 44, 14-K» (10 years) : ’STln 
9-14 (list .of the kings from . Ut'tiya 
(kings from Vijaya to Mahasena) ; 
ratn. 11, 16-23*; Rajav. 20. 25- 2> 
years) ; 20, 20 (Uttiya). 

XVIII., 45-48.— Reign of 
Siva (10 years), of Siiratissa 
(10 years), who builds five 
hundred monasteries, of the 
two Damila, Sena and Gutta 
(12 yeafs)/ and of Asela (10 j 
years). 

PThv. 44, 15-20; SThv. 112, 10- 
23-27 ; Rajav. 20, 30-34 (two Darni 

XVIII. , 49-52. — The Damija 
Elara reigns in justice 44 
years. 

PThv. -44, 20-23; SThv. 1J2, 
17-19; fYijav. 10, 8-12; R&ja- 
ratn. 11, 27-28; Rajav. 21, 1-10 
( 1 ). 


Mahavamsa. 

XX.. 7-28* — Meritorious 
deeds of Dev&nampiyatissa. 

; Ptijdv. 13, 1-19: 15, 18-16,1 ; 

XX. , 29-58. — Mahinda dies 
during the reign of Uttiya 
(10 years), and is cremated 
with honour. Death of the 
remaining theras and tberis. 

112, 8-10 (10 years) : Nik. S. 10, 
to Vajagamaba) ; Piijav.«14, 1-10 
16, 1-2 (UttiyA 10 years) ; Rdja- 
i (Siiratissa 10 years, Updtissa If) 

XXI. , 1-12. — Mahdsiva 
reigns 10 years, also Siiratissa 
for the same time, who builds 
five hundred monasteries. He 
is succeeded by the two 
Damila, Sena and Guttiba 
(22 years), who are succeeded 
by Asela (10 years). 

17 ; Ptijdv. 16, 2-8 ; Rdjaratn. ,U , 
[as and Asela). 

XXI., 13-34.-- The Damila 
Elara kills Asela. He reigns 
44 years and gives proof of 
his extraordinary just rule on 
many occasions. 
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. MAHAVAMSA.* 

History of Dutthagamani. 

• • • 

(D. 18, 53-34 ; 19. 1-9; 19, 23.) 

XXII., V12.— A younger brother of Devanampiyatissa, 
Mahanaga, flees to Roll aria from the persecution of •the queen, 
where. he establishes a kingdom with Mah again a‘ as .his capital. 
His son Yatthalatissa succeeds him, then his grandson Gotha - 
bhaya, who is succeeded by his great- grandson Kakavanna- 
tissa, the husband. of Viharadevi.-. * 

XXII. , 13-24.* — The marvellous history of Viharadevi. 
daughter of Tissa of Xalyarii (p. 92 et scg.). Meritorious works 
of Kakavannatissa.f 

XfXII., 25-41. — Viharadevi destines an important monk 
• of the Kotipabbata monastery, who is near death, to be 
re-born as her son in his next existence. 

XXII. *42-72. — The monk dies, and Viharadevi becomes 
pregnant. *Her remarkable pregnancy longings indicate the 
birth of a son of extraordinary gifts. She bears a son, who 
is named Gamani Abhaya; on the same day the cloplrant 
Kandula is born, and is discovered and brought to the king. 

JlT. 313, 15 el aeq. (pregnancy longings of Vih&radevi). 

XXII., 73-85. — Viharadevi bears a second son, Tissa. 
Both boys are brought up together in adherence to the Bud- 
dhist faith and in enmity to the Darnija. 

For the dynasty of Rolianu sen PThv. 44, 25-45, 18; SThv. 112, 
21-119, 10 (fuller than the PThv.) ; Dhv. 10-29 (! cf . p. 9,‘f) ; Pdjav. 
16, 12-25; K&jaratn. 11, 30-12, 23; R&jav. 20, 9 24, lost 

XXIII., 1-102. — History of the ten heroes of Dutthagamani. 

PThv. 45, 1$~23; with more detail, SThv. 119-10, 127, 29; RajAv. 
25, 1-27. 13 (especially the history of Nandimitta and Nirmala); T). 
18, 53.; c/. Saddharmahinkara, chap. 14, 3-16, 2. 

XXIV., 1-17. — Gamani dwells in Mahagama, Tissa in 
Dighavapi. Gamani wishes to* begin war with the Damilas. 
but is prevented from so doing by his father. He speaks 

* In the following pages I give an analysis of the M. only, adding 
parallel passages from the D. (last chapter of which is almost entirely 
made up of iftolated verses), mentioning researches in other literatures. 

f In the Nik. S. 10, l(f el aeq. the Rohnna princes f ro fri* Mah An agu to 
KAvantissa are simply inserted m*the list of kings .between Klara anti 
1 Pu^uggimmu 
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scornfully of his father and flees to Malaya from his wrath. 
Kakavanna dies ; Tissa takes possession of the queen- mother 
as well as the state elephant. Gamani comes to Mah&g4ma 
to seize the throne. 

P.Thv. 45, 23-37 ; SThv. *127, 29-128, 27 ; R&jav. 27, 13-28, 8. 

• 

XXIV. , 18-59. — A war takes place between the brothers. 
In tli© first encounter Gamani is defeated and has to flee ; 
but he collects new forces and is* victorious in the second 
fight. In single conflict with his brother, Tis^a saves himself 
by dishonourable * flight. H,e takes refuge in a mnonastery, 
where, the ftionks shelter him in safety. Later the presbyter of 
the monastery brings about the reconciliation of the brothers. 

PThv, 45, 37-46, 31 ; SThv. 128, 27-132, 25 ; R&j&v. 28, 8-29, 25. 

XXV. , 1-51^— Gamani crosses the Gariga and captures a 
series of .earthworks of the 'Damila. He proves the courage 
of his hero Nandimitta by setting his elephant Kpmdula 
upon liim. He then advances upon Vijitapura and, after £ 
fierce battle, takes the town by storm. Gamani’ s heroes and 

• Karulula distinguish themselves by their bravery. Gamani 
encamps safely on the Kasa hill. 

D. 18, 54; PThv. 40, 31-37; 48, 1-49, 20; SThv. 132, 25-134, 2 
(with more detail than the PThv.) ; 1 35, 16-139, 17 ^ Pujav. 16, 25-17, 
l ; Rajaratn. 13, 13-17; Rdjav. 29, 25-33, 1. 

XXV. ‘ 52-75. — Elara advances with his army. He in 
defeated in the battle* and Gamani’s hero, Sdranimila, kills the 
strongest man of the Damila, Dighajantu. Gamani himself 
kills Elara in single combat and lias him buried with kingly 
honours. 

PThv. 49, 2f>-50 , 24; SThv. 139, 17-141, 28; Puj&v. 17, 1-5; 
Rajaratn. 13, 17-18 ; Rajav. 33, 1-34, 14. 

XXV., 76-100. — A nephew of Dighajantu, Bhalluka, comes 
from India to Ejara’s assistance and arrives on the day of his 
death. *Garaani advances against him and is victorious. 
Bhalluka falls by the hand of the hero Phussadeva, whom 
Gamani generously rewards. 

PThv. 50, 24-51, i2; SThv. 141, 29-143, 5; Rajav.,34, 15-35, 18. 

XXV., 101-116. — Gamani, who now has Anur&dhapura 
and the monarchy in possession, is tormented by remorse for 
the bloodshed he has caused. Theras arrive from Piyahgu 
to comfort him , and they point out his duty to become a pro- 
tector of the Buddhist faith. Gamani remembers an offence 
which he once committed against a vow. 

PThv. 51, 19-34; SThv. 143, 21-144, 24. 

XXYI., 1-5. — Gamani praises his heroes. The <hero Thera- 
putt&bhaya* tells him of his resojve to become a monk. 

PThv, 51, 13-191 SThv, 143, 5-21. 
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XXVI., 6-26. — The king holds a festival at the Tissa tank. 
As the result of a miraculous sign, he builds the Marieavafti 
tope and monastery, in order to atone for h& misdeeds. 

PThv. 51, 34-52,30; SThv. 144, 24-146, 2; Ptfjuv. 17, 8-13; 
Rajaratn. 13, 19-21 ; Rhjuv. 35, 24-25. * 

XXVII., 1-48. — Gamani, remembering an old prophecy, 
determines to build the Lolvapasada for the priesthood . 0 A 
heavenly palace is*to serve as the pattern, which as a reward 
for piety belonged to a devt wlio was once a slave. Eight 
theras produce flie plans. A grgat festival is held at the 
dedication of the Lohapasada. * 

D. 19„1 ; PThv. 52, 31 54, 16; STliv. .146, 4-148, *2‘2.; PrtjeWV l7, 
13-18; R&jaratn, 13, 30-31 ; Rujav. 35, 25-32. 

. XXVIII., 1-43. — Gamani determines to'ore^t. tlie Mali a ^ 
thupa. The God Vissakamma prepares the bricks ; these are* 
discovered by a lfunter. In like manner treasures of gold, 
copper, precious stones, silver, and pearls appear. * The finders 
•are richly rewarded. 

# PThv. 54', 1 7 56, 31 ; SThv. 148, 24-151 E. Short account of iho 
building : Piijdv. 17, 18-19 ; Rajaratn. 13, 31- 14, 3 ; Rdjav. 35, 33- 34 

XXIX., 1-12. — The finest kind of clay is used for the build- 
ing. Ten different layers form the foundations. 

D. 19, 2-3 ; «PThv. 56, 33-57, 16 ; SThv. 152, 1-28. . . 

XXIX., 13-46.— Tho king organizes a great festival on 
the occasion of the laying of the foundation stone. The town 
is decorated, and the crowds of people streaming in are well 
cardd for. Distinguished priests come with their followers 
from all parts and stand around in a circle at the •place where 
the festival is held. 

D. 19, 4- 7 ; PThv. 57. 16-58, 25; SThv. 152, 28 155, 22 (tho pro 
cession of the king is described in detail in 153, 29 ot srq.). 

XXIX., 47-70. — The king takes his place in the tfliddle. 
at the same time greeting the priesthood. One of his minis- 
( ters draws the circle, marking the base of the future tope. 

1 'Phe Thera Sidjlhattha persuades the king to build the tope 
smaller than he had at first intended. Gamani himself lays the 
first stone on the east side, his ministers lay the seven other 
stonefb. The Thera Piyadassi gives an impressive sermon. 

PThv. 58, 26-60, 16 ; SThv. 155, 23-158, 17. For tho statement of 
tho theras signifying a good opion, compare MT. 378, 2 et ueq.; 379. 
2-38 1 , 17 = D . 19, 8 ; PThv. 59, 1-5 ; 18 -21 ; &Thv. 156, 5-16 ; 156, 
35-157, 6. Of. also MT* 381, 4-382, 19. For the auspicious names of 
the son of the minister who drew the circle, his father and his mother, 
see MT. 382, 10-35 = D. 19, 9? PThv. 59', 21 et tteq. ; SThv. 157, 6 
et seq. * For the close of the4estival c/. MT. 383, 7-384, 87*-* PThv. 60, 
4-U ; SThv. 157, 34-158, 7 (greeting of the theras standing at the 
oast, south, west, and north* sides, as well as at the other corners). 
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XXX., 1-20. — The king entertains the monks, and the 
brickwork is be^un. A babble serves as the model for the 
tope. Gamani forbids unpaid work. 

PThv. 60, 18-61, 24 ; §Thv. 158, 10-160, 14. 

XXX., 21-41.— Two theras work at the building of the 
tope secretly, in order to gain merit. The king learns ot it, 
and succeeds ig depriving them of their reward by a trick. 

•PThv. 61, 25-63, 21 ; SThv. 160, 14-163, 27. * 

• XXX., 42-50. — The work on the tope js attended with 
rich rewards in ‘the next world. Two women, tyho have co- 
operated in. the building, are re-born as devls. They come 
back’oncfe from heaven *to pay reverence to the tope. The 
Thera Mahasiva saw them on this occasion. 

• ' PThv. 63, 21*64, 2 ; SThv. 163, 27-164, 18. 

XXX. , 51-100. — The theras allow' tyie first ‘layer of' 

bricks to sityk into the ground nino times in order to give 
especial strength, to the building, after which the re*lic 
chamber is built ; it is made of rare stones brought from the* 
Himalayas. Costly treasures, including a copy of the Bo-tree, . 
a throne with umbrella, a figure of Buddha, and also figures 
of the gods, all made of precious metals and jewels, as well as 
pictures of the life and earlier existences' of Bwddha, &c., 
decorate the interior of the cell. • 

MT. 398, 26-400, 38; PThv. 64, 3-67, 20; 69, 31-34; SThv. f64, 
10-173, 3 ; 177, 4-7. History of the Thera Cittagutta and his sermon 
on the treasures of the dhdtugabbha , MT. 400, 39-401, 10; PThv. 67, 
2K28 ; SThv. 173, 4-14. 

t 

XXXI. , 1-30. — The theras appoint Sonuttara to collect 
the relics ; fie had desired to have this duty during Buddha’s 
lifetime in an earlier existence. He is to fetch the relics 
which used to be in a tope at Ramagama, but had been carried 
away from here into the ocean, and were now under the pro- 
tection of the Nagas. 

MT.* 405, 3-407, 4; 408, 26 ft seq. ; PThv. 69, 36-71, 1; SThv. 177. 
9-179, 9 ; Piijav. 17, 19-25 ; Rajav. 35, 32-33. 

XXXI., 31-74. — The king decorates the town for the im- 
pending festival. Sonuttara betakes himself to the Naga king 
and orders him to give up the relics. The nephew of the 
Naga king tries to carry them off into safety, but the *thera 
seizes them from him. Still some of them are left to the 
sorrowing Niigas to worship. 

PThv. 71, 1-74, 8; SThv. 179, 9-185, 18. 

XXXI., 75-125. — The gods attend the relics with cere- 
mony ; tfye king receives them with .reverence.* A marvel is 
shown, and the relics raise themselves into the air, taking upon 
themselves the form of the Buddha.- After which they, rut urn 
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to the urn. The king and the Thera Indagutta bring them to 
the relic cell, where they once again assume the form of the 
dying Buddha. The giving of alms to the priesthood ter- 
minates the festival, and the cell is closed up. The people 
dispose a great number of relics in the tope before the building 
is completed. 

PThv. 74, 9-77, 7 ; STIiv. 185, 18-191 , 23. Other merits of Oamani, 
such as alms to the church, care for the sick, building of hospitals* and 
spread of the faith :*Ptij6v. 17/25-18, 23 ; Rajaratn. 14, 10-19. 

XXXII., 1-8|. — Before the completion of the Mahathiipg,, 
Dutthagf\ni#ni became ill. He bad his bed carried to the 
tope. The monks stand around him, chanting then* prayers. 
The kmg in his dying moments feels a longing -lit set? his 
former • comrade, Th6raputtabhaya. He comes to comfort 
and encourage *t he dying man. Du l ph aganl an i, is ( 1- hen carried 
up to heaven, in sight of the gathered people, in a chariot sent 
by the gods, to lib born again in the future as the first pupil 
of *the Buddha Mettey va'. 

D. 19, 23; MT. 425, 2 vt neq.x 433, 1 434, 0, VTliv. 77, 10 81, 31 
SThv’. 1 91. • 25-198, 35; Piijiiv. 18, 23-25; Rajaratn. 14, 19-20; 
Rajav. 35, 34-30,. 1. Of. Dhv. 48, 17 20. 

X*XXII1., 3-10. — Prince Sali renounces the tlirone on 
account of his lov.e for a Can dal a maiden, and Gamani’s brother 
Saddhatissa (18 years) succeeds. He completes the Maha- 
tbupa, rebuilds the Lohapasada, founds monasteries, and gives 
alms to the priesthood. 

D. 19, 10; 20, 1-7; MT. 439, 7-441, 13 (the love .story of Strii) ; 
Puj&v. 18, 25 29; Rajaratn. 15. 18: Rajav. 30, 14 (37 years). , 

&XXIII., 1 7-33. — Tissa’s son, Thullathana (1 month 
10 days), builds the Kandara monastery, and idler him his 
brother Lajjitissa (9 years 8 months) beautifies t he Mahatluipa 
and the Til uparama, erects the Selatlmpa, and builds mon- 
asteries. Then Khallatanaga (0 years) reigns, the brother of 
the preceding king. ’ 

D. 20,8 (Tliuilathana 1 month 10 days);' 20, 9 11 (latjjitisB*, 9 years 
0 months) : 20, 12-13 (Khallatanaga ft years). Thul.: PiijAv. 18, 90 31 
(1 year 10 months) ; Rajaratn. 15, 8 ; Rajav. 30. 4-5 ( l year 8 months). 
Lemenitissa : Piijav. 18, 31—32 (9 years 8 months 14 days) ; Rajaratn. 
95, 9-12 (9 years); Rajav. 30, 0-7 (39 years). Kalinina : IMjav. 18, 
32-33 (6 years) ; Rajaratn. 15, 12-15 (0 years), hi the Raj/iv. it in net 
fourfd. 

XXXIII., 34 -63a. — Vattagamkni (5 months), his brother, 
is defeated by invading JDamilas. He flees to Malaya with 
his wife Anubi and his two sons, leaving behind his other wife 
Somadevi ; there he takes refuge in a hunter’s house, named 
Tanasiva. ri Two of the leaders of therDamija return to India; 
one takes Somadevi with Fiim, the other carries. o/f Buddha’s 
alms-bowl a>s booty ; the remaining five reign 1 4 years 7 months. 
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D. 20. 14-17; Nik. S. 10, 13-17 (439 a.b. == 103 b.c.) ; PdjAv. 
18s 33-19, 4 (5 months + 17 years 11 months); Rajaratn. 15,16-22 
(5 months «f 14 year^ 7 months) ; Rajdv. 36, 7-14 (5 months -f- 14 years). 

XXXIII., 636-105. — Vattagamani eventually kills Tana- 
siva in a quarrel. Ke then proclaims himself king and 
gathers around him his eight heroes with a great army. But 
as he shows violence towards Kapisisa, one of his heroes, the 
other seven forsake him ; the Thera Tissa fyowever reconciles 
them again with the king. Vattagamani defeats the Damila 
Dathika and again. takes possession of the* sovereignty (12 
years). | le erects the Abhayagiri Vihara and othfer buildings. 
His men also build monasteries. The monks of the Abhaya- 
giri Vihara quarrel with those of the Mahavihara ; the ‘monks 
of theDakkhinavihara consequently separate from the latter. 
Vattagamanj orders the sacred texts and commentaries to be 
put down in writing. . ■’ 

D. 20, 18-21 ; Nik. S. 10, 17-11, JO; II. 11-34; Pujav. .19, 4-10 
( bi'miniti-saya , keo p. 1 14 of the German edition) ; Rajaratn. 15, 22-16, 
0; 10, 10-20; Rajdv. 36, 14-18; Sas. 23, 19-27. 

XXXIV. , 1-27. — Mahacuja Mahatissa (14. years) does Work 
for hire in order to be able to give alms from what he earns 
he builds many monasteries. The wicked Coranaga succeeds 
him (10 years), then Tissa (3 years), who is followed by the 
vicious Anula (4 years 3 months) ; she raises her paramours to 
the thrdtie'onc after the other. • 

D. 20, 22-23 ; 24 ; 25 ; 26-30. Mahadeliya Tia : Pujav. 19, 10-11 ; 
Raj aratn. 16,24-26; Rajav. 30, 18-20 (50 years). Coranaga: Piljav. 
19, ,11-16 ; Rajaratn. 16, 26-17, 7 ; itdjdv. 36, 20-37, \2 (beminiti-mya, 
<•/. p. Ill* Gorman edition). Kudatissa: Pdjdv. 19, 16-18 ; RajarAtn. 
17, 12; Rajav. 37, 12-13. Anula: Pujav. 19, 18-26; Rajaratn. 17. 
12-13; Rajdv *37, 13-18 (cf. p. 109. Note 2, Gorman edition). Kings 
from Mahdd^liya Tis to Vyavaharatissa : Nik. S. 12, 1—11. 

XXXIV., 28-36. — Kalakannitissa (22 years), the son of 
Mahacula, adds to the decoration of the Cetiya mountain a 
hall, topb, and Bo-tree ; he also builds monasteries — a nunnery 
for Ins •mother — a palace, tanks, and canals, and surrounds 
Anuradhapura with walls and moats. 

I). 20, 31-35. Makaian Tis : Pujav. 19, 26-28; Rdjai*atn. 17, 13-19; 
Rajav. 37, 18- 20. • 

XXXIV., 37-67. — Bhatikabhaya (28 years) decorates*the 
Lohapasada, the Mahathupa, and the Thuparama, and lays out 
gardens. Out of reverence to the Mahathupa he institutes 
a great festival of offerings. The ' monks show him by his 
express wish the treasures kept in the dhdtugabbha , of which 
he has pictures made. 

D. 2lf 1-30 ; MT. 401, 11-402, 29 ; PThv.,67. 29-69, $ ; SThv. 173, 
14-176, 7 ; Fiijdv.* 19, 28-20. 1 ; R«jm-»tn. 17, 19-19, 11 ; Rdjav. 37, 
21-28. 
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XXXIV., 68-94. — Mahadathika Malianaga (12 years), the 
brother of the former king, has the terraces of the Mahathtipa 
laid with stone flags ; he builds a tope a* Ambatthala and 
orders a Giribhanda festival in its honour. He also erects 
monasteries and makes endowments.* 

«D. 21, 31-33; Pujav. 20, 1-10 (festival of lamps on the water!); 
Rajaratn. 18, 23-33 ; R&jav. 37, 28-38, 5. 

XXXV., l-45a. — The pious and liberal TVmaiula Gamaili 
(8 years 9 months) then reigns, whom his brother Kan ljanu- 
tissa(3 yea^s) succeeds ; then Cujabhaya, the son of the former 
king (1 year), and Sivali, his sister (4 months). lhv successor, 
ilanaga (3 -f 6 years), is thrown into prison -by t,he L,am'ba* 
kannas, who rise against him. He is liberated by his state 
elephant. The king escapes to India, the elephant to Malaya. 
From Rohana Ilanaga begins war. on t he Lambakannas. He 
defeats* them ; many of them he beheads, of others he has 
their noses and toes- cut. off. 

Amanda G. to Sivali : D. 21, 3-1-4 lo ; IYij»\.' 20. 10 27 : Rajaratn. 
20, 7-30; RAj&v. 38, 6-9. Ilanaga: 1). 21, 415-43: I.Yijav. 20. 

27-29; Rajaratn. -20,30- 21. 13> 

XXXV., 456-58. — Candamukha Siva (8 years 7 months), 
the son of Ilanaga, builds the Manikaragama tank. His bro- 
ther, Yasalalaka Tissa, succeeds him (7 years 8 months) ; he 
is dethroned by his doorkeeper Subha (6 years), who builds 
cells and monasteries. 

I). 21, 44-48; PujAv. 20, 29-32; Rajaratn. 21, 20-25; TUjnv. 38. 
9 - 10 . 

XXXV., 59-111. — Vasabha (44 years), a Lambakanna, 
takes refuge in the Mahavihara from the pursuit of the king. 
From thence he goes to Rohana, and beginning from that 
district, he reconquers the kingdom. He lengthens his life by 
many pious deeds. He constructs eleven tanks. He marries 
his son Tissa to a daughter of his predecessor Subha. 

D. 22, 1-11 ; Pujav. 20, 32- 21. 4 ( Vfhfp) ; Rajaratn. 21, 20 22 last 
line ( Vahap) ; Rajav. 38, 1 2-19 ( Vrhf'p). Vasabha and Mahasiva : MT. 
402, 30-403, 13 ; PThv. 69, 4-29 ; SThv. 176, 7 -177, 4. 

XXXV., 112-127. — Vankamisika Tissa (3 years), the son 
of Vasabha, succeeds ; he is followed by Gajabahuka Gamani 
(12 years), who builds monasteries and topes and constructs 


* The kings are called in the PujAv. Adagemunu (9 years 8 months), 
Kiuihiridala (3 years), KueJA AbA (1 yej*r), Siiphavalb (4 months), 
ElunnA (6* yoars) ; in the Rajaratn. Adagemunu, Malnigiridabi, Snju 
AbA, SilmvalK, EjunnA;*in RajAv. Adagemunu, Kiuibiridcli (9 years), 
Iiuda Aba, Sivalh, Ejuna. * * 
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the Gain anitissa tank ; then comes Mahallaka N&ga (6 years), 
his* father-in- law, who builds seven monasteries. 

D. 22, 12 and 27, J3-14 and 28, 15-17 and 29 ; Piijav. 21, 4-18 ; 
Rajaratn. 23, 7-24 ; Rajav. 38, 20-39 last line. Cf . p. 116, German 
edition. The Rajaratn. makes Mahajuda follow Vahap, who is not 
elsewhere named. The PiiJ&v. makes Gajaba to reign 22 years ; the 
Raj&v. allows him 24 years. The three chronicles name Mahallaka 
Naga, Mahalurnana. 

XXXVI., 1-20.— Bhatika Tissa (24 years) and Kanittha 
Tissa (28 years), sons of the Mahallaka Naga, carry out 
numerous buildings, thereby acquiring rr^erit. Culanaga 
•(2 years), tjie son of.KaniUha/Fissa, succeeds ; thenfcis brother, 
Kuddanaga (1 year), afterwards his brother-in-law, "Sirindga 
(19 years) /.who undertakes building operations at the Maha- 
lhupa,’at the Lohapasada, and around the Bo-tree. 

'IX 22, 18-22 end 30, 23-25 and 31, 26 and 32-33! 34-36; Piijav. 
21, 18-23. (Tissa II. 18 years);- Rajaratn. 23, 24-24, 7 ; Raj&v. (only 
BMtiya Tissa 24 years and Kudarid 20 years) 39 luat line to 4 6, 2 (Siri- 
naga is wanting}. •' . 

XXXVI. , 27-41*. — Voharaka Tissa (22 years) forbids the 
t killing of living beings throughout Lanka, undertakes- the, res- 
toration of various buildings, concerns himself with the spread 
of the faith, supports monks being in debt, and suppresses 
the Vetulla sect. 

D. 22, 39 -45: Nik. S. 12, 9-24; Piijav. 21, 23-24; Rdjaratn. 24, 
7-25, 3 ; ttaj&v. 40, 2-3 ; Snfl. 25, 1 1-14. • 

XXXVI., 42-57. — Tissa is dethroned by his brother 
Abhayanaga (8 years), who had had to flee because he had 
committed adultery, but had left behind in the father-in-law 
of the king a secret supporter. Tissa’ s son Sirinaga II,* (2 
years) succeeds him ; then his son Vijaya (1 year). 

D. 22. 37-38 ; 46-47 and 51 ; Piijav. 21 , 24 28 ; RAjaratn. 25, 8-11 ; 
Rafiiv. 40, 3-7 (Aba Son 2 years, Siri Na 2 years, Vijayindu 6 years). 
Kings from Aba Tissa to Gothabhaya : Nik. S. 12, 25—27. 

XXXVI., 58-72. — Three Lambakannas, Sanghatissa, Sari- 
ghabodhi, and Gothabhaya, resort to Vijaya’s court from 
Mahfyafigana. On the way they meet a blind man, who pro- 
phesies that they will succeed to the throne. After Vijaya’s 
dethronement Sahghatissa comes first to the throne (4 years). 
He provides the Mahathupa with a golden pointed cone anil 
appoints alms for the priesthood. He dies on the “ Eastern 
Island ” from eating a poisoned jambu fruit. 

D. 22, 48-50 and 52 ; Hatthav. III., 2-C ; Piijdv. 21, 28-29; R&ja- 
ratn. 25, 11-17 ; Rnjav. 40, 7-8. 

XXXVI., 73-90. — Sanghabodhi (2 years) builds a refectory 
at the Mahavihara.. Through his piety he delivers the Island 
from a severe- famine. He suppresses brigandage, without 
putting to death any of the robbcYs. He appeases the demon 
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“ red ey©,” who had caused an epidemic, by offering himself 
as the sacrifice. 

D. 22, 53-54; Hatthav. V., 1; VI.; VII., I-l2; Ptiiav. 21, 30-22, 
9 ; R&jaratn. 25, 17-31 ; R&jav. 40, 8-22. 

XXXVI., 91-97. — When GotMbhaya, in order to strength- 
en? himself in the sovereignty, advances, Sanghabodhi volun- 
tarily leaves the capital. In the jungle he surrenders his own 
head as thank offering for q. meal which a pool man had given 
‘ him, so that he might take it to Gothabhaya and receive the 
reward offered. • ’ 

Hatthan. V*il. , 13-15; VIM., 1-13? Pujdv. 22,’ 9-27 ; Rfcijarafcn. 25, 
31-32; Rajav. 40, 22-41, 21. ' # ; . 

XXXVI., 98-1 17. —Gothabhaya or Meghavanuabhaja (13 
years) Execute .many pious works. - .He suppresses the Vetulla 
• sect in the Abliayagiri Vihara. but the monk ftarighamitta, 
who because of tjiat bore a grudge against the monks’ of the 
Mahavihara, obtains .the confidence of the king as well as that 
of his second son, Maliiisena. 

D. ^22, 55-00 ; Nik. 8. 12, 27-14, I (origin of the Siignliya sect, sup- 
/ proHHiou of the Vetulla. teachings, history of Saiighumitta) ; Piijfiv, 22, 
28-3 J ; Kajaratn.'2(i, 12-27, II (endowment of the Attanagalu Vihara, 
rise of the Vetulla teachings, buildings of O., suppression of the Vetulla 
sect) ; Rajav. 41, 21-24 (13 years) ; 8 as. 25, 15-17. 

XXXVl., 118-133. — Jetthatissa (12 years), Gothabhaya’ » 
el^er son, severely punishes fractious nobles. Sa’righamitta 
flees to India, but remains in communication with Mai risen a. 
Jetthatissa reigns in piety. 

JD. 22, 01-50 ; Nik. S. 14, 5-11 ; Pujav. 22, 31 23, ; Rajaratn. 27, 

18-25 ; Rajav. 41, 24-31 (10 years). 

XXXVI., 1-50. — After Jetthatissa’s death Sarighamitta 
returns to Ceylon and establishes Mah&sena (27 years) as king. 
The monks of the Mahavihara are persecuted, and their monas- 
tery is destroyed at Sanghamitta’s instigation and that of the 
king’s minister Son a. Enraged at this, another n finisher, 
Meghavannabhaya, flies to Malaya and rebels agairmt the 
king; but he becomes reconciled again, and is moved from his 
purpose. Safeghamitta is murdered by a woman ; Sona is also 
kifled. The Mahavihara is rebuilt and again occupied by 
monks; but as the king surrenders some of the ground 
belonging to the Mahavihara to the Jetavana monastery 
which he rebuilt, the monastery is again deserted by its 
monks. An upright judge decides the quarrel on behalf of the 
■ Mahavih&ra. The king founds monasteries, carries out other 
building operations, and constructs sixteen tanks. 

D. 22, 66~76i Nik. S. 14, l l~t6, 7; Puj&v. 23, .*6-2 9 ; Rdjaratn. 27, 
30-28, last line (27 years)* Rdjfdv. 41, 32-42, 24 (c/. p. Hi); SU 25, 
18-32, 
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